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P R E F A C E. 



A LTHOUGH the Tranflator 
"^ ■ of the following Memoirs was 
fully perfuaded, that the far greater 
Number of thofe who favoured her 
with their Names, and aflifled 
her with their Intereft, were in- 
fluenced by much nobler Motives, 
than the Expectation of receiving 
any Thing very extraordinary from 
her Hand i yet, fo little did this ap- 
pear to her any Reafon for relaxing 
her Endeavours, that,- on the con- 
A 2 trary, 
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trary, flie confidered it, as laying 
her under an additional Obligation 
to do all the Juftice fhe poflibly 
could. to her Author. It was partly 
on that Account; partly from Sick- 
nefs ; ai>d partly from fome other 
Accidents, not more within her 
Power to regulate, than the State 
-of her own Health, that the Publi- 
cation of thefe Memoirs hath been 
deferred beyond the Time firft men- 
tioned in the Propofals : but if the 
Tafk is, at laft, difcharged tolera- 
bly, the Mind of the Tranflator 
will be fet much at Eafe j and the 
Reader find fome what to repay 
him for his waiting. 

That the Memoirs of Socrates, 
with regard to the greateft Part, 

' - ■ . are 
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are held in the higheft Eftimation, 
is moft certain ; and if there are 
ibme Paflages which feem obfcure ; 
and of which the Ufe doth not fo 
plainly appear to us at this Diftance 
of Time; and from the Diffimilarity 
of our Cuftoms and Manners ; yet, 
perhaps, we might not do amifs, in 
taking Socrates himfelf for our Ex- 
ample in this Particular, as well as 
in many others; who being prefented 
by Euripides, with the Writings of 
Heraclitus, and afterwards afked 
his Opinion of their Merit ; — What 
I underjiand, faid he, / find to b$ 
excellent ; and therefore believe that 
to be of equal Value^ •which I do 
not underftand'y ■— and, certainly, 
continues . the admired modern 
Writer, from whom the Quotatioa 
A 3 abpve 
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Ut^Iy introduced into Ae Worldi under the. general Ap* 
pellation of Memoirs, hath occafioned fuch an unhappy 
AC(>ciatipn of Ideas, as doth not well fuit with a X£N0- 
Phon's giving a Relation of what a Socrates once faid 
and did : But the Tranflator takes Shelter for herfelf, 
under the refpedbble Names of Mr. Johnson and Mr?. 
Carter ; the one having, as fhe thinks, explained the 
Word Memoir, in a Manner confiftent with the prefent 
Application of it; and the other actually made Choice o( 
it, for the very fame Purpofe as is here done. 
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THE 



DEFENCE OF SOCRATES 



BEFORE HIS 



JUDGES. 
By XENOPHON, 



I HAVE always confidered the Manner, 
in which Socrates behaved after he had 
been fummoncd to his Trial, as moft worthy 
of our Reaiembrance s and that, not only 
with refpeft to the Defence he made for 
hifnfclf, when {landing before his Judges ; 
but the Sentinients he expreflcd concerning 
his Diflblution. For, although there be many 
•who have written on this Subjeft, and all con- 
cur in fetting forth the wonderful Courage and 
Intrepidity wherewith he fpake to the Af- 
lembly; fo that it remaineth incontcftablc, 
that Socrates did thus fpcak ;— yet that it 

wag 
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was his full Perfuafioiij that Death was more 
eligible for him than, Life at fuch a Sea- 
foni they have by no means fo clearly ma- 
nifefted j whereby the Loftinefs of his Style, 
and thexBoldnefs of his Speech, may wear at 
leali the Appearance qf being imprudent and 
unbecoming. 

But Hbrmogenes, the Son of Hipponicus, 
was his intimate Friend ; and from him it is 
we have heard thofe Things of Socrates, as 
fufficiently prove the Sublimity of his Lan- 
guage was only conformable to the Senti- 
ments of his Mind. For, having obferved 
hinfi, as he tells us, chbofing rather to difcourfe 
on any other Subject than the Bufinefs of his 
Trial ; he a(ked him — ^* If it was net neceffary 

t'd hi preparing for his Defence?*' And 

'^ What ! faid he, niy He:rmogen£S — fuppofc 
yoUJ I have not fpent my whole Life in pre- 
paring for this very Thing?" — Hermogenbs 
defiring he would explain himfclf :— " I have^^ 
/aid he, fteadily perfiftcd, throughout Life, in 
a diligent Endeavour to do nothing which is 
vAjufts and this I take to be the heft, aa^ 
X(ip^ honourable ?rtfparatioft./* 

. '^ Bu^ 
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^^ But fee you not> &id HIermogenbSj that 
oft-times here in Athens, the Judges, in* 
fluenced by the Force of Oratory, condenm 
thofe to Death who no way dcferve its and, 
not lefs frequently, acquit the Giiilty, when 
foftened into Connpaflion by thct moving Com? 
plaints, or the infihuating Eloquence of thofe 
who plead their Caufe before them ?*' 

" I know it, replied Socrates j and therc^ 
fore, tupice have I attempted to take the Matter 
of my Defence under Confideration ; But the 
Genius * alvvays oppofed me," 

Her^ 

*^ Various have been the Opinions concerning this Ge? 
niuSy or Demoa of Socrates; and too many for the 
Tranflator to enumerate. What feems the moft probable 
and (atisfaAory is. That the Genius of Socrates, fo dif- 
ferently fpoken of, was nothing more than an uncommon 
Strength of Judgment, and Juftncfs of Thinking ; which 
meafuring Events by the Rules of Prudence, affifted by 
long Experience, and much Obferyation, unclouded and 
tmbiafled by any Prejudices or Paffions, rendered So- 
crates capable of looking, as it were, into Futurity, and 
foretelling what would be the Succefs of thofe AfFairr 
about which he had been confulted by others, or was de«^ 
liberating upon for himfelf. Andj in Support of this' 
ppinion; they urge his Cuftom of fending his Friends— 
Xenop HON, for Example — to cotifult the Oracle when any 
Thing too obfciire for human Reafon to penetrate was pro- 
pofed to him 2 To which might be added, as np mean Tei^ 

timony. 
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- Hermogenes having exprefled fome Afto- 
nifhmcnt at thcfc Words, — Socrates pro- 
c€eded : 

*^ Doth it then appear marvellous to you, 
toy HERNfOGENES, that God fliould think 
tbif the very befl Time for me to die ? — Know 
you not, that hitherto I have yielded to no 
Man, that he hath lived more uprightly, or 
even more pleafurably than myfelf ; poffcfled, 
as I was, of that well-grounded Self-approba- 
tion> arifing from the Confcioufnefs of having 
done my Duty, both to the Gods and Men : — 

timony, his own Praftice on all fuch Occaiions. But from 
whence this Notion arofe, of his being thus uncommonly 
affifted, is not eafy to determine. It might perhaps be from 
nothing more, as fome have imagined, than from his having 
cafually faid on fome Occaiion, — " My Genius would not 
fuffcr me;" alluding to the Notion which prevailed with 
many, that every one had a Genius to watch over, and di- 
rect him. And although nothing more was at the firfl: 
either intended, or underHood by it, than when we fay, 
" My good Angel forbad me j" or, faid fo andfo tame;— 
yet, being verified by the Event, it came at length to be 
confidered, by a fuperflitious People, as fomething fuper- 
natural : And, as it added much Weight to his Counfel 
and Inftru6lions< neither Socrates, nor his Friends, were in 
Haile to difcredit fuch an Opinion; not looking upon 
themfelves as obliged to it, by any one Duty whatfoever. 

"My 
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My Friends alfo bearing their Teftinipriy to 
the Integrity of my Converfation ! But now 
—if my Life is prolonged, and I ani fpared 
even to old Age, — what can hinder, my Her,- 
MOGENES, t^e Infirmities of old Age from 
falling upon me ? — My Sight will grow dim ; 
— • rtiy Hfearing, heavy : — Lefs capabFe . of 
learning, as rnore liable to forget what" I have 
* already learnt : And if, to all this, I bec0nic 
fenfible of my Decay, and bemoan myfelf on 
the Account" of it j how can I i"ay that I ftill 
lived pleafantly ? — It may be tooi continued 
SoCi(ATEs,r— that God, through his Goodn^fs, 
hath appointed for me, not only that my Life 
flioula terminate at a Time which feems the 
moft" feafohable ; but the Manner in which it 
will be ternniinated Ihall alfo be the naoft eligi- 
ble i For,— if my Death is now refolved upon j 
it mufl: needs be, that they who take CKarge 
of this.. Matter, will permit me to choofc the 
Means, fuppofed the moft eafy ; free too from 
thofe lingering Circumftances which keep our 
Friends ir^ anxious Sufpenfe for us, and §11 
the Mind of the dying Man with much P*in 
and Perturbation. And when nothing offjin^ 
^vc — nothing unbecoming, is left on the Me* 

mory 



IPory pf thofe who arc prcfent j but the Man- k 
,fJjifrolyc<J while tlje B9<^y j? yct/oyp.d ^ ^nd the 
rMind ftill capable, of exerting \ik\£ benevolently } 
who can fay, my Hermogenes, .^tl\a* /o .to die 
h not moft .defirable ?-r-And witti gopd Re^- 
fpn, continued Sqcaatbs, did Ae Gods op- 
pofc thcnnfelv,cs^t what Tirne we took the Af^ 
fair of my EJTcape uhder Deliberation ; and 
^^ctcrminecf, tl^at every lyiegns .ftipuld be dili-* 
gei|0y. fought after to c^ffeA it^jTiflce^ if pur 
Pf^gn^s'had b^een carried intp Exccutipn> in- 
ftead of terminating my Life in the Mai>ner rl 
am now going; I had only gained the unlia.ppy 
Privilege .of finding it put ^n End to by the 
Torments of fome. ,Pifcafe, or the ' ffpgeriqg 
D/ecays incident. ^o o|d Age; yv^en.all Tjiings 
|)4lnf^l flow in upon us together^ deftitute of 
cvciy Joy, which might fcrye to' fo£bu and 
aUacy^theoi. 

'^•^ Yet think not, my Hermoc^enes, the 
•i5clire of Death (hall influence me beyond 
what is reafonable;-*-! will not fet out with 
tflcing it at their Hands ;-^but if, when I fpeak 
my Opinion of myfelf, and declare what I 
t&nki have defervedi -both' of Gods andMeni 

liiy 
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tny Judges are difpleafed ; I will much foonor 
ibhmit to it| than mea&ly intreat the Continu** 
ance of my Life, whereby I Ihould only bring 
J|^n myfelf many, and far greater Evils, than 
liny I had takea fuch. unbecoming Fains to 
deprecate." 

In this Manner, Socrates replied to Her- 
MOGENES and others; and his Enemies having 
accufcd him of " not believing in the Gods, whom 
the Citx held Jacred ; buty as defigning to introduce 
other and new Deities j and^ likewije^ of his hav- 
ing corrupted the Touth:^* — Hermogekes far- 
ther told me, that Socrates,— advancing to- 
ifvards thcrTribunal, — thus fpake:—- 

^VWhat I chiefly marvel at, O ye Judges ! 
is thisi—— whence Melitus infcrreth, that I 
cftcem potthpfc as Gods> whom the City hold 
fagred. For that I facrificed at the appointed 
Feftivals, on our common Altars, was evident 
to all others j and might have been to Meli- 
tus, had Melitus been fo minded. Neither 
yet doth it feem to be afferted with greater 
Rc^fon, that my Defign was to introduce 
new Deities among us, bccaufe I have often 
faid, ^^ That it is the Voice of Cod which 
I givcth 
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giveth me Significations of what is moft ttf* 
pcdicntj" firicc they fkcmfelves who obfcrve 
the Chirping of Birds^ or thofe ominous Words 
ipoken by Men^ grtAind their Conclofions oti 
> no other than Voices; Fbr> who among you 
doubteth whether Thunder fendeth forth a 
Voice? or whether it be not the very greateft 
of all Auguries ? — The Pythian Prieftefs her- 
felf J— doth not Ihe like wife, from the Tripod, 
declare, by a Foice, the divine Oracles ? — And, 
truly, that God foreknoweirh the Future; and 
alfo iheweth it to whomfoever he pleafeth, I 
am no way Angular, either in believing, or 
aflerting; f^nce all Mankind agree with nie 
herein ^ this Difference only excepted, that 
whereas they fay. It is from Auguries *, 
Omens, Symbols, and Diviners, whence they 
have their Notices of the Future : I, on the 
contrary, impute all thofe Premonitions, 
.wherewith I am favoured, to a Genius; and 
-I think, that in fo doing, I have fpoken, not 
only more truly, but more pioufly, than they 
who attribute to Birds the divine Privilege o^ 
declaring Things to come : and that I lied not 

* See the learned Mr. Harris's Notes on thefefeveral 
Panicularsj B. i. P, ?, of the Memoirs oi Socrates. 
' - againft 
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.Sg^inft God, I have this indifputablc Proof* 
that whereas I have often communicated to 
many of my friends the divine Counfels ; yec 
hath no man evtr detedcd me of fpeaking 
falfely." : 

No fooner was this heard, but a Murmuring 
arofe among his Judges; feme difbelieving the 
Truth of what he had laid ; while others eri^ 
. Vied him for being, as they thought, niorfc 
highly favoured of the Gods than they. But 
SocrAtess ftill going on ; " Mark ! faid he, 
I pray ; and attend to what is yet rhore extra- 
ordinaryj that fuch of you as are willing, may 
ilill the more difbelieve that I have been thus 
favoured of the Deity : — CHiEREPHON, inquir- 
ing of the Oracle at Delphos concerning mej 
was anfwered by Apollo himfelf, in the 
Prefence of many People, " That he knew 
no Man more free, niore juft, or more wife 
than/." 

On hearing thii the Tiimult among them 

vifibly increafed j but Socrates^ ftill going 

on> — " And yetj Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian 

Lawgiver^ had ftill greater things declared 

B of 
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•of him : For, on his entering into the Tem- 
ple, the Deity thus accofted him — ** t arti 
coniidering, faid he^ whether I (hall call thee a 
•God, or a Man!" Now Apollo compared 
^me not to a God,— This, indeed, he faidj-^ 
♦« That I by far excelled Man :"— Howbeit, 
credit not too haftily what ye have heard, 
though coming from an Oracle ; but let us 
thoroughly examine thofe Things, which the 
Deity fpake concerning me« 

*^ Say then, where have you ever known 
any one lefs cnflaved to fenfual Appetite; 
whom more free than the Man who fub- 
mits not to receive Gift, or Reward, from tRc 
Hands of any other?— Whom can you dcferv- 
»edly efteem more juft, than he who can fo 
well accommodate himfelf to what he hath al* 
rdady in his own Poffcflion, as not even to de- 
fire what belongeth to another ? Or how can 
he fail of being accounted wife, who, from the 
Time he firft began to comprehend what was 
Ipoken, never ceafed to feek, and fearch out, 
to the very bed of his Power, whatever was 
virtuous, and good for Man? And, as a 
Froofj that in fo doing, I have not laboured in 

vain J 
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Vftin ; yc, youffclvcs, know, that many of our 
Citizens ; yea, and nnany Foreigners alio, who 
made Virtue their Purfuit, always preferred, 
as their chief Pleafure, the converfing with. 
me. Whence was it, I pray you, that when 
every one knew my Want of Power to return 
any Kind of pecuniary Favour, fo many (hould 
be ambitious to heftow them on me ? — Why 
doth no Man call me his Debtor, yet many ac- 
knowledge they owe me much ? — When the 
City is befieged, and every other perfon be- 
moaning his Lofs, why do / appear as in no 
Refpect the poorer, than while it remained in 
its moft profperous State ? And what is the 
Caufe that when others are under a Neceflity 
to procure their Delicacies from Abroad, at an 
exorbitant Rate, / can indulge in Pleafures far 
more exquifite, by recurring to the Reflections 
in my own mind ? — And, now, O ye Judges ! 
if, in whatfoever I have declared of myfclf, no 
one is able to confute me as a falfe Speaker; — 
who will fay, I merit not Approbation, and 
that not only from the Gods, but Men ! 

" Neverthelefs, you, O Melitus, have 

aflferted, that I, — diligently applying myfclf 

to the Contemplation, and Praftice, of what- 

B % ever 
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ever is \\rt\3iO\\%—^^ corrupt the Touthx** — And> 
indeed, we well know, what it is to corrupt 
thenfi. But Ihcw us, if iii your Power, whom 
of pious, I have made impious ; — of modefl:, 
fhamelefs j— *of frugal, profufe ?--^Who, from 
temperate is become drunken j-^from labori-* 
6US, idle, or effeminate, by aflbciating with 
me? Or, where is the Man who hath been' 
enflaved, by my Means, to any .vicious Plca- 
fure whatfoever f *' 

"Najr, verily! laid Melitus, but I know 
of many, whom thou haft perfuaded to obey 
thee, rather than their Parents'^ 

" And, witli good reafon, replied SoCra* 
TEs, when the Point in Queftion concerned 
Education ; fince no Man but knows that I 
ma^c this my chief Study : And which of you^ 
if fick, prefers not the Advice of the Phyfician 
to his Parents ? Even the whole Body of the 
Athenian People,— when colleded in the pub^ 
lie Aflcmbly,-^— do not they follow the Opinion 
' of him whom they think the moft able, though 
he be not of their Kindred ?— And, in the 
Choice of a General^ — do you not to your 
Fathers, Brothers, nay even to yourfelves, 

prefer 
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prefer the Man, whom ye think the beft fkiU 
led in Military Difciplinc ?'* 

" Certainly, returned Melitus 5 neither 
can any one doubt of its being moil expe-» 
dicnt/' 

** How then could it efcape being regarded 
even by you, Melitus, as a Thing deferving 
the higheft Admiration ; that, while in every 
other Inftance, the Man who excels in any 
Employment, is fuppofed not only entitled to 
a common Regard, but receives many, and 
thofe very diftinguilhing Marks of Honour 1 
— 19 on the contrary, am perfecuted even to 
Deathj bec^ufe I am thought by many to 
have excelled in that Employment which is 
the mod noble ; and which hath for its Aim 
the greateft Good to Mankind 5 by inftrufting 
our Youth in the Knowledge of their Duty; 
and planting in the Mind each virtuqusi 
Principle!" 

Now, doubtlefs, there were many othei 
Things fpoken at the Trial, not only by So* 
CRATES, but his Friends, who were mpft.zea-^ 
Jous to fopport him^ but I have not been 

B Jt careful 
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careful to collect all that was fpoken, yet 
think I have done enough to Ihew, and thac 
mod plainly, that the Dcfign of Socrates in 
fpcaking at this Tiaie, was no other than to 
exculpate himfelf from any Thing that might 
have the leaft Appearance of Impiety towards 
the Gods, or of Injuftice towards Men. For, 
tvith Regard to Death, lie was no Way folici- 
tous to importune his Judges, as the Cuftom 
was with others : On the contrary, he thought 
it the beft Tinne for him to die. And, that he 
had thus determined with himfelf, was ftill the 
more evident after his Condemnation: For, 
when he was ordered to -fix his own Penalty, * 
he rcfufed to do it, neither would he fuffer 
any other to do it for him : faying, that to fix 

aPe- 



• In all Cal^s where the Laws had fixed the Penalty, one 
fnglc Verdi(5l was thought fufficient } but where the Laws were 
filtnt, a fecond was neccflary, to declare the Punilhment the 
Offender had incuned. • Before this^ fecond Sentence was pro- 
nounced, the Judges were ordered to 'value the Crime, as Cl- 
CERO calls it; and the Offender himfelf was afked, what Penalty 
he thought due to it ; and the Merits of the Cafe being after- 
%tards debated, the Valuation was admitted, or rcjefted, as 
the Judj^es faw Reafon : But Socrates incenfed them fo much 
wiih the Anfwer he made them, that they proceeded, without 
any Delay, to pafs the fecond, or Decretory Sentence againft 
him, and he wat immediately condemned to fuffer Death — .- 
Pott. Antiq. 
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a Penalty! implied a Confeffion of Guilt.— 
And, afterwards^ when his friends would^havc 
withdrawn him privately, he would not con- 
fent; but afked them with a fmile, *^ If they 
knew of any Place beyond the Borders of 
Attica, where Death could not approach Kim ?" 

The Trial being endedi Socrates, as it is 
related, fpake to his Judges in the following 
manner :— • 

" It is neceflary, O ye Judges! that all 
they who ihftrufted the Witneffes to bear, 
by Perjury, falfe Teftimony againft me; as 
well as all thofe, who too readily obeyed their 
Inftruftions, fhould be confcious to themfelves 
of much Impiety and Injuftice : But that I, in 
any wife, Ihould be more troubled and caft ' 
down, than before my condemnation, I fee 
not, fince I ftand here, unconvifted of any of 
the Crimes whereof I was accufed : For no one 
hath proved againft me, that I facrificed to any 
new Deity 5 or by Oath appealed to, or even 
made mention of the Names of any other than 
Jupiter, Juno, and the reft of the Deities, 
which, together with thefe, our City holds fa- 
cred ;^^Neither have they once fhewn, whaf 
B 4 were 
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were the Means I made ufe of to corrupt \hfi 
Toutby at the very Time that I was enuringf 
them to a Life of Patience and Frugality. 
As for thofc Crimes, to which our Laws have 
annexed Death, as the only proper Puniftiment ; 
— Sacrilege, Man-ftealing *, undermining of 
Walls, or betraying of the City, — my Ene- 
mies do not tvcn/ay, that any of ihcfe Things 
were ever once praftifed by me : — Wherefore, 
I the rather marvel, that ye have now judged 
me worthy to die. 

** But it is not for me to be troubled on 
that Account : For if I die unjuftly, the Shame 
muft be theirs who put me unjuftly to Death; 
fince, if Injuftice is (hameful, — fo likewife every 
Aft of it ; but no Difgrace can it bring on 
me, that others have not feen, that I was in- 
nocent. Pa'lamedes likewife affords me this 
farther confolation: For being, like me, con- 
demned undefervedly, he furnifhes, to this very 
Day, more noble Subjefts for Praife, than the 
Man who had ir.iquitoufly caufed his Deftmc- 

tion : 

• It was the praftlcc of many to ftcal Slaves ; or Freemen's 
Children, in order to icli for Slaves, which was made Capital at 
Athens. ^Po t t e R . 
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tion * : — ^And^ I am perfuaded- that I alfo IhaH 
have the Atteftation of the Time to come, a$ 
well as of that which is paft already ; that I 
never wronged any Man, or made him more 
depraved j but, contrariwife, have fteadily en- 
deavoured, throughout Life, to benefit thofe 
who converfed with me; teaching them, to 
the very utmoft of my Power, and that without 
Reward, whatever could make them v^ise and 
happy/' 

Saying this he departed ; the Cheerfulnefi 
of his Countenance, his Gefture and whole 
Deportment bearing Tcftimony to the Truth 
of what he had juft declared. And, feeing 
fome of thofe, who accompanied him, weep- 
ing, — he afked, what it meant? and why 
they were now afflifted ? ** For, knew ye not, 

faid 



» Wh«n the Grecian Kings were to go to the Siege of 
Troy, Ulysses, to fave himfelf from going, counterfeited 
Madnefsj whieh Fala^£DE$ fiifpe^ing, orclened they ^ould 
lay Ulysses's Son in the Furrow where the Father was 
ploughing with an Ox and an Afs, and fowing Salt. Ulys- 
ses immediately flayed the Plough to fave his Child 5 by 
■^hich, being difcovered, he was compelled to go to the Wars. 
For this, and for dther Reafons — [fee- Mem. of Soc. B, 4. 
p. 275*] — Ulysses hatedPALAMEDBSj and aitfuUy contriTC^ 
his Death* 
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ftid he» long ago^ even by /i&tf/ whereof I 
was produced, that I /was born nmortal? — If, 
indeed, I had been taken away, when the 
Things which are moft defirable flowed in 
upon me abundantly i with good Reafon it 
ipjght have been lamented; and, by myfelf 
^ well as others-: But if I am only lo be re- 
moved, when Difficulties, of every Kind, arc 
ready to break in upon me ; we ought rather 
to rejoice, as though my Affairs went on the 
moft profperoufly/' 

Apollodorus being prefent;— one who 
loved Socrates extremely, though other- 
wife a weak Man, he faid to him, ^* But it 
grieveth me, my Socrates ! to have you die 
fo unjuftly!" Socrates, with much Ten- 
dernefs, laying his Hand upon his Head, an- 
fwcrcd fmiling, — ** And what, my much-loved 
Apollodorus ! wouldft: thou rather they had 
condemned iTie justly ?" 

It is likewife related, that on feeing Any^ 
Tus pafs by, — " There goes a Man, faid he^ 
pot a little vain-glorious, on fuppofing he (hall 
^lave atchieved fomething great and noble, in 
putting jne to Death, becaufc I once faid, *' tha<; 

fincc 
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fince he himfelf ha^I been 'dignified with fome 
of the chief Offices in the City, it was wrong 
in him to breed up his Son to the trade of a 
Tanner:" — But he muft be a fool, continued 
Socrates, who feeth not that He who at all 
Times performs Things ufeful, arid excellent, 
is alone the Hero. And, truly, added So- 
crates, as Homer makes fome, who were 
near the Time of their Diflblution, look for- 
ward into Futurity; /, likewife, have a Mind 
to fpeak fomewhat oraculoufly : Now it hap- 
pened, I was once, for a Ihort Time, with this 
fame Son of Anytus i and plainly perceiv- 
ing he neither wanted Talents nor Aftivity, 
therefore I faid, it was not fitting that the 
young Man Ihould continue in fuch a Sta- 
tion: But, continuing as he ftill doth; 

deftitute at the fame Time of any virtuous 
Inftru6tor, to guide and reftrain him within 
the Bounds of Duty i he muft foon fall a Prey 
to fome evil Inclination, that will hurry hini 
headlong into Vice and Ruin." 

And, in thus fpeaking, Socrates prophe-? 
lied riot untruly i for the young Man delighted 
fo much in Wine, that he ceafed not drink- 
ing, whether Night or Day 5 whereby he be-» 
5 camo 
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came perfcftly ufelefs to his Country, to hU 
Friends, and even to himfelf: The Memory 
of Anytus was likewife held in the higheft 
Dcteftation * : And that not only on the Ac- 
count of his other Crimes, but for the fcan- 
dalous Manner in which he had educated his 
Son. 

Now, it cannot be doubted, but SocrateSj, 
by fpeaking thus highly of himfelf, incurred 
the more Envy ^ and made his Judges ftill the 
more eager to condemn him ; yet, I think^ 
indeed, he only obt^ipe^ that Fate, which the 
Gods decree to thofe they moft love; — a Dif- 
charge froni Life, when Life is become a 
Burthen j and that, by a Means, of all others, 
the moft eafy. Yet here, as well as on every 
other Occafion, Socrates demonftrated the 
Firmnefs of his Soul- For although h^ wa,s 

' ' ^ fylly 



* The Athenians foon became fenfible of the Mifch'ef 
they had done, m putting Socrates to Death 5 and To hated, 
the Authors of It, that they would not fuffcr any of tbem to. 
light Fire at their Hearths: They would nut anfvver them.a 
Queftion : They would not bathe with them j' and if they were 
fcen to touch ever fo large a Veffel of Water, they threw it away as 
impure : t\\\, at laf!^, tbefe Men, unable to bear this Ufage an./ 
IfAgfri hanged tliemfelves Pla. in Vhj^d. 
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fully perfuaded, that to die would be the telt 
for him; yet did he not difcover any anxious 
Solicitude, any womanifh Longings for the 
Hour of his Diflblution 5 but waited its Ap- 
proach with the fame fteady Tranquillity, and 
unafFefted Complacency, with which he after- 
wards went out of Life. And, truly, when 
i confider the Wifdom and Greatnefs of Soul, 
fo effential to this Manj I find it not aK)re 
out of my power to forget him, than to re- 
member, and not praise him. And, if 
among thofe who are moft ftudious to excel 
An Virtue, there be any who hath found a Pcr- 
fon.to converfe with, more proper than So* 
CRATES, for promoting his dcfign, — verily, 
we may well pronounce him. The Mosr 

^ORTUNATB OF ALL MANKIND. 
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I Have often wondered by what Argumenti 
the Accufcrs of Socrates could perfuade 
the Athenians that he had behaved in fuch a 
Manner towards the Republic, as to defcrve 
Death: For the Accufation preferred againft 

him, was to this Effeft :— i^ 

** Socrates 
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^"^ SocitATES is criminal; inafmuch as he acr 
^ knowledgeth not the Gods whom the Re- 
5* public holds facred> but introduceth otbfr 
*'* and new EJeities : — Me is likewife criminal, 
^^ becaufe be corrupteth the Toutb:' 

Now, as to the flrft of thefe, that he ac-^ 
knowledged not the Gods whom the Republic held 
Jacredy — what Proof could they bring of this, 
fince \% was manifefl that he often facrificcd 
both at Home, and ,on the common Altars ? 
Neither was it in fecret that he made Ufe of 
"Divination; it being a Thing inell known 
among the People, that Socrates fhould de- 
clare, his Genius gave him frequent Intima- 
tions of the Future; whence, principally, as 
it feems to me, his Accufers iinputed to hinni' 
the Crime of introducing new Deities. But 
furely, herein, Socft.ATEs introduced nothing 
newery or more ftrange^y than any other^ 
who, placing Confidence in Divination, make 

life 

* The Senfe of this Paflage; iogither with the Notcsr 
j^hich here follow upon the feverai Particulars contained la 
h, were obligingly given me by one not more known for his 
Learning, than efteemed for his Candour and Benevolence^-— 
Mr. HARRIS, of Sajuisbwrt. 
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tJfe of Aoguries ^> and Ocnens t» ^nd Sym^ 
bolt §> and Sacrifices j:. . For thefe Men fup« 
pole not that the Birds^^or Perfont they meet 

uneX'- 

^ AuGURisi. tn 6yeek 'btwyit, which originsitly fig« 
nifymg Birds, was by Metaphor, taken to fignify thit 
fXicovery .Of Futurity to^bich Birds were fuppo&d Inilni* 
saental; .,; 

t OMJftits. tn Greek <^ea«i. Voices, either Defcli* 
tatlcns of the Gods, by exprefs Words of their own, heard 
in Temples, Grc^rcs, and otha^ Places ; or incidental Et« 
preifions dropi by Humaii Beiags s who, without iatepding 
ilHAemfelvest were fappo&d to be made Channels of DIvlae 
Communications.. Thus, when Pavlvs Emilivs was jvift 
leturned from the Senate, where the Conduft of the W^ 
with the Macedoiiian King PEttsEd had been decreed to his 
Ctte^ he foimd his little Daughter Terti a in Tears; -On 
Iiis tenderly kiiling her, and demanding the Caufe : My dear 
Father, fays fhe, poor Perfia is dead, Periia (according to 
the LAtia Idiom for Perfes) was the Name of her Lap-Dog. 
The Father, e;d4;erlyeml^racingher, cries out, jlcciph Ohkv^ 
meaJOia >^ify Ouldf I fsizs the Om^. ^milius foon after 
. went, and PfasES was conquered. GV. de Divinat, L.i,C. 
46. According to this Idea of the Word OnuHf the old Ety* 
mologifts very properly inform us, that it was originally 
written Oremen qmodfi ex on^ as being a Method of Divina- 
tion vMch proceeds from the Mouth. 

S Stmbou» InGreek£vf*6o^«, or£vf(Co^o», Signs, Sym« 
bds, or external Type$> by whichfomething elfe more latent 

C was 



tinexpeftcdljr, ***w what \s gdOfi Yor thtm^ 

litit that the Gods, - by theJr Means^ giVfe 

-ctf^t^in Intimations of the Futmi^ «o> ^odb 

\^rho^ apply themfelvcs to Divination. And 

the iiinfie alfo ^as his Opinion j only .with 

iHis Diffeti^nccs th«t while the gfc^fift ?arf 

iayy t^y are perjitaded, or Sffiiaiedi h^ thi 

Flights of Birds^ or fome accidental Ootur^ 

jTfjjqce,.-^ Socrates, op ;he ^coptrary,, fo af- 

i^rced, con?cr«ing thefe Matters, gs he kjnew 

.them from an mtehml Cwfoiimfiiffii .^^mn% 

^ic IMS his Giniu^' from %hoin he received \a$ 

'^InSfetftiation, * And, in confttpence of thtlfe 

^Significations (cofnmunicated| as he' ft td, liy 

})i\^Gimus)^ ScciiAT£3 ^^Qujd ftcquefttljr fpre- 

,.warft.hi$ Friro^firvhat might: h«. weU fpT them 

'- ^y.. .• ;. J:- - • . .; .:■■:......•• tP 

cr "• ' '^v '.■■'.' '..-.'■' : 

•W^f^ft^ified, on the"^ Explanation ol whidi idaperded the 
^aBMWthe Diviner. Thds, i&om Cicbiro, !* ^^ fciiie Twift 
^bofve quoted, wc fcam th^t when K!ng Mi'daI wsfeaiOiM, 
•the Anty/as he was ft^cpin^, fiHcd his Moutfi^ A drains of 
"Corn ; and that ^4icn%tATa ivts ^cepfeg^ In his^radtUr, 
^e Bees eame and fcated thcmfelTes on his^Lips. 'tiOk 
"Symbols were explained to fo»eteI the iRitare Riches of- f ke 
firft, and the future Eloquence of the latter. Cfc. de Dtv. Z. %. 

X Sacaifici^. In ^$eA ev^m* The Mpe&lom ^i 
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t0jog tftd :ifhat to forbear h and fuch as wcr^ 
guided by hk Advice, foynd their iVdvantag^ 
lA £> doing It while (hofe who nrgle£ted ic> had 
QOfmdi Caufe for Repentance *• 

Npw» irhg :I9 there that wiU npt readiljr 
acknowledge^ that SoCRAiTts could have n0 
Defire to appear to hi& Friends either as an 
Entbiffiaft^ or arroganc Boafter ? which^ how* 
erec^^iWDiild' have beien unavoidable^ had ht 
openly aflerted that Notias af the Fmure had 
teen, gfvea him by the Deity; while a Faiiora 
in the Ewoc n)ade the Falfcdood of the A{* 
y Cz fertfert 

the Entnils of Viftims, and the Divination thence deduced, 
are too well' llnavi^ti to need Exjplanatlbn. 

, * A3 an Infiance of this^ ;t is £ud, l^ait after H^ Defei^ 
of the Athpians, at the Battleof Dellum, he told Ai%ejair 
ADEs, aod thpfe whp were with him, '* Tiiat Jie had juft 
'*received'Iiitlmdti(ms from hs Genius, ihat they ihould aot 
'' talarfht^faiae Road the gre&tcfd Part of their broken Fofces 
'* ha4tf4(L«|, bvt tarn iaIP fom^ otMr/' By .^hieh ftfe^ti^ 
thofe who pai4 Regard to bis Adipgnitioos efcaped; while 
the reft, iDeing overtaken by a Party of the Eneitiy's Horfe, 
were either killed on the Spot^or made Prifoners. Neither 
doth this, or any of the like Inftances, oppofe the Opinjoa 
tf thoie whbfity Soc&at£s's Genius was nothing more tlian 
found Judpncrtt, or Reafon^ free from all the Warpings and* 
J. • Mifts 
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fertion notorious to all. Wherefore, it it mi* 
tiiftO:, Socrates foretold nothing/ but what 
he firmly believed would^ hereafter, be ful* 
filled: — But, wbire could he place this full 
Confidence, exclufive of a Deity i and how 
could one, who thus confided, be faid to ac- 
knowledge no Gods ? ■ - ' 

Farther : — ^Although Socrates ^Iw^ys ad* 
vifed his Followers to perform the neceifftfyi 
Affairs of Life in the beft Manner they were 
able; YfU with regard to every Thing,- the 
Event whereof was doubtful, he conftantly 
fent them to confult the Oracle, whether it 
cugbt, or ought not^ to be undertaken. He 
likewifc aflertcd, that the Science of Divina- 
tion was neccflary for all fuch as would go- 
vern, fuccefsfiiUy, either Cities or private Fa- 
milies: For, although he thought every 
one might choofe his own Way of Life,; and 
afcprw^rds, by his Induflry, excel therein t' 
whether Archite^re, Mechanics, Agrieul-' 
turt', fuperihtendihg 'the Labourer,, manag- 

Mifts of Paffion; improved by Exp«-ience, and a. careful 
Obfervatfon of Nature and Things. CoaNELius Nepos 
wiled Prudence a itind of Di\:i nation. 
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ing the Fioances, or praftifing the Art of 
War; yet even bere^ the Gods, he would 
fay, thought proper to rcfcrve to thcmfclves, 
in all thefe Things, the Knowledge of that 
part of them which was of the moft Im- 
portance; fincc he, who was the moft care- 
fill to cultivate his l^ield, could not know, of 
a Certainty, who fhould reap the Fruit of it* 
He who built his Houfe the moft elegantly, 
was npt fure who fhould inhabit 7r. He who 
was the beft (killed in the Art of War, could 
not fay, whether it would be for his intereft 
to command the Army: Neither he who 
was the moft able to direft in the Admi* 
niftration, whether for his to prefide over the 
City. The Man who married a fair Wife, 
in Hopes of Happinefs, might procure for 
himfelf a Source of much Sorrow; and he 
who formed the .moft powerful Alliances, 
might come in Time, by their Means, to 
be expelled his Country. Socrates, there- 
fore, efteemed all thofe as no other than 
Madmen, who, excluding the Deity, referred 
the Succefs of their Defigns to nothing higher 
than human Prudence. He likewife thought 
thofe not much better, who had Recqurfe (o 
C3 Divl- 
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Divination on every Occafion ; as if a Man 
was to confult the Oracle^ whether he fliould 
give the Reins of his Chariot into the Hands 
of one ignorant, or well verfed in the Art of 
Driving j or place, at the Helm of his Ship, 
a Ikilful or unlkilful Pilot. He alfo thought 
it a Kind of Impiety, to importune the God»' 
with our Inquiries concerning Things, of 
which we may gain the Knowledge by Num-% 
ber, Weight, or Meafure; it being, as it 
feemed to him, incumbent on Man to mak^ 
Kimfelf acquainted with whatever the Gods 
had placed within his Power: As for (bch 
Things as were beyond his Comprehenfion, 
for tbe/e he ougHt always to apply to the Ora- 
cle ; the Gods being ever ready to* communi- 
cate Knowledge to thofe, whofe Oire had been 
to render them propitious, 

Socrates was, almoft, continually in Mcn^s 
Sight. The firft Hours of the Morning were 
^ufually fpcnt in the Places let apart for 
Walking, or the public Exercifes j and from 
thence he went to the Forum, at the Time 
when the People were accuftomed to aflcm- 
ble. The Remainder of the Day was paffed, 

where 
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^hitt might be fctn the grcateft Concourfe 
9f the Athenians; and; for the moft Part, 
be fo di&oUrfed, that all who were willing 
noight hear whacfoever he faid : Yet no oM 
ever obftrvcd Socrat£s either fpcaking ot 
praftifing any Thing impious^ or profane i 
neither did he amufe himfelf, like others^ 
with making curious Refearches into the Work« 
of Nature; Ind finding out how sbis, which 
Sophifts call the fForU^ had its Beginning | 
or what thofe powerful Springs which influ-^ 
ence Celeftial Bodies* On the contrary^ he 
demonftrated the Folly of thofe who bulled 
tfaemfelves much in fuch fruitlefs Difquifi- 
tions ; •^—afkingy whether they thought they 
were already fufficiendy inftru£ted in bumMB 
Affairs^ thai; they undertook^ only^ to medi* 
tate on divm f Or, if pafling over the firft^ 
and confifiing their Inquiries altogether to 
the latter^ they appeared, even to thcmfelves, 
to a£fc wifely^ and as became Men. He mar« 
veiled they Ihould not perceive, it was Adt 
for Man to inveftigate fuch Matters; fol* 
thofe among them who arrogated the moft 
to themfelves, becaufe they could with the 
greateft Facility talk on thcfe fubjedks, never 
C 4 agrted 
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agreed in the fame Opinion ; ^ but like Mad« 
men^ fbme of whom tremble when no Dangtsr 
is near; while others fear no Harm at the 
Approach of Things hurtful: ib thefe Phi- 
lofophers; feme of them aflerting there was 
po Shame in faying or doing any Thing be«* 
fore the People i others fendihg their . Difci'o 
pies into Solitude; as if nothing innocent 
could be performed by us in Public. Some 
' regarding neither Temples npr Altars^ nor 
reverencing any Thing whatfoever as divine; 
while others thought nothing could be found 
too vile for an Objcft of. their Adoration.— 
Even among thofe who laborioufly employi^d 
themfelves in ftudying the Univerfe, and the 
Nature of all Things, fome imagined the 
whole of Being to be fimply One only j others, 
that Beings are in Number infinite : Some, that 
ell Things arc eternally moving ; others, that 
potbing can be moved at all: Some, that all 
Things 2Xt generated and dejircyed y others, that 
there can never be any Generation or Defiruiliou 
of any Thing *f 
1^ He 

* This Paflage, with the fallowing Note upon it, to- 
gether with the Note marked *, p. 34, were given tp t^e 
IJT^il^tor \>y Mr. Harris, 

^ u 
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He would a(k> concerning thefe bufy In« 
qtiirers into the Nature of fuch Things as 
are only to be produced by a div^ine Power,*— 
whether^ as thofe Artifts who have been in* 
finided in fome Art, believe they are able to 
praAife it at Pleafure, fo they, having found 
out the immediate Caufe^ believe they fliall be 
able, fpr their own Benefit, or that of odiensy 
to. produce Winds and Rain, the Viciflitudes 
of Time, or the Change of Seafons ? Or .if 
indeed altogether deftitute of this Hope, thejr 
could content tbemfelves with fuch fruitUfs 
Knowledge? . ; 

In this Manner would he reafon concern* 
ing thofe People who gave themfelves up to 

fuch 

In this Faifage Socrates has Reference to the Speci:Qa« 
tionsy partly Phyfical, partly Metaphyfical, of the Philofo- 
phcrs, who lived before him, and whofe Writings now are 
either wholly loft, or only preferved in Fragments by Aris^ 
TOTLf, Cicero, Simplicius, ISc. The Names of thel}^ 
ancient Sages were Melxssus, Parmenides, Akaxaso- 
HAS, Heraclitus, Democritus, Wr. 'Twould be fu* 
perfluous in tliis Place to fay any Thing concerning the;ir 
Opiniofks, the DiverfTty among them is fufHciently fet forth 
by our Author, and 'tis on this Diverjuy refis the Yosot oi 
\fa Argument* 
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fbch ufelefs Speculaticm. As for himfelf, 
Man^ Md what related to Man^ were the only 
S<»bjcft9 on which ^ he cbofe to employ him* 
ielf. To this Purpofe^ all his Inquiries and 
Converfation turned upon what was pious^ 
what impious; what honourable^ what bafef 
what juft, what unjuftj what Wifdom, what 
Folly; what Courage, what Cowardice i what 
% State or political Community, vt^hat the 
Char*6ter of a Statefinan or Politician i what 
a Government of Men % what the CharaAer 
i^one f qual to fuch Government* It was on 
diefe^ and other Matters of the fame Kind, 
that he ufed to differt; in which Subjefts, 
tkofe who were knowing he ufed to efteem 
Men di Honour and Goodnefs ; and thofe 
who were ignorant, to be no better than the 
bafcft of Slaves f. 

That 

* He fpesrks^ here of the Government of Men in Qmtra^ 
^fttn^icn to that of Bruns, as pra^tfed over Sheep by 
ShtpkiCtdSf over Cattle by Herdfmen, over Horfes by Jlorfc*- 
men. The Bnitf s all confidered as irrational, but Man as 
iKt^and^ Soe this Matter finely illuflrated by XENOPuoify 
ift the Beghining of his Cytopadiit. 

t EpJfCTETUs confines the Study and Inquiries of Men 
to yft iiarro\/er' Bounds;' for he (ays,—" As tlie Subj^ 

•♦ Matt<ar 
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.That the Jttdgcs of Socrates Ihould err 
concerning hirft, in Points wherein his Q|)inion 
might nor be apparently inanifefl:, I marvel 
not ; but that futh Things as had beta fpokeit 
flatnly, and aftcd ^enfy, fhould have no 
Weight with thenn^ is indeed wonderful j— 
for, being of the Senate^ and having taken, 
as was cuftomary^ the fenatorial Oath, bf 
which her bound himfelf to aft in all Thingt 
cionfornfiable to the Laws, and arriving in 
his Turn to be Prcfident of the Affembly of 
the People *, he boldly refufcd to give his 
Suffrage to the iniquitous .Sentence whi4k 
csondcmhcd the nine Captains f, two of whom , 

were 

•* Matter of a Carpenter, is Wood ; of a Statuary, Brals ; 
•* fo of the Art of Living, the Subjed-Matter is, each Per- 
*' fon's own U/e.^ — But the mojre enlarged Scheme of So- 
V eRATEs feems more amiable, as more juft,. 

* Efistate. 

' t The Crime alleged againft thefe Men was, their not 
liBving taken Care to pay the laft Rites to t)ie Dead after m 
Sea-Fight with the Lacedemoniaiis, though they couki 
plead in Excufe for the not doing it, the being prevented by 
a violent Storm. Sec&A.T£8, notwithflanding Theke- 
if ENE8, one of his Followers and Friends, had preferred the 
Accufation, oppofed it flrongly ; and when called upon to 
pot the Judgment in Writing, as hit Office required hlfn, 

he 
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were Erasmides and Tmrasellus^ to'an unjufi: 
Death 1^ being neither intimidated with the 
Menaces of the Gfeat^ nor the Fury of tnc 
Peoples but fteadily preferring the Sanftity 
of an Oath to the Safety of his Perfon :, For 
he. was perfuaded the Gods watched over the 
Aftions and the Affairs of Men, in a Way al- 
together different to what the. Vulgar imagin- 
es for while ib^e limited their Knowledge. 
to /me Particulars only, Socrates, on the 
contrary, extended it to all-, firmly perfuaded^ 
that every Word, every Action, nay even our, 
Qlpft retired Deliberations, were open to. their 
View*s that they were every where prefentj 
and communicated to Mankind all fuch Know- 
ledge as related to the Conduft of human Life:— 
Wherefore, I greatly wonder the Athenians 
could ever fuffer themfelves to be perfuaded 
that SocRATBS retained Sentiments injurious 
to the Deity ! He, in whom nothing was ever 

ob- 

he told them at' firfl be was unacquainted with the Law«> 
Terms ; and at laft abfolutely refufed to do it. 

* When you have fhut your Door, faith Epict^tus^ 
and darkened your Room, remember never to fay. You are 
alcne : For God is within, and your Genius is within, and 
wl^at need they of Light to fee what you axe doing? 
Cartek^s EpiCf 
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obferved unbecoming that Reverence fo juitif 
due to the Gods; but^ on the contrary^ fo 
behaved towards them« both in Regard to his 
Words and his A£lions, that whoever ihall 
hereafter demean himfelf in fuch a Manner^ »!{# 
bej in F.zd:, and ought alio to be elleeaiedy a 
Man of the trueft and moft exemplary Fietf • 
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BU T it is ftill Matter of aiore Woqder .t» 
ncie^ that any one could be prevailed on 
to believe,, that Socrates was a Corrupter tf 
Toutb! SocRAT£s^ the moft fober^ and the 
moft chafte of all Mankind ! fupporting with 
equal Cheerfulncfs the Extreme^ whether, of 
Heat or Cold! * who flirunk at no Hard- 
flitps, decliqjcd no Labour^ and knew fo per* 
fe6t)y how xo mtoderate his Defires^ as to make 
the LittU he pofTeiTed altogether fufEcient /or 

- him! 

* It was his Cuftom never to drink on his Return from 
.hisExercifes, till after having poured Abroad the firft Bucket 
of Water, though ready to die with Thirit aftd Heat i add 
thi9, as he faid, to exerctfe his Patience^ and accuftom his 
iiBRfual Appetites the better to obey his Reafoo* 



iiiinF Could iuch a ohe be nn Encoihitgd^ te 
Impiety, lnjiiftice>^ Ltixury> Intemperance 
££^emmtqr^•^-^Bllt^ fo far from lany fiiek 
Thing,. that on the contrary he i^cUtmed 
many: fron thefe Y taes^ by kindliog in theii* 
lllinda a L.ove of Virtue i encoumging thesi 
tathtnk, that. by. a.ftedfaft Perfcveramre cbejr 
might make themfclves cftccmcd, by becom- 
ing virtuous Men : "^Irid althougTiTie never 
undertook to be a Ttacher cf joibers 5 yet, at 
he praftifcd the Virtues he fought to recom- 
wdnd^^ tbofe whoi converfed Wkh him wofr 
4Mumited with the Hopes of becoanng one 
D^niife, from the influence of hia Exampkv 
'Kl}tthat SocRATfis ever <>nfitfed a dueCtm^ 
<evti for his Body 1 neither did he conClmtftd 
chofe !who did: He would even frequentlf 
Wami the People whofe Cuftom it Was ta^Mt 
toexccft> and afterwards^ ufe immoderate £je^ 
ereifei %ing, that Men Ihduld only eait tiH 
l^ture was fatis&d> and then app!f i^ent^ 
icives to fome moderate Exercife; which 
would not only keep the Body in Health, 
but fet the Mind at Liberty for the more 
proper Diigharge of its peculiar Duties* 



hk 
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- In his Apparel nothing, was either deliidate 
OF oftentatidlis i and the fame might, he fanl 
with Refped to his whole Manner of Living : 
Yet no Man ever became avaricious; frMn 
liaving-cont^rred with Socrates : On the con* 
ihffy many were fectaimed from thia infamcMk 
Vict,' hf hW Example, as they had been ■ at 
rtady front many others 5 while they O^bferved 
film hoi drily to fort>eiar the taking aity Re- 
ward of; thofe who fought his Converfetiott, 
but heard him earneftly contend it was nece^ 
fary to do fo^ for any one who defired to avoid 
yNav^y i^ For ftk:h, he would fay^ ks fubmit 
%o tttiivt a pecuniary Return for the Inftrud- 
t}oM«heyfteftow^ are Doionger at Ubdrtyto 
fhe, or withbM thfemj but, like fa» many 
®af%fsy arc at the Will of thofe from whom 
they «re content to receive Wages* Thcrc- 
fbft hie ntitkh admired, that the Mas who 
'profciored Mmfdf a I'eacber of Fh^e, ihould 
ii^afe himfelf fo'fer s unlefs he either under- 
mbod not, that to gain a virtuous Friend was 
the greateft of all Acquifitions; or at kail 
"feared, that loch as had been made wife and 
virtuous by his Inftruftioni,. might ytt be want- 
ing in Gratitude to their greateft Benefador.^ 
V : 4 But, 
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*But, far frow a»y fuch > Abfufditfi ' So- 
GRATIS^ without letting himfelf up-^for an' 
Inftriidori had full Confidence^ that all who 
atien46d to hisJDifcouriesj and enobra$fld:^ia 
Doflfrincfc would never fail in . Point; 4|f 
Ffi^dihip, either to him> or to e^l^.othcii^ 
-^Howi then could a Man like li^/ii; t^: a.Cff^* 
rt^ftfr of Touth ; unlefs, haply, the Sjtucly of 
Viftui;- Ihould be ; the Way^ to ; cor^pt . the 
Morals, and ificline Mankind to becorpe inor^ 
diflolutc? ; . .^; - , 

But, fay his Accufer«,; *^ Socrates makei 
thofe who converfe with him, Conteaitiecs ^ 
the Laws; calling it Madnefs, to leave tp 
Qbanu the £le6tion of our Magiilratea; while 
no one would be willjng to take a Pilot, ftft 
Architeft, or even a Teacher of Mufic> on 
the faaie Terms ; though Miftakes in fuck 
Things would be far lefs fatal than Errony 
in the Adminiftration." With thefe^ a^d the 
like Difcourfes, he brought (as was faid) the 
Youtji by Degrees to ridicule apd conteoi^ 
the eftablifhed Form of Governnienti and 
made them thereby, the more headflrong and 
audacious. 

Now 
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Now, it fccmeth to me, that whoever ap- 
plies himfelF to the Study of Wifdom, in 
Hopes of becoming one. Day capable of di- 
rcfting his FelloW-Citizens^ will not indulge^ 
but rather take Pains to Jitbdue whatever he 
finds in his Temper of turbulent and impe- 
tuous 5 knowing that Enmity and Danger arc 
the Attendants on Force; while the Path 
of Per/uajionh all Security and Good-Will: 
For they who are compelled hate whoever 
compels them, fuppofing they have been in- 
jured J whereas we conciliate the AfFeftion of 
thofe we gain by PerfuaGon 5 while they con- 
fider it as a Kindnefs, to be applied to in fuch 
a Manner. Therefore, it is only for thofe to 
employ Force, "who pofkfk Strength without 
Judgment; but the Well-advifed will have 
Recourfe to other Means* Befides, he who 
pretends to carry *his Point by Forcej hath 
need of many AfTociates; but the Man who 
can perfuade^ knows, that he is of himfelf 
fufficient for the Purpofc : Neither can fuch 
a one be fuppofed forward to fhed Blood; 
for, who is there would choofc to dejiroy 
D a Fcl- 
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a Fellow-Citizen^ rather than make a Friend of 
him^ by Mildnefs and Perfuafion i 

But^ adds hia Accufeo ^^ Critias aod 
A(.ciBiAD^s were two of his intinriatc 
Friends 5 and thefe were not only the moft- 
profligate of Mankind^ but involved their 
Country in the greatcfl: Misfortunes i for^ 
a$ among The Thirty none was ever found 
fo cruel and rapacious as Critxas; fb^ 
during the Democracy, none was fo auda- 
cious^ fo diiTolute, or iq infolent^ as Alci* 

BIADES/' 

Now I ihall not take upon me to exculpate 
either of thefe Men i but fhall only relate at 
what Time^ and> as I tbink^ to what End^ thejr 
became the Followers of SocRAT£s«t 

Critias and Alcibiades were, of all the 
Athenians^ by Nature the mod ambitious i 
aiming, at what Price foever, to let thenti* 
felves at the Head of the Common weajth, 
and thereby exalt their Names beyond that pf 
any other: They faw t^hat SocR>«rEs lived 
well-fatisfied with his own (canty PoiTefllons $ 
* that 
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that he could rcftrain every Pafiion' withlh 
its proper Bounds^ and lead the Minds (X 
hi3 Hearersj by the Power of his Reafoning^ 
to what Purpofe he moft defircd. Underftand- 
ing tbis, gnd being fuch Men as we have 
already dcfcribcd them, will any one fay it 
•was the t'etnferance of Socrates, or bis Wof . 
^ UfCy they were in Love with i and not 
rather, that by hearing his Difcourfcs, and 
obfcrvip^ his Actions, they might the better 
know how to manage their Affairs, and ha- 
rangue the People ? 

And, trulyt I atp thoroughly perfuaded, 
that if the Gods had ^ven to thefe Men the 
Choice of pafling their whole Lives after the 
Manner of Socrates, or dying the next 
Moment, the laft would have been preferred, 
as by much the moft eligible. And their 
€>wn Behaviour bears fufficient Teftimony to 
the Truth of this Aflertion ; for, no fooncr 
did they imagine they furpaffed in Knowledge 
the reft of their Contemporaries, who, toge- 
ther with themfelves, had attended on So- 
crates, but they left him, to plunge info 
Bufinefs and the Afiairs of the Adminiftra- 
D % tions 
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tioh.; . the only End they could propofe, m 
dcfiring to aflbciate with him. 

But, perhaps, it nciay be objefted, that 
Socrates ought not to have difcourfed with 
.his Followers on the Affairs of Government, 
till he had firft inftrudted them how to 
behave with Temperance and Difcretion. — 
Far am I from faying otherwife: And jQiall 
-only obferve, that it is commonly the Prac- 
tice with thofc who are Teachers of, others, 
to perform in the Prefence of their Pgpils the 
Things they would recommend ; to the End, 
that while they enforced them on thcir'Minds, 
by the Strength of their Reafonings,; they 
might fet forth, by their Example, the Minner 
-in which they are done. 

. Kow, with Refpeft to ^/Vi&^^of thefe Me* 
thods . of Inftrudion, I know not of - any 

. who went beyond Socrates j his whole Life 
ferving as an Example of the mod unblc- 
mifhed Integrity; at the fame Time that 
he ever reafoned with a peculiar Force antd 
Energy, on Virtue, and thofe fcveral Du- 
ties which are becoming us as Men. And 

it 
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it is certain, that even Qiitias and Alcibi- 
ADBS themfclves behaved foberly and wifely all 
the Tinie they converftd with him; not that 
they feared Punifhment; but as fuppoling a 
regular Conduft would bcft ferve the End thqr 
had in View. 

Neverthclefs, I know there are many, 
vrho value themfelves on the Account of their 
Philofophy -, who allow not that a virtuous Man 
can ever be any other than virtuous, but, that 
he who is once temperate, modeft, juft, muft 
always rerkiain fo; becaufe the Habits of 
thefe Virtues being. deeply imprinted, can- 
not afterwards be erafed out of the Minds 
of Men. But I hold not this Opinions 
for, as the Body from Difufe may come in 
Time to be deprived of all its Powers, fo 
the mental Faculties may lofe all their 
Energy, through a Negleft of their being 
exerted duly, and the Man no longer able to 
a£t, or not aft in the Manner that beft be- 
comes him. Therefore, Fathers, although 
otherwife well aflured of the good Difpofi« 
tion of their Children, forget not to warn 
them againft the Company of ill Men i know- 
D 3 ing^ 
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ingj that as to converfe with the Good> muft 
txeitife ftnd improve every Virtue 1 fo^ to 
affociate with the Bad| mud pfovq ntf Itf^ 
|)err)icious and bailefuK Atid td th\a Piiipofe 
nlfb the Pott*:-* 

" Although i^wc^l/c/^yttx of the. pleafing Charm, 
Th6 Mihd ftill bends where ^riebdfhip points thfe Way a 

Let^/Wtftr, thcn> thy¥krtrter*sBofoiTlWarm< 
Left Fin fhould lead thy fof ten'd Soul adray.'^ 

And that, other— 

*' In the //jw^ Mind, now Good, rtovf fiad^ prevail* ^ 

And with thefe do I agree j forj . as wc 
may obferve. People who have learnt Vcries 
foon forget them, if not frequently repeat^ 
cdj fo will it prove with Regard to the 
!]Preiepts of Phllofophys they flip out 0/ 
the Memory, and along with them we 
Ipfe the. very Ideas which kindled and nouv 

♦ f Htoems,— The tJharafter of this Poet Is,* That fki 
ydfcued Poetry front trifling fttid ufcie& Subjeds, toempkijr 
it in thd Service of Virtue asid Qoodn^s^ Hewas.l^tttfl 
the 39th Olympiad. 

♦J* this Oeptkt TfAftflation wa^ given rtfc by a knid 
Friend, 

4 liflied 
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tifhtd in our Souls the Love of Virtue; 
which Ideas once gone, no Wonder if the 
Prague of it ceafes loon after. I have ob- 
ferved fafther, that fuch Men as ^re hur- 
ried away with an inordinate Love, whe- 
ther of 'Wine or Women, become lefs ca- 
pable of attending to what will be for their 
Advantage; or refraining from what is to 
their Harm : So that it hath often happened, 
that mapy, wTio before were remarkable for 
their Oeconomy, no fponer became Slaves to 
one or bChir of thefe Paflions, but all Things 
went to ruin; and having fquandered away 
their S0bftance, were cppnpcUed, through 
Want, to fiibmit to fuch Offices, as they 
themfelves had once thought Jbameful. How 
then lliall we fay, that hft who is once tempe- 
rate, tamni become intemperate ; or, that he 
who a£ts uprightly, at one Time, cannot^ zx, 
afaother, aft the very eontraty f — For myfelf, 
I am perfuaded, that no one Virtue can fubfift: 
that i& not diligently and duly exercifed ; and 
Temperance more elpecially; becaufe our 
fenfttal Defires, being feared with our Minds, 
in the /am Bo^j^f are continually foHciting 
D 4 us 
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US to a G>mpliapce yfiih tbofe Appetites N^ 
ture hath implanteji j though at the Expence 
of Vjrtue, and all Thiogs virtuous. Where- 
fore, I can well imagine, that even Alcibi- 
ADEs and Critias could reftrain ..their vi- 
cious Inclinations, ,while they accompanied 
with Socrates, and had the Afliftance of 
his Example; but >eing at a Diftancc from 
him, — Critias, retirijig^into . Xheffaly, tberf 
very^ffoon completed his kuin, bychoofing 
to afTociate with Libertines, rather than with 
fuch as were Men of Sobricty^ and Integrity \ 
— whije Alcibiades^ feeing himielf fought 
after by Women o/ the higtieft Rank^ on 
Account of his Beauty i and ajt the fame 
Time much flattered by many who were 
then in Power, becaufe of the Credit he had 
gained, not only in Atheps, but with fuch as 
were in Alliance with her :— ^In a word j per- 
ceiving how much, h? was the Favourite of 
the People j and . placed, as it were, above 
the Reach of a Competitqr.i neglecJ^ed .that 
Care, of himfelf which alone, could fecure 
him : Like the Athletic, who will not be. at 
the Trouble to continue his Exercifcs, on 
ifeing no one near, abje to dilpute the Prize 

with 
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with him. Therefore, in fuch an extraordi^ 
nary Concurrence of Circumftances as befel 
thcfe Men; puffed up with the Nobility of 
their Birth, elated with their Riches, and in-* 
flamed with their Power 5 if we confider diQ 
Company they fell into, together with their 
many unhappy Opportunities for Riot and 
Intemperance, can it feem .wonderful, — fepa- 
rated as they were fpom Socrates, and this 
for fo long a Time too, — if at length they 
became,. altogether degenerate, and rofe to 
that Height of Pride and Infolence to which 
we have been WitnefTes ? 

But the Crimes of thefe Men are, it feertis, 
in the Opinion of his Accufer, to be charged 
upon SocRATE$j yet allows he no Piraife for 
keeping them within the Bounds of then: 
Duty in that Part of Life which is generally 
found the moft intemperate and untraftable: 
Neverthelefs, on all oihtr Occafions, Men 
judge not in this Manner. For, what Teacher 
^ of Mufic, or any other Art or Science, was 
ever known to incur Cenfure, becaufe the 
Scholar, whom he had well inftrufted, forr 
got all he had been taught, when placed 

under 
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tmder the Care of fome other Mifter f Of 
irhar Father would cc^ndcmn thofe Cortipianiciw 
t( hii Son, with whom the firft Years of his 
life had been fpeftt innocently ; becatife after- 
Wards he had been drawn afide into Riot and 
Debauchery, by aflbciating himfelf with very 
different People t — ^Will he not rather beftoW 
the greater Praile on the one, by how much 
more he fees his Son hath been corrupted by 
ihceJjber? — Even Parents themfclvcs are not 
blamed for the Faults of their Children^ 
tboujgh educated under their own Eye, pro- 
vided they are careful not to fet before them 
any ill Example. 

Here, then, is the Teft, whereby to have 
tried Socrates: — ^' Hath his Life been 
ifickcd? — let him be confidered, and con- 
densed, as a wicked Man : — But, if other- 
wife; — if lie hath fteadily and invariably per- 
icvered in the Paths of Virtue, — accufe him 
not o£ Crimes, which his Soul never knew/* 

^ Yet, it ftiay be, he countenanced thofe 
Vices in others, which in his own Perfon he 
chofe not to cohimit. " 

But 
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But ht from SbcitATss were all fuck 
•Compltatices !— On the contrary; whfen Cui^ 
TXAs was enfnared with the Love of EuTHt^ 
Dtbivi, he earneftly endeavoured to euit 
{him of fo bafe a Paflion; fhewing how it*- 
libefA]^ how indecent^ how unbecoming the 
Man of Honour^ to fawn> and cfihgQ ztSBL 
mranlf aft the Beggar: before him, too, 
whom ^f all others he the moft earnefUy 
ftrovc to gaiA the Efteem of; and, after all, 
for a Favodi*^ which carried along with it the 
greateft Infamy « And when he fucceeded tidt 
jn his private Remonftrances; CitiTrAS fl^ll 
perfifting in his unwarrantable Defigns/*^- 
SocitAn^ it is faid, reproached hint ' 9a 
the Prtfehee of many^ and even before the 
beloved EuthydemuS; refembling him to % 
Swine, the moft filthy and difgufting of all 
Animato. For this CaufeCaiTiAs hated him 
ever after; and, when; one of. ^e Tbirtf^ 
being advanced^ together with Charicle^ 
to prcfide in the City, he forgot not the 
Affront; but, in order to revenge it, made 
a Lftw^ wherein it was forbidden that any 

ihouU 
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4b6uld' teach; PUkfafby in Athens*: Bf 
jf)iith he meant>. shaving nothii% in particular 
jigainit Socrates, to involve him. in the Re* 
^ro^ci^rcafl: i^. this' Step on all the Philolb* 
^hers.^ and chd^eb^v Ti^er him; in common 
with the reft,, odioiis ^to the People: For / 
oieveiL^. bea^d:. Socrates fay that he taugbi 
J^hilofpphy > peithef did I know any who 
,em did hear hipi : But CRiTiAa was ftuog ; 
lijad. he deterxnined to Ihew:' it < ■ Now 
^er ^be thirty had . ppt to , D,cath , many 
^{jtheCitizenSj and fome of them of the beft 
(^ii^n]f..fi and i>a4::given up the Reins t6 all 
J^Iaffnftr of Vioj^nce and Rapine; Socratbs 
rha4: laid fomewhcce, /^ that it wouldiaftonifh 
.bun. much, if he who loft Part of the tfcrd 
ijeifcfy; Day, while, the reft grew poorer and 
fjweaker under.: his -Management, fhould deny 
jbisr ^being a l^a4 Herdfman: But it would 

c'V** This^ Law was '^gafn abrogated upon the Expulfipn 
^tBeTWfty Tyrants.-^w Potter's Grecian Antiquities^ 
'Kd' ij Chop. 25. ... , 

'jl^yy 4- • .' ' ( i '. . 

" "flti^ (aid, thatlhe^NumVer of thofe put to Death by 

iflflc^ynrnts/werfe Fourteen Hundred ; and this, without 
^(Bfl^ Fomi of Law : Befides Five Thoufand, wlio were 
driven into Baniihment. 

aftonifh 
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aftonifh him ftill morea:' if. he. Vvhb had the 
Charge_of the City, and .fal^.tjic !Nupibcr.af 
his Citizens decre^e [hourly, while the reft 
bfccame more diflblutie and depraved \ under 
his Adminiftration, fhould be fhamelefs enougk 
not td acknowledge himfdf an w/7 Riilcr/*— 
Thcfe Words, therefore, of Sock ates, being 
told to Critias and Charicles, they fent for 
hims and ihewing him the Lawj ftraitly for- 
bad him to difcourfe any more with the. young 
Men. Soc|iATEs then afked,-T-^' if ..if w^ 
permitted him to propofc fome . Queftiong^^ 
touching fome Parts of the faid Law ; which 
he faid he could not thoroughly undei-ftand;** 
and being anfwercd it was permitted :;-f-ff I 
am always, faid he, moft ^!^y ^^^^7:^^ 
I^aws s but> to the End I n^ay not tranigreis 
unwittingly, inform me, I pray you, whether 
you take Philofophy, as it (lands here con- 
demned by you, to confift in^ ^eafoning r^/, 
jor Re^foniBg wrong; fince, if you intend; it 
to imply the firft, then muft we henceforth 
beware how we reafon r/g;i/i but if the lat- 
ter is meant,, the Confequence is plain, then 
muft we endeavour to mend our Reafoning." . 

At 
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At theft Words Charicles l^lhg much 
mragedj faid to hiiHf ^< Since you are fi> ig* 
novant^ SocRAT£s> and withal, ib dull of 
Apprehenfion^ we will exprefs ouHetves in 
Terms fomewhat more eafy to be underftood i 
-—refrain altc^ther from talking with the 
young Men*'* ' 

** It is wdl, anlwcred Socrates i-^but, 
^t nothing of Ambiguity may remain in 
the prefcnt Cafe, tell me, I pray jrou,how 
los^ arc-Men called young l"^ 

. ** So long^ replied Charicles^ as they arc 
lefufed Admittance into the Senate ; as fbp-- 
pofed not yet arrived at -Maturity of Judg- 
ment : or, in other words^ till they are 
Thirty/' 

^ But, fuppofe I Ihould want to buy fome- 
thihg of a Merchant, mufti not aik the Price 
of it, if the Man is under Thirty r 

f* Who f^ys any fuch Thing? returned 
Charicles : — But Socrates, faid he, it is 
fo much your Cuftom to a(k Queftions, whea 

you 
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you arc not ignorant of the Matter in brnd, 
that I do not wonder at your doing To now : 
Let U8^ however, have done for the prefoiC 
with your trifling Interrogatories.'' 

^^ But what if fome young Man, as he paflet 
along, ihould aQc me in Hade, ^ where lives 
CHAaicL4s? — Where's CiEiiTiAS gone?' mull: 
Inot anfwer him?" 

^^ It is hardly intended to prohibit fuck 
Things/' returned Chariclis: when Cai«- 
TiAs interrupting them; ^^ and I, Socratbi, 
/ can inform thee of fomething more thou kA 
to refrain from :— — Keep henceforth at a pro- 
per Diftance from the Carpenters, Smidis, 
and Shoemakers; and let us have no more 
of your Examples from among them : And 
befides^ I fancy they are fufEciently tired with 
your bringing them in {o often in your kmg 
Difcpurfes*" c 

** Muft I likcwife give up the Confequences, 
iaid SoeRATESj deducible from thefe Exam* 
pies; and concern myfelf no longer with JuC- 
tice and Piety; and the Rules of Right and 
Wrong?" 

*' Thoa 



^ '^'^ Thou muft, by Jupiter! replied Cha- 
:RlctEs: And Socrates, faid he, to make 
:all furej trouble not thyfelf ian'y more with 
th Herd/men j for Fear thou fhouldft occSfion 
the Lofs of more Cattle *•" 
f 

.:..Now, from tbis^ it is evident, that what 

Socrates once faid concerning the Cattle^ be- 

ing told thefe Men, had greatly inflamed their 

Rage againft him v — Hence alfo may be feen, 

how long Critias continued to affociate with 

-SOCRATES J and what the Affeftibn they 

.had for ca^h other* I might here likcwifc 

jadd, how feldom it is we make Proficiency 

-«nder People who are not pleafing to us ;— ^ 

,and, that the Converfation of Socrates did 

not render him fo either to Critias or Al- 

•CiBiAPEs, may well be fuppofed.. Even at 

* Some underfland this as referring to a certain Coin in 
Ufe among the Athenians, whereon was ftampt theTigurcof 
anOxy asif Charicles had threatened Socratbs witha 
Fine ; — ^but there are others, and feemingly with more Rea- 
.fon» who think that Charicles aimed his Menace, rather 
attheJL//^, than JVealth of Socrates, w^enhethus tiims 
bis own Words upon him ; and bids him take care, "that he 
himfcif docs notoccafion the Lofs of more Cattle."— It feema 
a Witticifm too, well fuiting fuch a Man, 

the 
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the very Time they followed him, their chfef 
Delight was in converfmg with fuch Per- 
fons as they believed the mod (kilful in the 
Affairs of State; their only Defign being 
to govern the Republic. And, agreeably to 
fbis, they tell us; that Alcibiades, when un- 
der the Age of Twenty, coming to Pericles 
his Tutor, and at that Time fole Direftor of 
the Athenian State, entered into the follow- 
ing Converfation * with him concerning the 
Liiws. 

*' My Pericles, faid he, can you explain 
to me what a Law is ?" '— " Undoubtedly/' 
rettirned the other.—" Then, I conjure you, 
by the immortal Gods! faid Alcibiades, in- 
ftruft me in this Point : For when I hear Men 
praifed for their ftrift Obfervance of the Laws j 
it feems to me evident, that he can no Way 
pretend to that Praife, who is altogether ig- 
iioraat what a Law is." 

** Your Requefl-, my Alcibiades, is not dif- 
ficult to be complied with: For that is a Law, 
which the People agree upon in their p.ublic 
Affcmblics, and afterwards caufe to be pro- 
^M mulgatcd 
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mulgated in a proper Manner; ordaining wh&t 
cugbt^ or ought not^ to be done/' 

And what do they ordain^— to do Gopd, or 
todo JEwVr* 

^f Not Evil, moft aflurcdly, my young 
Man." 

" But what do you call that, faid Alcibi* 
ADEs, which in States where the People have 
no Rule, is advifed and ordained by the Few 
who ttiay be then in Power ?" 

" I call that likewife a Law, replied Peri- 
cles; for the Laws are nothing but the Injunc- 
tions of fuch Men as are in Poflcflion of the. 
Sovereign Authority." 

" But when a Tyrant is pofleflcd of thiz 
Sovereign Authority, are the Things he or- 
dains, to be received as Laws?** 

** As Laws" returned Pericles. 



.cc 



^hat then is Violence and Injuftice? faid 
Alcibiades:— — h it not when the StroMg. 

compel 
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eompel the more weak j not by MiJdnefs and 
Perfuafton^ but Force^ to obey them ?" 

« I think it is.^' 

^' Will It not then follow, that what a Ty- 
i'ant decrees, and compels the Obfervance of^ 
not only wiihout, but contrary to the Will of 
the People.^ is not Law, but the very Rcverfe 
taicr 

" I believe it may, anfwered Pericles; for 
I cannot admit that as a LaWy which a Ty- 
rant enafts, contrary to the Will of the- 
People.'' 

*^ And when the J>w impofe their Decrees on 
ibe Many, not by Perfuafiorty but Force : — ^Arc 
^e to call this alfo Violence ?" 

"We are; — and truly, I think, faid Pe- 
ricles, that whatever is decreed and enforced, 
without the Confcnt of thofe who are hereafter 
to obey; is not Law, but Violence." 

«^ Then ought that alfo, which is decreed 

by the People, contrary to the Will of the 

E a Noblcsj 
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Nobles, to be deemed ViolencCj rather than 
Law? 

'^ No Doubt of it, replied Pericles : — ^But, 
my Alcibiades, continued he, at your Age, 
wc were fomewhat more acute in thefe Subtil- 
ties, when we made it our Bufinefs to confider 
them 5 as we now fee you/' 

To which, it is faid, Alcibiades returned 
Anfwer, — " Would to the Gods then, my 
Pericles, I might have converfed with you 
at the Time when you beft underftood thefe 
Sort of Things ?" ;-In Confcquence, there- 
fore, of this moft ambitious DifpoHtion ; no 
fooner did thefe Men fuppofe they had ac- 
quired fome Advantages over the Perfons then 
employed in the Adminiftration ; but they 
forbore to aflbciate any longer with Socrates; 
For, befides that his Company was no Way 
pleafing to them, on other Confiderations ; 
they could ftill iefs brook his frequent Re- 
monftrances for the many Irregularities of 
their Lives ; — 1 hercfore, they plunged -at 
once into, Bufinefs, and the Affairs of 
the Commonwealth i — the only End^ for 

which 
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which they had ever been among his Fol- 
lowers. 

But CrITO, CHiEREPHON, CHiBRECRATES, 

SiMMTAS, Cebes, Fhjes>o, and many others/ 
were continually with him ; — not from the 
Hope of becorriing, by hrs Means, better Ora^- 
tors, whether at the Bar, or before the People ; 
but better Men : capable of difcharging all 
thofe Duties which they owed to themfclves, 
to their Country, to their Families, their 
Friends,- their Fcllow-Gitizens. And, fo 'far 
were th*fe Men from praftifing what was dif- 
honeft, thit whether in Youth or in Age, not 
one of them ever incurred even the Sufpicion 
of any Grime. 

But, faith his Accufer, *VSoc^ates encou- 
rageth his Followers to defpife their Parents 5^ 
inafmuch as he perfuad^th them, that he is 
able to make them wifer than th^ ; declaring 
ftill farther, — That, as it is lawful for a Son, 
to confine his Father in Chains, when convift- 
cd of Madnefs ; fo ought the Ignorant alfd to 
be confined by him,, who is poffeffed of fupe- 
rlor Knowledge.** 

E 3 Now, 
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Now, whatever his Accufer might endea- 
vour to infinuate ; it is certain Socrates was 
very far from being of fuch an Opinion. On 
the contrary, it was common with him to fay i 
— " That, whoever pretended to confine an- 
other, on the Account of his Ignorance, might 
bim/elf be thus treated, by thofe who were ftill 
more knowing." And to this Purpofe, he 
would often difcourfe on the effential DiflFcr- 
cnce between Madnejs and Jgnorana : — iayingj^ 
on fuch Occtfions, plainly and clearly j-^ 
5^ That it was indeed neccflary, and fpr the 
Benefit of him/elf^' as well as his FriendSi that 
the Madman fhould be enchained ^ but, that 
he who was ^norant in any Thing a^^/j^ 
flioufd only be inftrufted, by fuch Perfons as; 
were qualified to give him proper Inftruftion.** 

His Accufer, however, went on to aflert, 
^' ;hat Socrates not only taught the Youth 
to have a Contempt for their Parents, but for 
the reft of their Kindred \ fince he would frc* 
quently declare, that when Men were fick, or 
had a Law-fuit upon their Hands, they bad 
not Recourfe to any of their Kindred for Re-^ 
lief i but to the Lawyer in one Cafe^ and the 

Phyfician 
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Fhyficiah in the other. Aiu}^ with Regard to 
Friendftnp^ he would likewife fay, '^ That ^a 
^i^ Good^will^ unacconnpanied with the 
Power of fcrving, was little to be accounted 
of: But, the Man to be ; cij;eemcd fnd pre^ 
ferred, fhould be ^17^, who not only knows 
what is for our Advantage, but can fo explaia 
ij^ as to make aj likewife know it /*t— thereby 
iflfinuating, as was pretendedt, inco the Mind« 
of the Youth i th^tAr himfelf was the Friend 
to be chofcn before any others, as being th0. 
befl: able to direft in the Way of Wifiloin^ 
while the reft of Mankind^ in Comparifon watjb^ 
him^ were of fmall Eftimation. 

Now, that I myfelf havfc heard himf talk 
after fome fuch Manner, concerning Relations, 
Fathers^ and Friends, is moft' certain. And I 
renr^ember him faying, " That, when the Soul, 
in which Thought and Re^fon alone refide, 
retires from the Body ;• although it may be 
the Body of a Father, ol^ai Friend, we remove 
it from our Sight as fpeedily as well may be. 
And, whefea^ no Man can be doubted as to 
the Love he beareth to his $wn Body 5 yet, 
who is there, would he $fk, that foruplcs to 
£ 4 take 
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take away from.it, the Part that is fuperflu- 
ous? to cut the Hair, or pair the Nails; or 
remove the whole Limb, when mortified ? for 
t^hich Purpofe the Sui^eon is called in ; and 
the Steel and the Cauftick not only' readily 
fubmittcd to, but the Hand -which applies 
tliem liberally rewarded. The Spittle, he 
would fay. Men were glad to caft from thena^ 
becaufe, remaining in the Mouth, it was both 
ufelefs and ofFenfive. But, notwichftanding 
all this, SocRAa*£s never intended, though he 
talked in fuch a banner, that Fathers were 
M^ be buried alive : or that he himfelf ihould 
have a Limb taken off; but, he intended to 
let us fee, that whatever is ufele/s, can be of 
no Eftimation ; in order to excite in . his 
Hearers a Defire to improve, and make thcm-- 
felves, a&far ^nuy be, f^rviceabletopthe'si 
tp the Ehdi that if they wiihed to be regarded 
l^y their Parents ; or refpeded and honoured 
by their Brethren, or Kindred ; they might 
urge their Claim on the A(:cou|it o^'MerU^ and 
not owe the tFhale only to Confangmni$y*\ 
•r— .'* But, fays hi3 Accufer, Socrates, the, 
Ijctter to convey y and, at the fame Time, 
^nceal the Malignity of his Intentions^ hatl\ 

ghofea 
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tljofen many Paflages from our moft cclcbrat-- 
cd Poets, whereby to convey his Poifon to the 
People} and difpofe them, the more readily, 
to Fraud and Opprcflion ;" — for having oftea 
cited that Line of H^sipp's, . -^ 

" Employ thyfelf in any Thing, rather th^O 
Hand idler 

It was pretended he meant to infinuate It, at 
the Poet's Opinion, *^ That no Employment, 
whatever, could he unjuft, or difhonourable, 
from whence Profit might arife;*' — wheroas^ 
in Truths nothing could be farther from the 
Defign of Socrates : For, although he con- 
ftantly maintained, that Labour and Employ- 
ment were not only u/efulj but honouraile; and 
Idlenefs no lefs reproacbftih than pernicious to 
.Mans?— yet, he never concluded without fay- 
ing,— f* That be, alone, could be confidered 
as not , idle, who was employed in procuring 
Ibme Good to Mankind j — but that the Game- 
iler, the Debauchee, and every other, whofc 
End was only Evil, were emphatically to be 
called fo ; — and, in this Senfe, he might, with 
good ^eafpn, adopt (hat Line of H£siod's, 

l^ Employ 
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^ "Employ \}K^{t\i }Xi any TCbingy rather tb^ 
., ftandidlc/' 

;_3ut it was ftill Atrther allrgedi that So* 
CRATES frequently introduced ihefe Lines of 
Homers where, fpcaking of Ulysses, he 
%*, ... ■ 

Each Prince of Name, or Chief in Arms approved. 
He fir*d with Praifc, or with Perfuafion mov'd : 
;-: «<^ U^aniois like you> with Strength amd Wiidpit Uel^: 
^ I . Sy biave Examples ihocld confirm the reft : >' ^ ^. . 

t But' if a clam'roufi vile Plebeian rofe, 
. Him witk-Rephjof he ^heckt, or tam'd with Bl#ws: 
., .**'Beftill, tliou Slave, and to thy Bettets yield; 
Unknown alike, in Council and in Field i'' 

. P o P !• 

Thefe Words, it was faid, he would explain 
Jrt fuch a Manner, as if the Poet hereby meant 
to recommend Roughnefs, Severity, ^ind Stripes, 
as the only proper Arguments to be made Ufe 
of againft the Vulgar and the Indigent. But 
Socrates was not abfurd enough to draw 
fuch Conclufions ; — for how then could he 
have complained, if he himfclf had been rudely 
treated ? But he afferted, and might ftrengthen 
his Affcrtion with thefe Lines from Homer 5 

— '^ Thac 
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•^'* That fuch as could neither coun/el np» 
w^r///^,-^ equally unfits whether for the Citjr^ 
or the Camp; — thefe — and fuch as thcle,— r 
and more efpecially when infolent and unruly^ 
ought to be reduced to Reafan^ Without any 
Regard to the Extent of their PoflcffiQns."^ 

And, it is certain, nothing more could be 
intended ; — for, as to himfelf, Socratis loved 
the People: His Benevolence even extended 
to all Mankilid ; infortiuch, that although he 
was fought after by Foreigners, . as Wfell. . a& 
Athenians, he took no Rieward from any whq 
applied to him; but frilly iqnparted that Wi& 
dom; h$ j^gs; endued with. Yet, fo did not 
others^ On the contrary, many, who; w|9*e bcr^ 
come rich by his Liberality, fold, at.no meaa 
Prices but a fmall Part of that which had coit 
them noibing : While, uninfluenced by his Ex-^. 
ample, and bearing no Refemblance to him 
in Affexftion to the People, they refufed to con- 
verfe with any who were not able to pay, and 
that largely^ for their laftruftion. - 

And, indeed, by this Conduct, Socrates 

had rendered the City of Athens renowned 

J I through- 
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throughout all Greece ; (b that, if it was faid 
of LyChAs, the Lacedemonian, ** That he 
was the Glory of Sparta,'* Ijecaiife he enter- 
tained, at his own Expence, the Strangers 
[ who reforted thither at one of the Feafls made 
in Honour of ApotLo^ — much rather might be 
faid of Socrates, " That he was the Glory 
Af Atheris,'* whofe whole Life was one con- 
tftiued Largefs) and who, difpenfing' with a' 
Kberal Hand his incftimable Treafure, fenC 
ho one ever 4way from him, without making 
hhnj'i^ witting, a wifcr, ancj »' happier Man.' 
Wherefore, it Ihould feem, that had SocRATii^ 
been treated by the Athenians according to- 
Kis Merit, Public Honours woiiki have been 
decreed him much rather than a Jhdm^^ 
Death/ And, — af. . all, — for whom do the 
Laws appoint this Punilhment ?-^Is it hot for 
Ihe Thief?— For the Aflaulter On the High- 
way ?— ^For the Underniiner of Walls, and the 
Committer of Sacrilege ? — But where, among 
Mankind, (ball we find any one at fo great a 
Diftance from any of thefe Crimes, as So* 
CRATES? Who can accufe him of holding 
Intelligence with the common Enemy? pf 
fpreading Sedition and Trcafon throughout 

the 
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the City ? or of having been the Caufe] of any 
one public Calamity whatfoevcr ? — Where is he, 
who, in private Life, can fay, " Socrates hath, 
defrauded me of my Pofleffions ; or hath in* 
jtired me in any Kind ?"'— Nay, when did he 
incur, even, the Sufpicion of any of thefe 
Things ? — And as to the Points whereof he 
flood accufed ; — Could be be a Denier of thofe 
very Gods, whom in fo eminent a Manner he 
worftiipped ? — .Could be be a Corrupter ofToutb 
whofe only Employment was. to root out of 
the Mind of Man every vicious Inclination, 
and plant in their Stead a Love of that Virtue 
which is fo amiable in itfelfi and fo becoming 
us as Men \ and which alone hath the Power to 
make, whether Cities, or private Families^, 
flourifliing, and happy ? 3l&ij being fo, — 
who feeth not how much his Country flood 
indebted to Socrates ? and that Honours^ not 
Ignominy ^ ihould have been his Reward \ 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

NOW, as I am perfuadcd the Benefit 
ariiing to all thofe who accompanied 
with Socrates, was not lefs owing to the ir- 
refiftible Force of his Example, than to the 
Excellency of his Difcourfes s — I will fet down 
whatever occurs to my Memory, whether it 
relates to his Words, or his Aftipns. 

And firft, with Refpeft to lacred Rites^ 
and Inftitutions. — In thcfe Things, it was ever 
his Praftice to approve himfclf a ftrift Obfer- 
ver of the Anfwer the Pythian Prieftefs gives 
to all who inquire the proper Manner of facri- 
ficing to the Gods 5 or paying Honours * 

* Thefe Honours confifted of Sacrifices, Libations, andva^ 
ribus other Rites and Ceremonies; and were peribnned on the 
9th and jotlt Days after Bnrial ; and repeated when any rf 
their Friends arrived who hadbeea abfent from the Solemnit5'^; 
and upon all other Occafions which required their furviving 
Relations to have thjs Deceafed in Memory, On thefe Public 
Days, it was the Cuftom to call over the Names of their dead 
Relations, one by one, excepting fuch as died under Age 5 
or had forfeited their Title to this Honour by diffipating 
their Paternal Inheritance, or for fome other Crime,— Pott. 
Antiq* 
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to their deccafed Anceftors ; — ^' Fplhw^ faithf 
the God, the Cuftom of your Country:*' And 
therefore . Socrates, in all thofe Exercifes of 
his Devotion and Piety, confined himfelf alto^ 
gether to what he faw praftifed by the Repub- 
lic ; and, to his Friends, he conftantly advifed 
the fame Thing ; — faying, it only favoured of' 
Vanity and Superftition in all thofe who did 
othcrwifc* 

When he prayed, his Petition was only thi^ 
— ** nat the Gods would give to him thofe Things* 
that were good :** — And this he did, forafmuch 
as they alone knew what was good forMan« 
But he who fhould aflc for Gold, or Silver, or 
In creafc of Dominion, a6led not, in his Opi-* 
nion, more wifely than one, who fhould pray 
for the Opportunity to fight, or game , or any 
Thing of the like Nature i the Confequencc 
whereof, being altogether doubtful, might 
turn, for aught he knew, not a little to his 
Difadvantage. When he facrificed, — ^he feared 
not his Offering would fail of Acceptance ii| 

that he was poor 3 — but, giving according 

to his Ability, he doubted not, but in the 
;Sight of the Gods, he equalled thofe Men, 

whofc 
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vhoie Gifts and Sacrifices overlpread the 
whole Altar« And^ indeed^ he made no) 
Scruple to aflertj that it would not be agree- 
able to the Nature of the Gods to refpcdt 
the coftly Offerings of the Rich and the 
Great i whilft the poor Man's Gift was alto- 
gether difregarded. For, by this Mcansj it. ^ 
might happen^— nor yet unfrequently,^-that 
the Sacrifice of the Wicked would find the 
moft Acceptance : Which, — if fd, — he thought 
JJfe itfelf would not be defirable to areafonable 
Creature ; ■ But Socrates always reckoned 
upon it, as a moft indubitable Truth, That 
the Service paid the Deity, by the pure and 
pioMS SouU was the moft grateful Sacrifice ; 
and therefore it was, he fo much approved 
.that Precept of the Poet, which bids us 
" offer to the Gods according to pur Power i^* 
And not only on . thefe, but on every other 
occafion, he thought he had no better Advice 
to give his Friends, than, that they Jhould 
do all things according to their Ahility. Far* 
ther ; — whenever he fuppofed any Intimations 
had been given him by the Deity, concern- 
ing what ought, or ought not to be done, 
it was no more poflible to bring Socratbs 

to. 
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io a£t otherwifci thin to make him quit the 
Guide, clear-Cghtcd, and wcll-inftru£ted in 
khc Road he was to go^ in Favour of one, 
not only ignorant, but blind. And, to this 
Purpole, he always condemned • the extreme 
Folly of thofe, who, to avoid the ill Opinion, 
and Reproach of Men, a£led not according 
to the Direction of the Gods : Looking down 
With Contempt on all the little Arts of hu*^ 
man Prudence when pUced in Competition 
Vrith thofe divine Notices, and Admonitions, 
which it is oftentimes their Pleafure to com- 
municate to Man. 

As to bis. Manner of Living, it may be faid^ 
i— that, whoever is willing to regulate and 
jdifcipline his Body and his Mind after the 
.^xample of Socrat£s> can, hardly fa!l,-^no 
Deity. oppofing,—to procure for himfelf, that 
JDegree. of Health and Strength, as cannot 
eafily be fhaken. Neither (hall he want large 
Sums for fuch a Purpofe. On the contrary, 
fuch was his Moderation, that I queftioo whe-> 
ther there ever was any Man, if able to work 
kt all, but might have earned fufficient to have 
fupported Soquatss* His Cuftom was to eat 
;F as 
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as long as it gate hkn any Pleafofe) an^ ^ 
good Appetite was to hlms what delicious Fafe 
is to another t And as he only dradc >rfaett 
Thirft competed htm, whatever fcrved to allaf 
k, cotiM not fell of bcihg gtatefol : Sb th*t 
k was eafy for him^ when pndent at dieif 
Feidfts, to refrain from Eicefs, which ottef 
Men find k much Difficulty in do&g. And 
as to inch Perfims as gave Pirobf how^ver^lttltt 
uiey cotud command dkemielve^<^^ti> uieft ntf 
would coonfel even die nbt ti^Hwg tf thole Dfe^ 
ficacies wlueh might riluie them to eat wbitA 
they were not hungiy^ and dritdc %fam tbl^ 
were not dry ; fince the Frmts (he £ud) <^ fo 
dmng were not only P^nns tn die Headj and 
Lots tn Digeftion ; but iJi nHxief nd vonraSm 
m die Mind of Man: And it %as fiequcnt 
with him to uy, bciwecu Jeft aild Eamctt^ 
«^ Thift he doubted not itsbdi^wtt 
fike thefe^ that Omcs tofned the < 
of Ultssis intoSwinei while die HciA Uift« 
wX^ being admontflico by MaacuitT^ aod 
fitxn Us accnftomed Tempcnace» id h fiig til 
^h the CQchantuig Oifs h^i|^ ^aq^ di^ 
vaEDefbl TranstonBatioci^ 

Witk 



' With Rc^krtJ t» L6Ve;:-Iils py^utd always 
^ai to keep at a biftkrice frbih beSultifui JPer- 
ibfas; fayih^, it was di^ciilt to* Approach any 
?ubfi, dtid tfot be ehlnared. As for HimfelF, 
lifS ^I'cil: Coritfrience was known to every one; 
Siiiii it ^i^ more cify for him to avoid the 
iiioft bekutlftil bbjefts; than for others; tboj^ 
tirhd ^tit ihi iiibft difguttin^, fiiit ^Ithobgfi 
ihiS^rte the Mkntieir irl Wlifcli SocratAs live^, 
yet could he not be perfuaded that he enj6fe& 
left of the Pleafures of Life than the volup- 
tubus Man, who cmployeci all his Thought^ 
ih the eager I^urfuit of them ,• at the fan>^ 
Time that he cfcapeid all that Vexation and 
Grief lo flire to attend on thbfe who too freely 
indulge in fenlual Gratifications. 
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CHAP. IV. 

NO^^W, ihbiild there Be any inclined to 
believe, wtiat Jome on Cdnjeaure have 
undertaken to advance, both in their Conver- 
fations and Writings, ^* That Socrates could 
indeed inflame his Hearers with the Love of 
Viituci biit cduld never influence them fo 
F » far. 
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t^, as to bring them to make any gfeat PrcM 
ficicncy therein :" — Let thefe, I fay, confider 
tvhat his Arguments were -, not only when his 
Defign was to refute fuch Men as pretended 
to know every Thing; but even in his retired 
and familiar Converfation ; and then let them 
judge, whether SocratAs was not fully qua- 
lified for the bringing his Followers and his 
Ffiends, to make Proficiency in the Paths of 
Virtue. 

And for this iPurpofe I will now relate tiib 
Marnier in which I once heard him difcourfing 
with ARisTODiMus, furnanted Tbc Uttld con- 
cerning the Deity* Fof obfervirig that Ke 
neither prayed^ lior facrificed to Che Godsi 
nor yet confulted any Oracle; but, on the 
contrary^ ridiculed and laughed at thoie who 
did s he faid to him 5— 

^* Tell me, Aristodemus, — is there any 
Man whom you admire on acd>unt oi his 
Merit?" 

Aristodemus having anfwered, ^* Many i* 
^ <* Name fomc of them, I pray you.*' ' 
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*' I admire, faid Aristodemus, Hom^i^ 
for his Epic Poetry ; MELANippiDies for his 
Dythrambics i Sophocles for Tragedy; Por 
LYCLBTES fpr Statuary j and Xeuxis for Paint- 
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*f But which feems to you moft worthy of 
Admiration, Aristodemus ;— the Artift who- 
forms Images void of Motion and Intelligence i'^ 
or one who hath the Skill to produce Animals 
that are endued, not only with Aftivity^ but 
Undprftanding ?'^ '■.-'■ ^' 

V *The. iaiter, there can be no Doubt, re- 
plied Aristodemus ; provided the Produdtion 
wa9 not the EfFeft of Cbam, but of Wifdom 
^d Coptrivance.*- 

^' But fince jhpre are many Things,— -fome 
of which we can eafily fee the U/i of,i| while wa 
cannot fey of others^ ^ vhat Purpofe they, 
were prqduccdi-rwhipl^, qf thefe, Aristopx*. 
Mus, dp ypu fuppofc the Work pf \Vifdom ?" 

^* It ihould feein the moft reafonable to 
affirm it of thofe^ whofe Fitncfs and Utility 
\$ fo evidently apparent." 
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who at t^e B^giciqip^ ?ia{ic; M^q, . c^^i^ej^ hifl9\ 

^* %(es ^'^i^* tbj)^ V?^5^^^/^ ??^.^W i'Tl 
EveW: wherewith tp, behgJd^ wbatif^yp^ -^if|s yi- 
ffblci and Ears, to hear whatever was to bfX 
heard. For fay, Aristodemus, — to wlyit 
?^»B8fe fl\wW :Q4oiars b§ prepared^ if the 
^(^ fg SmsiUog; Wd bfeo dcoie^i Or why. 
tii;c^^ftipB?i..qf Bitter aod .Sw««t i lof Sai 
\?M?K. ^n^ JU*ji^XWWy» uolcfs a Palate hadr 
^Dyi liiqq^if? g«f»»f ,<ftBW»epdy pOaocd, .to' 
arbitrate between them, and declare the Ddit 
ference ? Is not that Providence, Aeistodb* 
M4j^>^ia a rXio^teoiiiixeDtj; M^on^r confpicuotisi 
vM«bb i)^l^&.tbe:£fc^qf Maa 13 A detfcafee 102 
itfi.Cfl^textyre,. Ji^tk thercfiore prftpartd Ey#-? 
lids like Doors, whereby to fecure itiwhk*- 
extend of themfelves whenever it is needful i 
mid^-^gam. clofe, when Sleep approac^ea ?— ^' 
Are'ii^P tliefe^Eyc-lids pfovidec^^as lit wenr,^ 
^rXn apence on the Bdffe of thenii tp keep off 
tlSj^ Wind, aiid ^guai-cf the Etc? Even the^ 
Eyc-Drow itfelf is fiot witltotit Its "Office ; 

the ^yeat, ^hich,;falj^^^^^^ 

might enter 'aria annio;^,!' ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

.. 3.1 r i * than 
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^aa ajimjiwig JPart o£t»! \\ & not \o be 
^dourodt tba( the £am flMtylditak* ia Soiiiflcl* 
of evaty Sid«e{. and ]r«t «rc hoc- too m\KK fUleHi 
^y thcmi-r^Tkai the j^cemccth^f the Animal' 
ihi&^J4 b? fofmcf^ ift fi»^ ♦ Mw»er, a* i» eifi^ 
iiently bflifi«iflpd|;6Mth<;Cvttij9^of iu Fe«i> 
^ ^i<;:Oi| thft 3We 0Hr«llifKlpl96 i«^ in Piffifis Jttr 
Tliat. th« ]MIq»th^. tiMPMgh.>wjlM«h: thU ^^^^ 
is conveyed, fhould be placed f9;:n«fir,'^ici 
Noici and the Eyes, as to prevent the pafllng^ 
«)iwlSW>: lyhaieiiser' v yftfU for N<9U^>^(netit ; 
vjyie N«6<fi«^ QR the :e§9«r>wyi h«h fee at:^ 
DijikatiRe^ 2fidk <:onc$AM^ &Ra» th« Sei)9rs< «U 
ti»t jniffeii di%u|il^. ^ ^^ Wi|y <!>ffej»l them J 
—And canfl; thou ftill doubt, A^isTODrau»& I 
whether a DifpoHtion of Parts like this, fhould 
bo.thf: Work ^ Chftpefciraoi; <rf= W|f4o0^i and 

^ X h^w m,Mvmf »f' Pftobt^ replied 
^Ri^i^ctpEuvs )r^Q(| Ji44fi^dt. the more I: con- 
fer it, the nJiwce i^yidgp$ it appears tei>inc, 
^ac Man niuflL be x\vft^afyfr-Pie.cfi q(. fpmQ 
gKeat Azttficev ; caf^iy,!!^ alptig with i^.iff^it^ 
Marks of thp.^vc ^4 E4^i|f of WiB». wfhq 
ba^ ^m forn\c^.«." .:.... , 

F 4 " Aod 
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^^ And what thinkeft thou» Amstopemus,* 
cf that Defire in the Individual' which leads: 
to the Continuance cf the Species ? Of that> 
Tendernefs andiASSe^ion in' the Female to->^ 
wards her Young, fofleceflary for' its^Frefer- 
vation ?— Of that unremitted Ix>ve of Life, 
znd Dread of DiflblutkNQ, which take fuch* 
^roDg Pofleflion of ys from the Moment w^ 
begiii to Be ?'^' : :^ . 

t!v ' ■•" ' ■ - ' • - •'- 

; 'f^^I think of them;' dnfwered ARisTODSr 
MTi$> as (6 many regular Operations oiF'^e' 
iame great and wifeArtifti deliberately' de- 
termining to pejeroe what he hath< ^once 
fciadcJV- ' .. 

•f But, farther— i-unlcfs thou defireft'to aflc 
me Queftions : — Seeing, Aristodemus, thou 
thyfclf ^rt confcious of Reafon and Intelli- 
gencc,ifuppofeft thou there is'no Intelligence 
cWcwhere ?— Thou knoweil thy Body to be a 
fmall Part of that wide-cxtcnded Earth which 
thou every-where bcholdeft:^ — the moifture 
contained in it, thou alfo knowefl to be a fmall 
Portion of that mighty Mafs of Waters where- 
of Seas thcmfclves art but a Pai*! j whilethe reft 
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pf the Elements contribute, out of their Abun^ 
d^ce, to thy Formation : — It is the Soul then 
alone s— 'that jntellefhial Part of us ! which is( 
come to tbee by fome lucky Chance; — from I 
knqw i^ot where ; if fo be, there is indeed no 
Intelligence elfewhere : And we muft be forced 
to cpnfefs, that thi^ ftupendous Univcrfej with 
all the various Bodies contained therein;-— 
equally amazing, whether we confider their 
Magnitude, or Number 4 — whatever their Ufe ; 
whatever their Ofder, — all have bjeen produced, 
not hf Ihtelligenfe, but Chancy r 

f' It is with DifEculty that I can fuppofe 
otherwife, returned Ar^stodi^mus ; for I Ipehold 
none of thofe Gods, whoni ypii fpeak of, as. 
making and goyi^^i^g all Things ; whereas I' 
fee the Ajrtlfts when at their Work here, 
amon^ us,** ' 

*^ Neither, yet, feeft thou thy Soul, Ari- 
STODEMus ; which, however, moll aflured- 
ly governs thy Body ; Although it may 
well feem, by thy Manner of talking, that 
it is Cjhance^ and not Rtafon^ which governs 

« I dq 



^^ I do not defpife th^ Gqds^ faid Ai^iSTC^ 
pE|4u$; on the contrary, I conceive To, highly 
of their Excellence, zs to fuppofe they ftand ii;^ 
1^ Nec4 fithpri^f me, or of o^y Services/* 

^^ Thou miftakeft the Master, Ari$tqd,]|1:\ 
Mysj— the greater Magnificence they, hav?- 
Ihewnin their Care of tbei^^, fy much thp^ (QOi^ 
Hoiipur ^njd Service thou owed them.'' 

\ " j^ affurecjijj fajdv ARiSTpD^^us, if I ofiisij, 
could be perfua,ded;i the Gods took, Car^ o^ 
Man; I ihould want no IVIonitor tp rcniiiK^ 
xpg^of my Di^ty.'*, ... 

*^ And canft_thou doub^t, J^I§TopEMua^ 
if the God^ take Care qf Man ! H,at|i not 
tjj^q glorious Privilege of walking upj^ght»^ 
been alone beftowed on him, whereby hq 
may, with the better Advantage, furvcywhat 
Is. around him ; — cpntenqpl^tc, with mpre 
E^fe, thofe fplendid Objefts which arc above ^ 
and avoid the numerous Ills and Inconveni- 
encies which would other^ifb befal him^ 
Other Animals indeed, they have proylde(^* 
with Feet, by which they may remove fromj 

one 
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one place to another i but to Man th^y ha^^ 
alfo given Hfinds^ with which he can fbrn^ 
many Things for his Ufe j and make him- 
fclf happier i;han Creatures of any other Kind. 
A Tongue hath been beftowed on every other 
Animal j— bpt what Animal, except M,an^ 
hath the P9wer of forming Word? with it; 
whereby to expUin , his Thoughts, and make 
them intcUij^ible to others ? Anji to^ Ihew that: 
t^e Go^s have, had Regard to, his very Bka-^ 
fur^s ; — they have not limited th^Xfi^ like thofc 
of otl^er Animals, to Times and Scfifons j t^uc 
M?Ln is left to indulge in ibemji wh^rocv^gpt 
hurtful to hiav . :^ . ^ 

. • i I- • ^ - * 

^^ But it \% ooi; vf\^ i^ipea to ;he ^oA:f- 
alone, th^t the. Gods .^v?. (heyen thcmfclyi^i 
thua bountiful to IVJan !. their n^oft ejljcel;* 
iei^t Gift^ is tl^at. jS?i5(/, th€;y haVe infufcd into 
liim s.-T-y(hich iJQ fai^. (urp^al&s what i^ .qlfct^ 
where, to, be^ fQ|jpfi. Epr by what Animal, 
es^cepi^ M^n^ is CK^n ^he Exijlaice of thofe 
Gods difcojverecjli \yhp have froduce^i^ and (till 
u]^bpldy \n fycli^ rq^ul^r Order, this beautiful 
an^ . ftMpendous Frame o^ the Uiwvcrfc?— . 
"^haf; other. Spgcies pf Creatures are. :to be, 

founds 
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fouftd, that can ferve! — that can adore thcmf 
— what other Animal is able, like Man, ta 
provide ^gafnft the Affaults of Heat and 
Cold;— of Thirft and Hunger?— That can 
Jay up Remedies for the Time of Sickncfe j 
—arid improve the Strpngth^ Nature haUl 
given, by a well-proportioned Exercife ? — 
That can receivei like him. Information, and 
Inftruftionj or To happily keep in Memory 
^hat- he hath feen, and heard, and learnt ? 
Theft Things being fo ;-^who feetb not that 
Maft*is, as it were, <? Godj in the Midft of 
Ata vjfible Creation; fo far doth he furpals, 
•whether in the Endowments of Soul or Body, 
all iVni?nal$ whatfoever, that have been pro- 
duced therein ! For, if the Body of the Oy 
Kiad been joined to the Mind oi Man, the* 
Acutcnefs of the latter would have flood hini 
in fmall Stead, while unablb to execute thp 
well-defigned Plan; por would the human 
Form havre been of more Ufe to the Brute, 
fo long as it remamed deftitutc of Underftand-r 
ing! But in thee! Aristodemus, hath been 
joined to a wonderful «ytf»/, a Body no lefs won- 
derful J — and fayefl thou after/i&/^, — " the God| 
take no Thought for, me!'— what wouldcft 
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thou then, ttiore^ to convince thcc of their 
Carer . • 

** I would they (hould fend, and inform 
nit;i iaid ARiSTODEiyius, what Things I ought 
or oUgbt not, to do ; in like Manner as chcu 
faycft, they frequently do to thee*'* 

** And what then, Aristodbmus \ fup* 
pofeft thou, that , when the Gods give out 
fome Oracle to all, the Athenians, they rtjean 
it not for /i&^tf ?— rif, by their Prodigies, thoy 
declare aloud to all Greece, — to W/ Mankind, 
—the Things which Ihall befall them j— arc 
they dumb to ibee alone? — ^And art ibou the 
only Perfon whom they have placed beyond 
their Care? Believeft thou, they would have 
wrought, into the Mind of Man, a Ferfuafion 
of their being ahle to make him happy or 
mifcrable, if fo be they had no fuch Pcwet? 
•—or would not even Man himfelf, — long ere 
this, — have feen through the grofs Delufion ? 
— How is it, Aristodemus, thou remem- 
bereft, , or remarkeft not, — That the Kiog-. 
doms and Commonweahhs, mod renowned 
as w^U for their . Wifdom as Antiquity, arc 

thofc 



thofc ifhofc Ficty ind Devotion fiM Bfeeii 
the iw^ bbfervablc? — and that even Mak 
himfelf is never fo well difpofed to fcrve the 
Deity, as in diat Part of Life, ^Hth ke^oii 
bears the grcatcft 3way ; and his jod^gnllhi 
IbppOfcd in its fbtt Strength and N^itiinty. 
Confider, my Airstooiiitis I that the Soui 
ii^hich^refides in thy Body can govern it at 
Rcafurei why then niay not the Soul of 
l&c Univcrfej which jpcrVades aiid anittidtfei 
fevicry Part of it> gowrk it in lite Miniiferf 
iii— If thine Eye hath the i*oWer td take 
ih nr^ Objcfts, and thefe placed at no 
rmill Diftancc from it j mahrel not if tB6 
Eye of the Deity can, it bne Glahce, cbHi- 
|)reherid fTfe IVboU! — -^And as thoxi per- 
ccivcft it not beyond thy Ability to exteiid 
thy Carei dt the fahic Time, to the Cohcerns 
f>f Athtnsi— ^Egypt, — Sicily • — why tliiiikcil 
ihobj my AftistoDEMus ! that thb Prbvi- 
dehee of God may not cafily extencl itfel? 
throughout the whole tJrii verle ?— As th'efe- 
Fdit, among Men, wb riiakc beft 'trial ot ihc 
AffcSioh andOratittide of our Neigkbour, by 
dewing him Kindneft 5 and diiTcover his Wit 
doro, by cbnfultihg hitn in our Diftrcls;— 

Do 
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po thoui in like Manner, behave towards the 
Gbds : Andj if thou would ft experience what 
their Wildom, and what their Love,— render 
thyfelf deferving the Conimunicatioii of fomtt 
of thofe divine Secrets, which may not be pc^ 
heti-ated by Man; and are iiiiparted to thbfe 
alone, who cOnfUlt^ who zdoVi, who obey tte 
Deity. Theh (halt thou, my AkiSTODERtus! 
tittderttand there is a Being, whoifc Eye piercetft 
throughout all Nature ; ahd whofe JEaf is opifeA 
to every Sound j extended to all Places j — ex-- 
itndih^ through all Tinfie j^-^ahd whofe Bounty 
and Care can know lio other Bounds, than thof^ 
Bxed h^f his bwn Creation !'* 

By tkiis Difcoiirfo dnd othefs 6f the likb 
JJaturfei Sock At Es taught his Friends, that 
they Werfc not vnty to f0rbe4r whatev'ei- wai 
impiousi uiijul^, br unbecoming befoi-eJ^i 
fctit evfen, when alone, they ought to haVe a 
Regard to all their Anions; firice the Gods 
liave theit" Eyes cdntihually upon us; iarid 
ttbntt bf oUr Btfigfts can be concealed Froift 
thems 
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CHAP. V. 

AND now, if Tcmperanee be a Virtual 
conducing to the Honour and Happi-^ 
nefs of M^n, — Let us fee in what Manner So- 
CRATES endeavoured to (lir. up his Followers 
to the Praftice of it, 

** My fcUow-fcitizens ! ^ould he fay 5— - 
when War is declared, and it becomes necct 
fary for yoii to make Choice of a General,-— 
Choofc ye the Man, enflaved to Wine or Wo- 
men j — luxurious in his Diet; — intemperate 
in his Sleep ; — incapable ot Labour ;--^nv- 
patieht of Fatigue ? — Cart ye, from^^> a one, 
cxpeft Safety to yourfelvcs ;•=— or Conqueft ovef 
your Enemies ? Or, when Death drawetk 
nigh; and no Thought remaineth but for the 
Welfare of your Children ; — Do ye then in^ 
quire for the Debauchee wherewith to eiitriift 
them? Is it be who muft diredk in the vir- 
tuous Education of your Sons i and giiafd the 
Chaftity of your Virgin-Daughters; or fecure 

to 
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to them the Inheritance from the Hand of the 
Oppreflbr ? — ^Do ye entruft your Flocks, or, 
your Herds, to- the Condud of him who is 
overcharged with Drunkennefs ? Or expeft 
from fuch a one, Difpatch to your Affairs ?— 
Would even the Slave be received, though 
fent as a Gift^ who came to us branded with 
fo loatbfome a Vice? If> therefore, Intempc*- 
rancc appears to us fo odious, when feen only 
in the Slave, how fliould we dread the being 
ourfclves degraded by it ! — The Rapacious> 
ahd Covetous, have the Pleafure of growing 
rich J and add to their own Subftance what they 
take from others: But the diflblute Man in- 
jures his Neighbour, without Profit to him- 
felfj — nay, he injures every one, and himfclf 
moft of all,' if the Ruin of fiis Family, his 
Health, his Body, and his Mind, may bc?^ 
termed Injures ? Neither can fuCh a one add to 
the Pleafures that arife from focial Gonverfa- 
tion: For what Pleafure can he give, whofc 
only Delight is in Eating, and Drinking i and, 
— -deftitute of Shame, — prefers the Company 
of the common Proftitute to that of his bejl 
Friend ? Hence, therefore, we may fee, how 
xieccflary it is to make Temperance our chief 

G Study J 
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Study; fince, without ibis, — as its Bfcfls,— • 
what other Virtue can wc attain ? How can wc 
learn what is profitable, or praSlife what is 
Praifc-worthy ? Neither can we conceive a State 
more pitiable, whether in Rcfpeft to Body or 
Mind, — than the Voluptuary given up to all 
the Drudgery of Intemperance. And, certainly, 
we (hould wilh, no worthy Man may be in- 
cumbered with a Slave of this Difpolition :— 
Or, however, we are fure, all Slaves who aban<* 
don themfelves to fuch Irregularities, ought to 
intreat the Gods, that they may fall into the 
Hands of mild and gentle Mailers — Their only 
Chance to fave them from utter Ruin/* 

Thus would Socrates talk concerning Tenvt 
perance ;— ^and if the whole Tenour of his Dit» 
courfe fhewed his; Regard for this Virtue, the 
whole Tenour of his Life ferved more abun-^ 
dantly to confirm it. For he was not only fu- 
perior to the Pleafures of Senfe, but the Defirc 
of Gain : It being his full Perfuafion, that the 
Man who received Money, bought hioifelf a 
Mafter; whofe Commands, however bumbling^ 
could not boneftly be rejcdted. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 

IT may not be improper, nor y^t to the Dif-* 
credit of Socrates, to relate a Conver- 
sation he had with Antipho the Sophift *. 
Now, this Man having a Dcfign to draw to 
himfclf the Followers of Socrates, came to 
him one Day ; and in the Prefencc of many 
of them, accoiled him as follows. 

** I alway thought, faid he, that Philofo- 
phy fcrved to make Men happier i but tlic 

* Thcfc were* Sort of Men, who, as Socrates fays, 
pretended to know, and teach every Thing : Geometryj 
Arithmetic, Aftronoray, natural Philofophy, Eloquence, 
Politics, &c. Their Promifes, however, always ended in 
giving fome flight fuperficial Notions of thefe feveral 
Sciences; and they exercifed their DIfciples chiefly in idle 
Difputations, whereby they might learn to defend whatever 
they had a Mind to aiSrm. Thofe who itudied under tliein> 
were filled with Pride, and vain Conceit of their own 
Abilities ; while the Sophift, on his Side, regarded nothing 
but his own Gain: And it is faid that one Protagorasi 
rfthough there were at that Time many others of them in 
Greece, accumulated by this Profeflion ten Times the Sum 
that Phidias, tlie famous Statuary^ could ever gain by his 
Tfluie. 

G 2 Fruit 
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Fruit of your Wifdom, Socrates, fcems td 
be the very Reverfc : For I know not that 
Slave who would tarry with his Mafter a finglc 
Day, if cqmpcllcd to live in the Manner that 
you do. You eat and dfink the meaneA of 
^very Thing. Your Habit is not only coarfer 
than others, but you make no Difference be- 
tween Sumnner and Winter ; and your Feet 
are always naked. You will take no Money ; 
though we "find no little Pleafure in accumu- 
lating Wealth; and befides, when a Man 
hath once made his Fortune, he hath nothing 
more to do than to live nobly; and go on at 
his Eafe, Now if all who attend to your jfe- 
ftruSlionSy are to follow your Example^ as is 
commonly the Cafe of Pupils with their Ma(* 
ters 5 may we not well fay you only, teach Men 
how to be miferable ?" 

To which Socrates — *' I perceive. An ti-- 
PHO, you have formed to yourfelf fo woful a 
Pifture of my JManner of Life, as Ihews you 
had much rather die, than live as I do: Let 
us therefore examine what it is you are fb 
much afraid of. You think /am to be pitied 
for not taking Money : — Is it becaufe/^&g/'^who 

do. 
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do, are no longer Mafters of their own Time; 
but muft perform their Engagements, however ' 
contrary to their Inclinations j while / am at 
Liberty to talk, or not talk, as beft fuits my 
Jiumour ? — The Manner in which I eat, may 
not be to your Mind : — Doth my Dinner af- 
ford lefs Nourifhment than yours? — ^Doth it 
coft more? — Or is it, do you think, more dif- 
ficult to procure? — And though I allow the 
Things they provide (or your Table, may be 
more delicious than thofe on mine, — confider, 
Antipho, — he who fits down with a good 
Appetite hath no Want of rich Sauce, to give 
a Relifti to his Food : — Neither .will be wifli 
for the high-flavoured Wine, who hath al* 
ready with Delight quenched his Thirfl; with 
Water. — As to my Habit : — Ypu know, An- 
TiPHO, he who changes his Drefs, doth it on 
Account of the Heat or Cold; and puts on 
Shoes only that the Ruggednefs of the Road- 
may- not prevent his paffing it: — ^But tell me, 
J defire you,— When hath the Cold kept me 
within Doors? Or where did you fee me 
contend for the Sbade^ to avoid the fcorching 
Heat of the Sun ? Or when was I hindered 
by the Anguilh of my Feet, from going 
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wherever my Fanqr led me ? Bcfides, you 
cannot but know many^ whofe Conftitution 
lieing naturally weak^ have brought them* 
felves by the Force of Exercife to bear Labour 
and Fatigue far better than thofe of a more 
robuft Make s who through Indolence and 
Sloth have fhamefutly neglefted it. Why then 
nK>uld you not fuppofe, that I, who have 
always accuflomed myfelf to bear wich Pa* 
dence, whatever might fall to my Lot, may 
do it at prefentj with fomewhat more Eafe 
than yoMy Antipho, who, perhaps, have not 
fo much as once thought of the Matter ? If I 
am obferved to be not over-delicate in my 
Piet, — if I fleep litde, —nor axce tafte of thofe 
infamous Delights which others indulge in,— 
affign no other Cauie, than my being pofiefled 
of Pleafures in themfclves far more eligible ; 
which delight not alone for the Moment in 
which they are enjoyed ; but gladden with the 
Hope of yielding perpetual Satisfaftion. Now, 
you muft have remarked, Antipho, that 
People who doubt their Affairs go ill, are 
never cheerful i while thofe who think they 
are in the Way to fucceed, whether in Agri- 
culture, Traffic, or whatever it may be, are 

happy 
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happy as if they had already fucceeded. But 
fuppofe you, there can arife, from any of 
tbe/e^ a Pleafure equal to what the Mind ex- 
periences, while it is confclous of improving 
in the Paths of Virtue j — and fees the Wife, 
and the Good, add to the ^Number of its 
Friends? — Yet the/e are the Purpofes, to 
which, I think, I employ myfelf; and this^ 
the Reward, I have for my Labour ! — Befides, 
— Ihould we fuppofe our Friends, or our Coun- 
try wanting Afliftance, — who would be judged 
the befl able to beftow it ? He, Antipho, 
who lives as / do ; or he who is engaged in 
tliat Courfe of Life, which feems to you 
fo very delightful? Ol* When called b*n to 
bear Arms,-T-which would yoii think the moft 
likely to difcharge^ the Duty of a good Sol- 
dier; — he who fits down diflatisfied to his 
Table unlefs loaded with Delicacies, however 
difficult to Be obtained ; or he^ who is not 
only content, but rifes %t€ll plcafed from what,- 
ever is fet before him? And, if the City is 
faefieged,-— which will be ihcfirft to advifc the 
ftjrrendering it tip to the Enemy? — It (hould 
icerh your Opinion, Antipho, that Happinefs 
cpnfiftcji in Luxury and Profufion ; whereas, 

G 4 in 
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in Truth, I confider it as a Perfcftion in the 
Gods that they want nothing i — and, coqfc- 
quentljr, be cometh the neareft to the Divine 
Nature, whp ftandeth in Want of the fewefi 
Things: And, feeing there is nothing which 
can tranfcend the, Divine Nature, whoever ap-. 
proacheth the neareft thereto, apprQ^ches thQ 
neareft tp- fovereign Excellence." 

. ^t another Time, Antipho, difputing with. 

hiiPi faid, — " I am willing to acknowledge you. 

2ijujl Man, SocRATps i- — but furely not a Maa 

' of mucb Kngwledge i—.zviA of this you feem, to^ 

be yoprfelf aware 5 fince you refufc to receive 

any Reward for. your Inftruftions. Now it ia^ 

certain,' you wquW not give your Houfe, oi* 

even your Clp^k for: nothing ^ — -iiay, nor for 

Jefs than the full Worth of them : Yet you 

will talk, it is welj knovyn^ for a who^e Day 

gratis ;— a plain , Proof how , the, Qafe ftand^ 

with you. Now^ it is, for this, very Reafon,. 

I commend your Honefly ; thar wjll not fufFcK 

ypu, through Defxre of Gain, to deceive any ; 

But theiv you muft give up, ^11 Pretences to 

Knowledge ; fince you hereby declare you hav? 

pope worth purchafing." 

- Tft 
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To which Socrates — ^^ You know, Anti* 
PHO, that among u§ it is imagined, there is no 
finall Similarity between Beauty and Philofo- 
phy; for that which is Praife-worthy in the 
one, is fo likewife in the other; and the fame- 
Sort of Vices are apt to blemilh both. Now,. 
when we fee a Woman bartering her Beauty 
for Gold, we look upon fuch a one as iio^ 
Qther than a common Proftitute ; but Ihe who. 
rewards the Paflion of fome worthy Youth with, 
it, gains at the fame Time our Approbation 
ancj Efteem. . It is the very fame with Philo- 
fpphy : He who fets it forth for public Sale,-^ 
%o be diljpofed of, to the beji Bidder,— is a. 
Sjophift^T^a public Proftitute ! But be who 
^pecoiries jhe Inftrujftor of fome well -difpofed 
Youth, and makes thereby a Friend of him, 
— ^we fay of fuch a one, — he difcharges, as he 
ought, the Duty of a good Citizen. And, be- 
lides, Antipho, as there are fome who de- 
light in. fine Horfes,-T^thers irl Dogs, and 
others in othpr Animals 'rr^J Plcafure is, in 
the Company of niy Ffieqds. If I know any 
Thing whereby they may at all be profited, I 
communicate it to them — or recommend them 
|Q thofe whom I think better qualified foV car- 
. - rying 
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lying them on in^ the Paths of Virtue. When 
we arc together, weennploy ourfelves in fearch- 
ing into thofe Treafurcs of Knowledge the 
Ancients have left us : — We draw from the 
faitie Fountains ; — and running over whatever 
thefe Sages have left behind them ; where wc 
find any Thing excellent, we remark it for 
our Ufe J and think ourfelves not to have pro- 
fited a little when we fee mutual Love begin 
to flourifh among us." 

Thus did Socrates reply : — And truly, 
t^hen I have heard him talk in this Manner, 
I could not doubt of his being a b^fy Man i 
nor yet of his kindling in the Minds of his 
Hearers, an ardent Love for that Virtue^ 
which in him appeared fo amiable. 

Being alked at another Time, by th^ fame 
Man, " Why he who fancied himfelf To able 
to make Ikilful Statefmen of others, did not 
hinifelf engage in State- Affairs :" — *^ And by 
which of thefe Methods, faid Socrates, fop- 
pofeft thou I (hall moft advantage the Com- 
monwealth ? — ^Taking on me fome Office, . 
which however w^// executed, would only b« 
the Service af one Man :— or, by inftnifting 
2 aU 
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all I meet, furnilh the Republic with may 
good Citizens i every one capable of ferving i; 
well ?" ♦ 



CHAP. VII. 

AN D now let us examine whether by dif- 
fuading his Friends from Vanity and 
Arrogance, he did not excite them to the Prac-» 
tic^ of Virtue. It was his Cuftom to afler^ 
«« That the only Way to true Glory, was for a 
Man to be realfy excellent \ not affeft to ap- 
pear fo :'* And to (hew this the more plainly, 

* Epxctetus talks to the fame Furpofe, concerning 
Kis Cynic Philofopher, biit i^ Terms fomewhat more haughty 
than the humble Socratcs. *^ A(k me, if you pleaie» too» 
whether a Cynic will engage in the Admloiflration of tlie 
Commonvreaith. What Commonwealth do you inquire after* 
Blockhead, greater than what he adminifters ? Whether h 
will harangue among the Atheniims, about Revenues and 
Taxes, whofe Bufinefs is to debate with all Mankind i with 
tlie Athenians, Corinthians, and Romans, equally ; not about 
Taxes and Revenues, or Peace and War, but about Happi* 
nefs and Mifery, Profperity and Adverfity, Slavery and 
Freedom., Do you aik me whether a Man engages in the 
Adminiftration of the Commonwealth, who adminifiers fuch 
a Commonwealth as this !— 'CARXEa's Epk. 

he 
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he would often make Ufe of the following 
Example. — ** Let us fuppofe, faid he, that one 
altogether ignorant in Mufic, defires to be 
thought an excellent Mufician. To this Pur- 
pofe, he takes Garc"ta imitate whatever is imi- 
table in thofe who arp the greateft Proficienta 
in the Art. He is uncommonly curious in the 
Choice of his Inftruments ; and a Crowd muft 
follow him> to cry him up for a Wonder where* 
ever he goes, as they do the moft admired, 
J^laftejs i but for all thi^, he muft never ven* 
<lire the Public with a Specimen of his Skill, 
left his Ignorance, ^s well as Arrogance, fliould 
ipft.^atly appear : ?in4 Ridicule^ not Fame^ prove 
the Reward of his ill-judged Expences. The 
Cafe, he would fay, is the fame with the M^n, 
who endeavours to pafs for an able General, qr 
a. ^W Pilot, \fithout knowing any Thing of 
the Matter : If his Word is noi taken, he is 
difpleafed ;— if it isy — what will become of him 
when called tp prefide at the Helm, or com- 
mand the Army? what but Shame to himfelf^ 
and perhaps Ruin to his befi Friends, can pofli- 
bly be the Refult of the vain Undertaking ? 
Neither will he, who foolilhly afFedls the Cha- 
rafter of Valiant, or Rich, or Strong, be ex- 
pofed to lefs Danger. By the Help of fbme 

f^lftf 
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falfe Appearance, he may be called, indeed, 
to fome honourable Employment j but it is an 
Employment exceeding his Abilities to per- 
form; and his Miftakes will not be pardoned 
by thofc whom he impofcd on. For, as the 
Man can be deemed no other than a Cheats 
who refufeth to return the Money, or the 
Cloak, which, through his fair Demeanor, 
hath been lent him by his Neighbour i — much 
rather ought he to be ftigmatized, as fuch, 
who, deftitute of every Talent neceflary for 
the Purpofe, fhall dare impofe himfelf on the 
State, as one well-qualified to dircft in the Ad- 
miniftration/' 

Thus Socrates endeavoured to make Va- 
nity and orientation the vnovh odious to his 
Followers, by (hewing clearly, how much 
Folly attended the Practice of it. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAP. I. 

IT is Hkewifc my Opinion that Socrates 
contributed not a little by his Difcourfes to 
make his Followers more patient of Hunger, 
and Thirft, and Labour ;— contemn Heat, and 
Cold ;-T<icfpifc Sleep J with every other fenfual 
Gratification. For hearing that one of them 
lived too effeminately, he afked him, faying—* 
«« Suppofc now, Aristippus, the Education 

of 
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of two young Men was fubmitted to your Di- 
redion; the one intended to bear Rule in the 
State; the other to obey: — What Method 
would you take with them ? — Shall we examine 
the Matter, and begin with their Food ?" 

** It will be right to do this, moft certainly^ 
replied Aristippus, ,fince Food feems to be 
the Support of Life." 

*^ It is probable then, faid Socrates, that 
you will accuftom them both to eat and drink, 
at certain ftated Hours ?" 

« Moft probably.*" 

** But which would you teach to relinquifh 
this ftated Hour of Rcpaft, when urgent Bu* 
finefs called him away from it ?" 

" He whom I intend for Sovereignty, moft 
affuredly, that the Affairs of the Common- 
wealth may not fuffer from Delay." 

*^ And the Power of enduring Thirft pa* 
tiently,— ought not this likewife to be added ?*' 

'' Certainly/' 

t' And 
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** And wW^ife of thefe would you accuftohi 
to rife early i and go to reft Ai^^i— or pafs, 
when necefTary, whole Nights in Watching ? 
Which to fubdue even Love itfelf, with every 
tender Inclination j while Fatigue and Labour 
are not Jhunnedy but with Cheerfulnefs fubniit- 
€cd to ?" 

<« The fame, no Doubt of it/* 

*^ But if there is an Art, teaching us in 
what Manner we may beft fubdue our Ene- 
mies, which of tfiefe young Men would you 
endeavour to make Matter of it ?" 

** He whom I intended for Rule, replied 
Aristippus; fince without this Art, all the 
reft will be ufelefs." 

*^ One Ihould fuppofe then, faid Socratjes, 
that a Man thus educated would not fo rea- 
dily fall into the Snares that are laid for hina 
as thofe Animals, whereof fome, we know, are 
deftroyed by their Gluttony, while they rufh 
forward, however timorous by Nature, to feize 
the Bait thrown out to allure them. Others, 

with 
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With equal Grcedinefs fwallow dov9n the Li- 
quor which has been prepared^ and fet for 
that very Purpofc; and, intoxicated there- 
with, arie eafily taken : While the Partridge 
and Qjiail find their Deftruftion, in running 
too eagerly after the Female's Call," 

, Aristippus affenting to this, Socrates 
went on : — ** But is it not then mod Ihanie* 
. ful, Aristippus, when Men do fall fnto 
the fame Snares with which thofe foolifti Ani- 
irials afe taken ?-^— Yet, fo doth the Adulterer. 
He meanly fubmits to be (hut up like aPri- 
foner in the Chamber of the Man whom he is 
fteking to injure. Neither the Rigouf of the 
Laws*^ nor the ^ fear of a Difcovery, 
though fenfible how many Evils befidesthat 
of Infamy muft attend it, arc fufficient to 
reftrain him: But, regardlcfs of the Danger, 
and neglefting thofe many rational and credi- 
table Amufements which are ftill within his 
tower, and might fcrve to divert hinv from 
fo fhameful a Pafltion i he rulhes headlong ta 

* See Potter's Antiq. B. 4. €h. 12. 

H kh 
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his Ruinl<*And can any other be fai4 of To 
wretched a Being, but tb^t fome Fury hath 
poffeffcd him ?" 

^^ So it (hould fcem, faid Aristippm.'* 

** But, continued Socrates, fince fo many 
and thofe the mofl: important Employments 
of Life I as War, Hufbandry, and others, arc 
of Neccflity to be carried on in the open 
Fields, from under Shelter; do you not thinks 
Aristippus, that Mankind are much to blaroe 
in negle^ing to inure themfelves to the Incle- 
mencies of the Air, and the Changes of the 
Seafons ? Above all, fhould not be endeav^i^: 
to bring himfclf to bear-thefe Inconvcnienciqs 
with Patience, who expefts, one Day, to conv 
mand others ?" 

" I believe he fhould/* 

** But if he who has thus brought himfelf tCF 
endure Pain and Inconvenience, is alone quali- 
fied for Command; they who have, not don« 
this, ought never to pretend to it ?'* 

1 This 
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This beiftg granted, SocRAtEs w^nf orf: 
•**•** Seeing then ydu fo well ' perceive, Akri- 
Tippus, the Rank to which eslch of thefe pjpo- 
^rly belong ; -*-in which would you rather we 
Ibould pi ace yatt ?"* 

** Not with thofej JSocrates, who are in- 
tended to conimand ; I envy not thefe : And 
indeed, iince Men are obliged to take Co 
much Pains to provide for their own Wants, 
I iee no great Wifdom in undertaking to fup- 
ply the Wants of a whole Ctrnmunity. For 
while he who doe^ this, is forced to relinquifli 
many of the ThingI he mod ardently defires ; 
it will be held highly criminal, if, during hU 
Adminiftration, any one Wifli of the capri- 
cious Multitude remains uogratified: Thefe 
behaving towards their Governors exadly in 
the Manner I do to my Slaves. I expedt 
them to prepare what I am to eat and drink, 
and all other Neceffaries j but fuiFer them to 
take no Part for themfelves: The People 
likewife require, that Plenty and Abundance 
fhould flow in upon them from every Quar- 
ter, but permit not the Pcrfoii, tq whofe Car© 
H a they 
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.they owe this> even to tafie of thofe In- 
dulgencies he hath io amply provided for 
others: Such therefore^ Socrates, as are 

,fond of Employment, and have been educated 
in the Manner you mentioned, may do very 
iR^ell to make Governors; but as for me^ 
' — I am for a Life of more Eafe and Tran- 
quillity 1" 

- *^ Let us^ fee then, Aristippus, which of 
. the two leads a Life of the greateft Tranquil- 
lity and Eafe ; — thofe v/ho govern, or they who 
ckey ?— -Among the Nations that are known 
to US; in Afia^ the Syrians, Phrygians, and 
Lydians, are fubgedt to the Perfians j — in Eq* 
rope, the Meotians to the Scythians; — and, in 
Afric, the Carthaginians lord it over all the 
reft : — Which of thefe do you take to be in the 
moft eligible Situation ? or, here, in Greece, 
where you are placed, which feem to you the 
moft happy ; they who are poflcffcd of the fo- 
vcreign Power, or -thofe who arc compelled to 
fubmit to it ?" 

•^ I do not defire to be ranked among 
Slaves, returned Aristippus: — But there is 

a Sta- 
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a Station equally remote from Sovereignty and 
Servitude i—This is the true Path of- Li^beftyi 
and, in this / would walk, as the fureft Road 
to Happindfs." - ' *'• 

*^ This Path, replied Socrates, which 
lieth fo equally clear, whether of Sovereignty 
or Servitude, might perhaps be fiippoftd tb 
have fome Exiftence in Nature, could we place 
it beyond the Bounds of human Society. 'But 
how, Aristippus, to live among Meriy with- 
out governing or being governed ? Do-^ you 
not fee that the Strong will always bpprcfs the 
Weak; and compel them at laft, T^y repeated 
Injuries, both public and private, to fly, asit 
were, to Slavery for Refuge ? If they xt(ii(c 
to lubmit, willingly, their Lands arc ravaged, 
their Trees cut down, their Com rufhed: 
Till wearied, out at 1 aft, by Oppreflion of 
every Kind, they are obliged to give up the 
iinequal Combat. Alfo, in private Liffe ; fpc 
you not how the Bold and Strong trample 
upon fuch as are weak, or want Courage to 
(defend thcmfelves ?" 

H 3 ^? I4q 
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itiany Dangers^ in a Manner unavoidabk to 
thoTe who pafs from one Place to another j— 
nor yet can enter thai City whofe very mcaneft 
Inhabitant doth not furpafs you in Credit:—*' 
T$Ui who fhall then be feen in that Situaciotr 
wherein all the World would wifli the Matt 
whom they purpofed to betray: — Will they 
then Ijpare youy Aristippus, becaufc yoti arc 
z Stranger! Or bccaufe the public Faith hath 
been given, that neither at your Entrance itihi 
Of going from the City, you ftwill rtieef ^kh 
any Moleftation?— But, perhaps^ y6u thlnlt 
yourfelf of fo little Worth, th*5 no Otte will 
be found willing to purchafe you*:— -Arid, 
in Truth, Aristippus, I knoWnOt that Maa 
who would wifli to have fuch af Slave 1ft hi* 
Familjr as would do nothing, and y^t eitpeft 
to live well. But fhall we fee ho^ Matters, 
generally, rtianage fuch fort of l^eople?— If 
their Appetites and Paflions arc very ouira- 
geoiis,-*-Fafting is madie IJlJs of to^ reduce 
them tO' Order. If tbey arc inclined tb take 
what does no^t belong to then^i— ^very Thing 
valuable* is kept carefully out of their Way. 

• Thofe who fell into the Hands of Robbers, werecomr 
xnpnly fold by them foy Slaves. 

H4 If 
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If Efcapc 15 mediuted,-r^Chain$ fliall fecure • 
them : And when inclined to be lazy. Stripes 
are called in, to quicken their Motions. And 
you, Aristippus, — if you difcovcrcd fuch a 
Slave among your Don^eiVics, — in what Mao^ 
ncr would yoii treat him ?" 

?^ I would certainly leave no Sort of Scvc-) 
rity untried, faid Aristippus, till I had 
brought him to better Manners. — But let us 
fcturn to our firft Subjed, Socrates; and 
tell me, if you pleafc, wherein the Happinefspf 
Sovereignty confift^j, which you make fuch 
Account of; if Pain and fatigue, and Hun- 
ger and Cold, and ten thoufand othpr Incon- . 
veniencies, not only pave the Way to it, but 
arc afterward the cho/en Portion of the Maa 
who undertakes' to command others ? As to 
my Part, I fee no greater Difference between 
the Strokes of the Whip which we givcourr 
felves, and thofe laid on by the Order of an^^ 
other: For, ifnriy Body is to be tpftured, it 
matters not the Hand by which it is done ; 
Jpicept that Folly may alfo\be added to the 
Account, when the Pain appears of our own 
procuring/' 
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•' Is it lb then, Aristippus, that you per- 
ceive no Difference between the Things wc 
fubmit to voluntarily^ and thofe we undergo, 
connpelled to it by fome other ?™Now, he 
who through Choice abftains from his Food, 
may return to his Food whenever he pleafes : 
And he who endures Thirfl: becaufe he is io 
minded, may, when minded otherwife, as 
eafily remove it : But the Cafe is not the fame, 
when we have Confiraint to encounter. Bc- 
fides J — he who of his own Accord engages 
in what may be attended with Labour, hatU 
the Hopes of Succefs to animate him in the 
Way : And the Fatigue of the Chacc never 
difcouragcs the Hunter. But, if the Profpp^ 
of acquiring wh^t he is in Purfuit of^ however 
worthlefs in itfelf, is fufficient to make him 
regard neither Thirfl: nor Hunger ; what may 
not bcy whofe Aim is to procure the Friendihip 
of the Good, conquer his Enemies \ gain the 
Comniand over himfelf; and rifely govern 
his own Family;-— benefit his Friends; fenre 
his Country! will fuch a one (brink at Fatigue 
and Pain ? rather will he not court them while 
they add to the Delight arifing from his own 
f onfcioufnefs, and the united Approbation of 

thofc 
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thofe teho bcft know him ? And, to fhcw ffiU 
farther how neccflkry Labour and Pain are 
jfudged for all who would perform any Thing 
laudable J it is a Maxim with thofe who in^ 
ftnift Youth, to regard the Excrcifes thait are 
gone through with Eafe, or give Pleafure on 
their firft Performancej as of little Worth j 
whether in forming the Body, or improving 
the Mind : Whereas thofe which require Pa- 
tience; Application and I^abour; th'eje are 
they which prepare^ the Man for itiuflriotrtt 
l5eedsv| and noble 'Undertakings; as many^ 
who were excellent Judges, have told us j 
and, among the reft HESfOi> j for he fpeaka 
ibmewherc or other, after the following 
!ptf anner : 

•• Sec Vice, preventing ev'n thy Wiflij^ appears 
ToleadthrougTi down-hill Patlis, and gay Parterres, 
Where preafure reign s : While Virtue, decenf Mal^T 
Ketircs from View, in yon fcqiiefter'd Shade. 
Ciaggy anifteep the Way, that to her leads ; 
Tatigue and Pain, by Order of the Gods, 
Stern Sentry keep : But, if nor Pain, nor Toi^, 

• Can clieck the gen'roiis Aidor of thy Soul ; 

Exert thy Powers ; nor doubt thy Labour's Meed j. 
Conqueft and J^y Ihall crown the glorious Deed*.*** 

♦ Thefe Lines were tranflated by the fame Hand with 
thofe of Theog'n I s in the firft Book, 

]^PiqHAR^U8^ 
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l^iCBARMus faith likewifcj 

' ♦* fi4r3ithyRcwaird;-»?thc.Godsj{ivenoiiglitto81otb.^ 

A^d again^ 

^« Seek not the Sweets of Life, in Life's firft Blocm ; 
• They ill prqJ>Jneu8 for the Bain to come!" 

hnd the wtfc Propicus is alfo of the faoM 
Opioioa ;— >-for to bim is the Allegory gireiL 
»--Now this Writa: tells us,^-^to the beft of 
iny Remembrance,— <^ That Hercuus har- 
iog attaii^ed to that Stage of life, ivhcn 
^^an^ beimg left to the Government of himfel^ 
icldosn fails to give certain Indications, whether 
he will walk in the Paths of Virtue, or wan- 
dcr through all the Intricacies of Vice j — per- 
plexed and undetermined what Courfe to pur- 
iue, retired into a Place where Silence and 
Solitude might beftow on him that Tran* 
Quillity and Leifure, fbnecefTary for Delibera- 
tion: When two Women, of more than or^ 
dinary Stature, came on towards him. The 
Countenance of the one, — open and amiable, 
r— and elevated with an Air of confcious Dig* 
^ity. Her Perfon was adorned with native 
Elegances — her Lopk, with Modeftyj every 

Gefture, 



Gcfture, with Decency i — and her Garments 
were altogether of the pureft white. The 
other was comely, but bloated, as from too 
high living. Affefting Softnefs and Delicacy, 
every Look, every Aclion was ftudied and 
conftrained; while Art contributed all its 
Powers, to give thofc Charms to her Coin* 
plexion and Shape, which Nature had de- 
nied her. Her look was bold — the Blufh of 
Modcfty (be was a Stranger to, — and her Dre& 
was contrived not to conceal^ but difflay thofc 
Beauties (he fuppofcd herfelf poffeffed of. She 
wou-ld look round to fee if any obferved her ; 
and not only fo, but fhe would frequently 
ftand ftill to admire her own Shadow. Draw- 
ing near . to the Place where the Hero fat 
mujrng,-— eager and anxious for the Advan- 
tage of firft accofting him,—- (he haftily ran for 
ward 'y while the Pcrfon who accompanied her, 
moved on with her ufual Pace, — equal, and 
majeftic. Joining him fhe faid, *' I know^ 
my Hercules ! you have long been deliberat- 
ing on the Courfe c( Life you fhould purfue : 
Engage with me in Friendfhip, and I will lead 
you through thofe Paths which are fmooth, 
and flowery 5 — where every Delight fhall court 

your 
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your Enjoyment, and Pain and Sorrow fhall 
not once appear, Abfolved from all the Fa* 
tigue of Bufincfs, and the Hardfliips of War, 
—your Employment (hall be to fliarc in the 
focial Pleafures of the Table, or.rcpofc on 
Beds of Down ; — no Senfe Ihall remain with- 
out its Gratification: Beauty (hall delight the 
Eye, and Melody the Ear; and Perfumes 
fliall breathe their Odours around you. Nor 
fliall your Care be once wanted for the pro- 
curing of thefe Things: Neither be afraid left 
Time fliould exhauft your Stock of Joys, and 
reduce you to the Neceflity of purchafing*new, 
cither by the Labour of Body or Mind : —It is 
to the Toil of others that you alone (hall owe 
them ! — Scruple not therefore to fcize what* 
ever feemeth moft defirable*; for this Privi- 
lege I beftow on all who are my Votaries." 

*' Hercules having heard fo flattering an 
Invitation, demanded her Name : — *' My 
Friends, (aid ftie, call me Happinefe; but they 
who do not love me, endeavour to make me 

odious i 

* This is finely imagined, to fliew how clofcly Injufticp 
and OpprefHon are connected with Intempei:smce, 
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cxlious; and therefore bnnd me with tbfi 
Name of Senfiuility *•'* 

By this Time the other Perfon being ar^ 
rived, thus addreflcd him in her Turn. 

^' I airo> O Hercules ! am come to ofiei" 
you my Friendfhip ; for I am no Stranger to 
your high Defccntj neither was I wanting to 
remark the Qoodnefs of your Difpolition in all 
the Exercifes of your Childhood j from whence 
I gather Hopes, if you choofe to follow where 
I lead the Way, it will not be long ere you 
have an Opportunity of performing many 
Aftions glorious to your/elf, and honourable 
to me. But I mean not to allure you with 
fpccious Promifes of Pleafurej — I will plainly 
fee before you, Things as they really arc j and 
(hew you in what Manner the Gods think pro- 
per to difpofe of them. Know therefore^ 
young Man!— thefe wife Governors of the 
Univerfe have decreedi that nothing greati 

* It is hoped the having chofen to denominate this Perfon 
by the Word Senfuality, rather than Pleafurep hitherto com* 
monly ufed, may be allowed ; as it feemed, that Pleafure 
ftiould always he confideted, not as contrary to, butafure 
Attcttdjkot dn Virtue. 

nothing 
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QOthing exceUentj fhall be obtained without 
Care and Labour: They gireno rtal Goody 
no true Happinefs on other Terms. If there* 
fpre you would fecure the Favour of thefe 
GodS|— ^adore them. If you would eonciliate 
to yourfelf the AfFedtion of your Friends, — be 
of Ufe to them. If to be honoured> and re- 
ipcded of the Republic b^ your aim, — ihew 
your Fellow-Citizens how effed ^lly you can 
ferve them ; But if it is your Ambition that all 
Greece fhall efteem you,— let all Greece fliarc 
the Benefits arifing from your Labours. If 
you wi(h for the Fruits of the Earth, — 'Culti- 
vate it : — If for the Incrcafe of your Flocks, 
or your Herds,— -let your Flocks and your 
Herds have your Attendance, and your Care : 
— ^And if your Defign is to advance yourfelf 
by Arms \ — if you wifh for the Power of de- 
fending your Friends, and fubduing your 
Enemies; learn the Art of War under thofe 
who are well acquainted with it j and, when 
learnt, employ it to the beft Advantage* 
And, if to have a Body, ready and well able 
to perform what you wilh from ir, be your 
Dcfirej — fubjedt yours to your Reafonj and 
let Exercife and hard Labour give tait Strength 
and Agility.'' 

At 



At thefe Words, as ProMcus informs us, flie 
other interrupted her 5-^^* You fee, faid (he, my 
Hercules I the long,— the laborious Road (he 
means to lead you : But / can condud you to 
Happinefs by a Path more (hort and eafy^'* 

" Miferable Wretch! replied Virtue! 
what Happinefs cranft thou boaft of ! Jl>ou^ 
who wilt not take the leaft Pains to pro- 
cure it ! Doth not Satiety always anticipate 
Defire ? — Wilt thou wait till Hunger invites 
thee to eat; or ftay till thou art thirfty before 
thou drinkeft ?— Or rather, to give fome 
Rclilh to thy Repaft, muft not Art be called 
in, to fupply the Want of Appetite j while 
thy Wines, though coftly, can yield no De- 
light; but the Ice in Summer is fought for 
to coql and make them grateful to thy Pa- 
late ! Beds of Down, or the fofteft Couch, 
can procure no Sleep for thee^ whom Idlenefs 
inclines to feek for Repofc; not Labour and 
Fatiguey which alone prepare for \U Noi* doft 
thou leave it to Nature to dircft thee in thy 
Pleafures ; but all is Art and (hamelefe Inrt- 
purity: — The Night is polluted with Riot, and 
Crimes; while the Day is given up to SIoth> 
and Inadlivity: And, though immortal,-^ 

thou 
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thou art become an Out-caft from the Gods 
and the Contempt and. Scorn of all good Men 1 
Thou boafteft of Happine/Sy — but what Happi^ 
nefs canft thou boaft of ? Where was it that 
thefweetefl: of all Sounds, — the Mufic t>f juft 
Sclf-praife, — ever reached thine Ear ? Or, when 
couldft thou view with Complacency and Sa* 
tisfadion, one worthy Deed, of thy own per- 
forming? — Is there any who will truft thy 
Word, or depend upon thy Promife ;■— or, if 
found in Judgment, be of thy Society ? — For^ 
among thy Followers, which of them, in 
Youth, are not altogether efEeminate, and in- 
firm of Body ?— Which of them, in Age, not 
ftupid, and debilitated, in every Faculty of 
the Mind? — While wafting their Prime in 
thoughtlefs Indulgence, they prepare for them- 
felves, all that Pain, and Rcniorfe, fo furc to 
attend the Clofe of fuch a Life! — Afliamcd 
of the Paft; — affliifled with the Prefent;— 
they weary themfelves in bewailing that Folly, 
which lavifhed on Youth all the Joys of Life ; 
and left nothing to old Age, but Pain and Im- 
becility ! 

. As for me — my Dwelling is alone with the 

Godsy and good Men i .andj without me, no- 

I thing 
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thing great, nothing ex<?ellenr, can be perform^ 
cd ; whether on Earth, or in the Heavens -, fo 
that my Pralfe, my Eftcem, is with «// who 
krtow me ! I make the Labbur of the Artift 
plcafant ; and bring to the Father of his Fi- 
mily. Security and Joy ; while the Slave, as 
his Lord, is alike my Care. In Peace, I direft 
to the moft ufcful Councils ; in War, approve 
myfclf a faithful Ally; and /only can tie the 
Bond of indiffoluble Friendfhip. Nor do my 
Votaries even fail to find PJeaJure in their Re- 
pafts, though fmall Coft is wanted to furtiifh 
out their Table ; for Hunger, not Art, pre- 
pares it for them ; while their Sleep, which fol- 
lows the Labour of the Day, is far more (wett, 
than whatever Expence can procure for Idle- 
nds; yet, fwect as it is, they quit it uhrelu Aant, 
when call'cd by tlreir !Duty, whether to the 
Gods or Men. The Young enjoy the Ajv 
plaufc of the Aged ; — the Aged are reverence^ 
and refpefted by the Young. Equally delighted 
with reflefting on the Paft, or contemplating 
the Prefent, their Attachment to me renders 
them favoured of the Gods, dear tO "their 
Friends, and honoured by their Country. - And 
when the fatal Hour is arrived, — they fink not, 
like Others, into an inglorious Oblivion; but^ 

immor- 
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immortalized by Fame, flourifh for ever in the 
grateful Remembrance of admiring Pofterity ! 
Thus, O Hercules !— thou great Defcendant 
of a glorious Race of Heroes ! — thus, mayeft 
tjiou attain that fupreme Felicity, wherewith I 
have been impowered to reward all thofc who. 
willingly yield themfelvcs up to my Direftion.'* 

^* See here, my Aristippus, continued So- 
crates, — fee here the Advice which, Prodicus 
tell us. Virtue gave the young Hero. He 
clothes it, as you may fuppofe, in more exalt- 
ed Language than I have attempted; but it will 
be your Wifdom if you endeavour to profit 
from what he hath faid, and confxder at prefcnt 
what may befal you hereafter ^ .'* 

• One would have thought, thisfingle Converfatlon alone 
fuflScicnt to have reclaimed Arcstippus ; but the Badnefs of 
his Diipofition, like to thatof Ckitias and Alcibiades^ 
prevailed over the Precepts of Socrates ; illuftrated as they 
were by the beautiful Pifture borrowed from Pr o d i c u s. He 
became afterwards the Founder of a Se6t of Philofophers, 
whofe leading Tenet was, ** that Man was born for Pleafure ; 
and that Virtue is only fo far laudable, as it conduces thereto.'* 
One of his Difciplcs taught publicly, that there were no 
Oods/. a (hort and eafy Tranfition ff«m Vice and Senfuality 
to Atheifm, 

I 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 

SOCRATES feeing his eldeft Son Lam- 
pROCLEs^ enraged with his Mother^ fpoke 
to him in the following Manner : " Tell me, 
my Son> faid he> did you ever hear of any who 
were called ungrateful ?^^ 

*' Many, replied Lamprocles.*' 

«^ Did you confider what gained them this 
Appellation?" 

*' They were called ungrateful, becaufe 
having received Favours, they refufed to make 
any Return." 

^^ Ingratitude then fliould feem one Spe- 
cies of /»/»>?/V^?" 

^^ Moft certainly/' 



^^ Have you ever examined thoroughly 
what this Sort of Injuftice is? Or, do you 

think^ 
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thinky Lamprocl£S» becaufe we are 6nly faid 
to be unjuft when we treat our Friends ill, 
not fo when we injure our Enemies ; therefore, 
we are indeed unjuft when we are ungrateful 
to our Friends j but not fo, when only ungrate- 
ful to our Enemies ?" 

*' I have confidercd it thoroughly, replied 
Lamprocles; and am convinced, that to be 
ungratefuly is to be unjuft i whether the Objcft 
of our Ingratitude be Friend or Foe." 

*^ If then, continued Socrates, Ingratitude 
is Injuftice, it will follow, that the greater the 
Benefit — of which we are unmindful — the more 
we are unjuft ?" 

'' Moft afluredly." 

** But where Ihall we find the Pcrfon who 
hath received from any one. Benefits, fo great 
or fo many^ as Children from their Parents ? 
To them it is they owe their very Exiftence; 
and, in Confequence of this, the Capacity of 
beholding all the Beauties of Nature, toge- 
ther with the Privilege of partaking of thofe 
various Bleffing^, which the Gods have fo 
I 3 bountifully 
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bountifully difpenfed to all Mankind. Now 
thefe are Advantages univerfally held fo inefti- 
mable, that, to be deprived of them^ cxciteth 
our very ftrongeft Abhorrence 5 an Abhor- 
. rence well undcrftood, when the Wifdom of 
the Legiflator made Death to be the Puni(h« 
ment of the moft atrocious Crimes: rightly 
judging, that the Terror wherewith every 
one beheld it, would ferve the moft power- 
fully to deter from the Commiflion of fuch 
Offences, as they faw muft bring upon them 
this greateft of all Evils. Neither fhouldft thou 
foj>pofe it Senfuality alone, which induceth 
Mankind to enter into Marriage ; — fincc, 
not a Street but would furnifli with other 
Means for its Gratification : But our Defire 
is to find out one wherewith to unite our- 
felves, from whom we may reafonably ex- 
peft a nimierous, and a healthful Progeny. 
The Hufband then turneth his Thoughts in 
what Manner . he may beft maintain, the 
Wife whom he hath thus chofen j and make 
ample Prcvifion for his Children yet unborn i 
while file, on her Part, ^ with the utmoft Dan« 
ger to herfelf, bears about with her, for a 
long Time, a moft painful Burthen. To this 

ilie 
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flic imparts Life and Nouriflinrticnt ; and brings 
it into the World with incxpreflible Anguifh : 
Nor doth her Ta(k end here ; ftie is ftill to 
fupply the Food that muft . afterward fup- 
port it. She watches over it with tender 
Affeftion j attends it continually with un- 
wearied Care, although (he hath received no 
Benefit frqm it 5 neither doth it yet know 
to whom it is thus indebted. She feeks, as 
it were, to divine its Wants.: Night or Day, 
her Solicitude and Labour know no Inter- 
miflion j unmindful of what hereafter may be 
the Fruit of all her Pain. Afterward, — ^when 
the Ciiildren are arxivcd at an Age capable to 
teceive Inftruftion,— ^how doth each Parent 
endeavour to inftil into their Minds, the Know- 
ledge which may beft conduce to their future 
Well-doing! And if they hear of any, better 
qualified than themfelves for this important 
Taflc — to thefe they fend them, without Regard 
to the Expence j fo much do they defire the 
Happinefs of their Children!** 

^ Certain it is, replied Lamprocles; 
although my Mother had done tbis, and 9, 
choufand Times more, no Man could bear 
wit^ppifo'much Ill-humour/* 

I 4 ^^ Do 
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*' Do not you think it eaficr to bear the 
Anger of a Mother, than that of a wild 
Beaft?" 

" No, not of fuch a Mother.** 

*^ But what Harm hath fhe done you ? 
Hath fhe kicked you, or bit you, as wild 
Beads do when they are angry ?'* 

" No,— but fhe utters fuch Things as no 
one can hear from any Body.** 

*' And you, Lamprocles, — ^what have you 
not made this Mother bear^ with your con- 
tinual Cries, and untoward Reftleflhefs! what 
Fatigue in the Day ! what Difturbancc in the 
Night ! and what Pangs when Sicknefs at any 
Time feized you !" . 

** But, however, I never did, or faid any 
Thing to make her afliamed of me." 

*^ It is well. — But why, Lamprocles^ 
fliould you be more offended with your Mo- 
ther, than People on the Stage are with one 
gnother ? There is nothing fo injurious or re- 
prpachful that thcfe do not often fay, ye|^ no 

one 
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one becomes outrageous againft the Man whom 
he hears threaten and revile him, becaufe he 
well knowsj he intends him no real Injury : 
But you — although you as well know that no 
Hurt is defighed you, but, on the contrary, 
every Kindnefs j you fly out into Rage againft 
your Mother ! — or, perhaps, you fuppofe, Ihc 
intended you fome Harm ?" 

*^ Not at all, replied Lamprocles; — I 
never once fufpefted any fuch Matter/' 

** What ! a Mother who thus loves you !— 
who, when you are fick, fpareth no Means, 
no Pains for your Recovery ;---whofe Care is 
to fupply your every Want ; and whofe Vows 

to the Gods are fo frequent on your Behalf! 

Is (he harfh and cruel P — Surely, the Man 
who cannot bear with fuch a Mother, cannot 
hear with that which is moft for his Advantage. 
But, tell me, continued Socrates, doth it 
fcem to you at all necefTary to fhew Relpeft 
or Submiffion to any one whatfoever ? — Or, are 
you indeed confcious of fuch a Degree of Self- 
fufficiency, as makes it needlefs to pay any 
Regard^ whether to Magiftrate or General ?" 

'' So 
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•* So far from it, faid Lamprocles^ I en- 
deavour all I can to recommend myfelf to my 
Superiors." 

'^ Perhaps too^ you would cultivate the 
Good-will of your Neighbour^ that he mxf 
fupply you with Fire from his Hearth» ifficn 
you want it; or yield you ready Afliftance, 
when any Accident befals you ?" 

*' I would, moft furely." 

«' And if you were to go a Journey, or a 
Voyage with any one, — it would not be indif- 
ferent to you, whether they loved or hated 
you r* 

^' No, certainly !" 

« Wretch ?— to think it right to endea- 
vour to gain the Good-will of thcfe People i 
and fuppofe you are to do nothing for a Mo- 
ther, whofe Love for you fo far exceeds ibaf 
of any other ! Surely you have forgot, that 
while every other Kind of Ingratitude is pafled 
over unnoticed by the Magiftrate,— thofe who 
refufe to return good Offices, in any other 
Cafe, being only punifhcd with the Contempt of 
4 their 
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their Fellow-Citizens, — the Man, who is want- 
ing in Refpeft to his Parents, for this Man, 
public Punifliments arc appointed * : The 
Laws yield him no longer their Protection; 
neither is he permitted any Share in the Ad- 
miniftration, fince they think no Sacrifice, of- 
fered by a Hand fo impious, can be accept- • 
able to the Gods, or beneficial to Man : And 
conclude the Mind, fo altogether degenerate, 
equally incapable of undertaking any Thing 
p'eat^ or executing any Think y/{y?/y. For fuch 
too as neglcdt to perform the Rites of Sepul- 
ture for their Parents; — for theje^ the fame 
Funiihments have been allotted. by the Laws : 
And particular Regard is had to thefe Points> 
when Inquiry is made into the Lives and Be- 
haviour of thofe who oflTer themfelves Candi- 
dates fpr any public Employment. — You, 
therefore, O my Son ! will not delay, if wife, 
to intreat Pardon of the Gods; left they, 
from whom your Ingratitude cannot be hid, 
ihould turn away their Favour from you;— 
and be you likewife careful to conceal it from 

* Neither was this confined to their immediate Parents, 
but equally underftood of their Grand-fathers, Grand-mo^ 
thcrs, and otlier Progenitors.— Potter s Antiq^ 

the 
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the Eyes of Men j that you find not yourfclf 
forfaken by all who know you : For no 
on© will expeft a Return to his Kindnefs, how- 
ever confiderable, from him who can Ihewhim- 
fclf unmindful of what he oweth to his 
Parents." 



CHAP. III. 

SOCRATES having obferved that CHiE- 
REPHON and CHiERECRATESj two Bro- 
thers, with whom he was acquainted, were at 
Variance j he wifhed very much to reconcile 
them to each other. To which End, meeting 
one of them, he faid to him, — " What, are 
yovL then, Ch^erecrates, one of thofe merce- 
nary Kind of People, who prefer Riches to a 
Brother ; and forget that thefe being only in- 
animate Things, require much Vigilance and 
Care to proteft them ; whereas a Brother, en- 
dued with Reafon and Refleftion, is able to 
give Afliftance and Proteftion to you ? And 
bcfides> Brothers are fomewhat lefs plentiful 
-han Gold! It is ftrange a Man fliould think 

himfelf 
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•hi'mfclf injured becaufe he cannot enjoy his 
Brother's Fortune ! Why not equally com- 
plain of Injury done him by the reft of his 
Fellow-Citizens J becaufe the Wealth of the 
whole Community doth not centre in him 
alone ? But in this Cafe they can argue right ; 
and eafily fee, that a moderate Fortune, fecured 
by the mutual Aid of Society, is much better 
than the Riches of a whole City, attended with 
the Dangers to which Solitude would expofe 
them 5 yet admit not this Reafoning in Regard 
to a Brother. If rich, they buy Slaves in 
Abundance to krve them: They endeavour 
all they can to gain Friends to fupport them 1 
but make at the fame Time no Account of a 
Brother; as if Nearnefs in Blood difqualified 
for Friendfhip ! But, furely, to be born of the 
fatne Parents, and educated in the fame Houfc, 
ought rather to be confidered as fo many 
powerful Cements; fince even wild Bcafts 
themfclves fhew fome Inclination to Animals^ 
they are brought up with : And befides, Ch^- 
RECRATEs, — he who hath a Brother ^ is much 
more regarded than he who hath none ; — his 
Enemies too will be the lefs forward to moleft 
him.'* 

« I will 
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^ I will not deny, replied CHiERBCRATESj 
that a Brother y when fuch as he (hould be, is> as 
you fay, an ineJlimaMe Treafure ; and therefore 
we ought to bear long with one another j fo 
far from quarrelling oh every flight Occafion 5 
— but, when this Brother fails in every Particu- 
lar, and is, indeed, the very Reverfe of all he 
ought to be, — to keep on Terms with fuch a 
one is next to an Impoflibility/* 

•^ Your Brother then, my CHiERECRAT£s, 
is difpleafing to every one ?— Or are there fomc, 
to whom he can make himfelf very agreeable ?** 

*^ Therefore he the more deferves my 
Hatred, faid CHiqERECRATEs i becaufe, whcrc- 
cver he comes he fails not to make himfelf 
pleafing to others ^ whereas he feems to aim 
at nothing but difpleafing me** 

" But may not this happen, CHiEREcRATESj 
from your not knowing how to converfe pro^ 
perly with a Brother ? As the Horfe, not un- 
traftable to others, becomes altogether unma- 
nageable to the unflcilful Rider." 

*' And why fhould /, who well knew how 
to return any Kindnefs ihcwn me either in 

Words 
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Wdrdi or Aftions, be fuppofed igiu>rant in 
what Manner to behave properly to a Brother ? 
— ^Noi— but when I fee a Man catch at every 
Opportunity to vex and difoblige me, fliall 
I, after ibis, (hew Kiiidnefs to fucb a one ? I 
cannot, Socrates 5— nor will I even attempt 
it!" 

** You furprifc me, CHiftRECRATEs!*— 
Suppofe you had a Dog who watched and de- 
fended your Sheep diligently : — This Dog 
fawns and careifes your Shepherds, but fnarls 
at you whenever you come near him. What 
do you ofi this Occafion ?— -Fly out into Rage ? 
—Or endeavour, by Kindnefs, to reconcile him 
to you? You acknowledge a Brother, when 
fuch as he ought to be, an invaluable Treafure : 
You fay, you are not unacquainted with the 
Arts of conciliating Favour and AfFcftion; 
but yet are refolved to employ none of them, 
to gain the Love of CHiEREPHON V* 

" I do not believe, Socrates, I have Arts 
fufficient to fuccced in fuch an Attempt/' 

" And yet I fliould imagine, faid Socrates, 
no new one neceflary :— Pradifc only thofe 

you 
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you are already Mafter ofj and you will find 
them fufficient to regain his AfFedion." 

" If you know what thcfe are, of Favour 
inform me, replied CHiERECRATEs j for they 
are unknown to me.** 

" Suppofe, CHiERECRATEs, you wilHed 
ibme Friend to invite you to his Feaft, when 
he offered Sacrifice ; — what Means would you 
take to induce him thereto ? 

" Invite him to one of mine/' 

*^ And if you wanted him,in your Abfencej 
to manage your Affairs^ — what then ?'* 

** I would try what I could to engage his 
Gratitude^ by firft rendering him the Service I 
wiftied to receive." 

" But, fuppofe you defired to fecure for 
yourfelf an hofpitable Reception in fome fo- 
reign Country, what would you do ? 

" When any of that Place came to Athens, 
I would invite them to my Houfe, faid CHiE- 

R£CRAT£Si 
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I^EcltATES ;— and would fpare no Pains to afljft 
them in difpatching the Bufinefs they came 
for; that they, when I went thither, might 
help me in return, to expedite mine." 

*' Is it fo then ! — -replied Socrates ;— and 
are you fo well {killed in all the Arts of con- 
ciliating Favour and Affeftion ; yet know no- 
thing of the Matter? — But you are afraid, 
CHiERECRATES, of making the firft Advances 
to your Brother, left it fliould degrade you in 
the Opinion of thofe who hear it ? Yet, furely, 
it ought not to be lefs glorious for a Man 
to anticipate his Friends in Courtefy and kind 
Offices, than get the Start of his Enemies in 
Injuries and Annoyance ! Had I thought 
CHiEREPHON as wcU dlfpofcd as you towards a 
Reconciliation, I fhould have endeavoured to 
have prevailed on Mm to make the firft- Ad- 
vances; but you fecmed to me the better 
Leader in this Affair; and I fancied Succefs 
the moft likely to enfue from it." 

*' Nay now, Socrates, cried out Ch/b- 
RECRATES, you. Certainly fpcak not with your 
ufqal Wifdom. What! would you have me^ 

K who 
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who am the youngeft, make Overtures to mj 
Brother; when in all Nations it is the un- 
doubted Privilege of the Firft-horn to lead the 

Way?" 

" How! replied Socrates; is it not the 
Cuftom every where for the Younger to yield 
Precedency to the Elder? Muft not he rife 
at his Approach ; and give to him the Seat 
which is moft honourable ; and hold his Peace 
till he hath done fpeaking ? — ^Delay not there^ 
fore, my CHiERECRATEs, to do what I advife: 
— Ufe your Endeavour to appeafe your Bro- 
ther i nor doubt his Readinefs to return your 
Love. He is ambitious of Honour; he hath 
a Noblenefs of Difpofition : Sordid Souls, in- 
deed, are only to be moved by mercenary Mo- 
tives ; but the Brave and Liberal are ever bcft 
fubdued by Courtefy and Kindnefs." 

" But fuppofe, my Socrates, when I have 
aftcd as you advife, my Brother fliould behave 
no better than he has done ?" 

*^ Should it prove fo, CHiERECRATES, what 
other Harm can arife to you from it, than that 
©f having Ihewn yourfelf a good Man, and a 

good 
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good Brother to one whofe Badnefs of Tern*- 
per makes him undefcrving of your Regard ?-- 
But I have no Apprehenfion of fo unfavourable 
an Iflue to this Matter : Rather, when your 
Brother ihall fee it your Intention to conquer 
by Courtefy, he himfelf will drive to excel in 
fo noble a Contcft. As it is,— nothing can ht^ 
more deplorable than your prefent Situation ; 
it being no other than ifthefe Hands, ordained 
of God for mutual Afliftance, fhould fo far 
forget their Office, as mutually to impede each 
other : — Or thefe Feet, defigned by Providence 
for a reciprocal Help, ftiould entangle each 
other to the Hindrance of both. But, furely, 
it (hews no lefs our Ignorance and Folly, than 
works our Harm, when we thus turn thofe 
Things into Evil^ which were not created but 
for our G/)od. And, truly, I regard a Bro- 
ther as one of the bcft of Bleffings that Goo 

hath beftowed on us ;-; two Brothers being 

more profitable to each other, than two Eyes, 
or two Feet, or any other of thofe Members 
which have been given to us in Pairs, for 
Partners and Helps, as it were, te each other, 
by a bountiful Providence. For whether wc 
confider the Hands, or the Feet i they affift not 
K a each 
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each other, unlefs placed at no great Di/1 
tance : And, even our Eyes, whofc Power evi- 
dently appears of the widcft Extent, are yet 
unable to take in, at one and the fame View, 
the Front and the Reverfe of any one Objcft 
whatfoever> though placed ever fo near them : 
But no Situation can hinder Brothers who live 
in Amity, from rendering one another the moft 
ieflcntial Services." 



C-H A P. IV. 

I ALSO remember a Difcourfc that So- 
crates once held, concerning Friendfhip; 
which I think could not but greatly benefic 
his Hearers i fince he not only taught us how 
we might gain Friends ; but how to behave 
towards them when gained. On this Occafion 
he obferved, ** That although the Gene- 
rality of Mankind agreed in efteeming a firm 
and virtuous Friend, an invaluable Poffefljoni 
yet were there very few Things about which 

they 
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they gave themfelves lefs Trouble : They were 
diligent, he faid, to purchjjfe Houfes and 
Lands, and Slaves, and Flocks, and Houfehold 
Goods; and when purchafed would take no 
little Pains to preferve them j- but were no 
Way folicitous cither to purchafe or preferve a 
Friend, however they might talk of the Ad- 
vantages of having one. Nay, he had feen 
People, who, if they had a Friend and a Slave 
fick at the fame Time, would fend for the 
Phyfician ; and try every Means to recover the 
Slave, while the Friend was left to take Care 
of himfelf ; and, if both died, it w.as eafy to 
fee how each ftood in their Eftimation- Of 
all their PoflefTions, this alone was neglefted ; 
They would even fufFer it to be loft for Want 
of a little Attention *'. Their Eftates, here 
and there, they could with Re^dinefs point out 

to 

* One Proof we have of this Want of Attention, even 
in Pericles himfelf ; and which poiTibJy Socrates might 
bave in his Eye, though out of Reft^ft to his Memory he 
forbore to mention it; for he fuffercd Anaxagoras,, to 
whom he ftood indebted for fo much ufefiil Knowledge both 
in Philofopliy and Politics, to be reduced to fuch Diftrefs, 
that, partly from Want, and partly from Vexation, he de- 
termined to ftarve himfelf to Death : And having muffled up 
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to you ; but a(k them t>f their Friends— how 
many^ and what tliey are, — and you reduce 
them to fome DifSculty : The Number, though 
acknowledged fmalli is more than they cao 
well make out to you ; fo little do thcfe Peo- 
ple concern themfelves about the Matter* And 
yet — what Pofleflion fhall be placed in Compe- 
tition with a Friend.^ What Slave fo affectionate 
to our Perfons, or (ludious of our lotereft ? 
What Horfe able to render us fuch Service ? 
From whence, or from whom, can we at all 
Times, and on every Occafion, receive fo 
many, and fuch effential Benefits ? Are we at a 
Lofs in our own private Affairs, or in thole 
the Public have intrufted to our Management ? 
— A Friend will fupply every Deficiency. Do 
we wiffi for the Pleafure of giving Afliftance to 
fome other r — A Friend will furnifh us with the 
Power. Are we threatened with Danger ?— . 

1.15 Head in his Cloke, he threw bimfelf cd the Giocnd to ex. 
peel its coming. Indeed, Pericles no fooner heard of this 
but he fle\^ to iiis Aiiiitince ; begging him to live, and be* 
wailing ho own Lois, in cafe he was deprived of fo wife a 
Comifellor. When, oppning his Cloke, the Philofopher, ia 
a feeble and low Voice, faid to him, — ** Ah ! Pericles f 
they who need a Limp, do not negled to fupply it with 

Oil r A gentle Reproof; but therefoie tlie more piercisg 

to ap ingenuous Mind. 

He 
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He flics to our Afliftance ; for he not only de- 
dicates his Fortune to our Service, but his Life 
to our Defence, Do we purpofe to perfuade ? — 
His Eloquence is ever ready to fecohd all we 
fay. Are we compelled to contend ? — His 
Arm is ever found among the foremoft to aflift 
us. He doubles the^ Joy which Profperity 
brings, and makes the Load of Affliftion lefs 
heavy : Our Hands, our Feet, our Eyes, can 
yield us fmall Service in Comparifon to that 
we receive from a Friend : For what we are 

not able to do for ourfelves ; that which we 

neither fee^ nor hear^ nor think of, when our 
own Intereft is the Queftions a Friend >vill 
perceive, and perform for us. — And yet, — this 
Friend, — whilft the Plant that promifeth us 
Fruit fliall be carefully culcivated 3 — this 
Friend, we negledt to nourifh and improve i 
though where elfe the Tree, from v/hcncc/ucb 
Fruit is to be found 1" 



K4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

I REMEMBER likewile another Difcourfc 
of his, wherein he exhorteth his Hearers to 
look well into thcmfelves, and fee, in what 
Eftimation they might reajcnably hope their 
Friends fhould hold them. For, having ob- 
ferved one of his Followers dcfcrt a Friend^ 
when opprefled with Penury, he thus quef- 
tioned Antisthenes in the Prefence of the 
Man, together with many others ; " Pray fay^ 
Antisthekes^ is it allowable to value our 
Friends as we do our Slaves ; For one of thefc 
we perhaps we rate at Five Mina * ; while. we 
think another dear at Two: Thefe again we 
will give Ten for ; ar4d for fome, it may be 
Twenty : Nay, it is faid that Nicias, the Son 
of NiCERATus, gave no Itfs than a whole 
Talent * for one he intended to fet over his 
Mines. May we eftimate our Friends in the 
fame Manner:" 

» The Atric Mina, worth TI ree Foundi Srerllnr, 
I The Tale:::, wcnh Sixty Miru. 

^' I chink 
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<* I think we may, replied Antisthenes 5 
for, while I know/ome whofe AfFciftion I would 
purchafe at no mean Price, there are others 
whom I would fcarcely thank for theirs, if I 
might have it for nothing. — And there arr, 
my Socrates, whofe Favour and Friendfhip 
I Ihould be glad to fecure, though at the Ex* 
pence of the laft Farthing." 

*' If this is the Cafe, replied Socrates, it 
behoves us not a little to confider of how much 
worth we really are to our Friends; at the 
fame Time that we ufe our Diligence to raife 
our Value with them as much as we can, that 
they may not lay us afide, like ufelefs Lumjber. 
For when I hear this Man cry out, *< my Friend 
hath deferted mej" — and another complain, 
Z*^ that one whom he thought moft ftrongly 
attached to him, had fold his /Friendfhip for 
feme trifling Advantage;" I am inclined to 
afk, whether, as we are glad to get rid of a 
bad Slave at any Rate, fo we may not wifli to 
do the fame by a wortblefs Friend ? Since, after 
all, we feldom hear of the good Friend being 
forfaken, any more than of the good Slave' 
-wanting a Mafter." 

CHAR 
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CHAP. VI. 

AND here, an tHe other Hand, I will re- 
late a Converfation Socrates once had 
with Critobulus j from whence we may learn 
tx> try' our Friends i and find out fuch as are 
worthy of our Affeftion. 

*' Suppofe, faid he, Critobulus, we wanted 
to choofe a worthy Friend, what (hould be our 
Method of Proceeding in this Matter ? Should 
we not beware of one much addifted to high 
Living ? — To Wine, or Women j— or of a lazy 
Difpofition? — Since, enflaved to fuch Vices, 
no Man could be of Ufe, either to himfelf^ 
or any other.** 

«f Certainly.'* 

*' 5uppofe we met with a Man whofe Pot- 
feflions being fmall, he is yet mod lavifh in his 
Expcncesi — who ftands daily in Need of his 

Friend's 
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Friend's Purfe, as a neceflary Supply for his 
own Profufion; — with whom however all that 
is lent^ is lojl-^ yet whom to refufe is moft 
deadly to offend : — Would not fuch a one 
prove rather troublefome, think you ?" 

'* No doubt, Socrates." 

'* And if there was a Perfon, provident in- 
deed enough, but withal fo covetous, as never 
to be content unlefs he hath the Advantage of 
you on every Occafion r" 

" I think of him, worfe than of the other.*' 

« 

" But what do you fay to the Man, Crito* 
BULus, who is fo much bent on making a For- 
tune, as to mind nothing but what fervcs to 
that End?" 

" I fay, leave him to himfelf, returned 
Critobulus j fince it is fure he will never be 
of Ufe to any other." 

^* And fuppofc one of fo turbulent a Di£- 
pofition, as to be daily engaging his Friends 
in fome Quarrel on his Account ?*' 

" I would 
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*^ I would keep clear of fuch a one, moft 
ccrtarnly, my Socrates." 

•• But what if the Man were free from thefc 
Dcfefts \ and had only fuch a Sort of Selfifh- 
nefs belonging to him^ as made him always 
ready to receive Favours, not at all folieitous 
about returning any ?** 

*• Why certainly, replied Critobulus, no 
Perfon would wifti to have any Thing to fay 
to fuch a one : — But, my Socrates, continued 
he, — fince none of thefe People will fcrve our 
Purpofc, — fhew me, I dcfire you, what Sort 
of Man he muft be whom we ihould endeavour 
to make a Friend of ?" 

'* I fuppofe, faid Socrates, he (hould be 
the very Reverfe of all we have been faying :— 
Moderate in his Pleafures, — a drift Obferver 
of his Word, — fair and open in all his Deal- 
ings ; — and vvho will not fufFer even his Friend 
to furpafs him in Generofity 5 fo that all arc 
Gainers, with whom he hath to do." 

•^ But how fhall we find fuch a one, faid 
Critobvlus ; or make Trial of thefc Virtues 

and 
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and Vices, without running Ibme Hazslrd by 

the Experiment ?" 

*' When you are inquiring out the beft 
Statuary, Critobulus, you truft not to the 
Pretences of any, but examine the Perform- 
ances of all ; and conclude, that he who hath 
hitherto excelled, gives the belt grounded 
Aflurance of excelling for the future." 

^^ So you would have us infer, Sqcrates, 
that he who hath already difcharged th^ Qutics: 
of a good Friend, towards thofe with whom he 
hath been formerly connefted ; will not fail to 
dp the fame, when conpedked with you?" 

^* Undoubtedly, my Critobulus : Juft as 
I ihould infer, that the Grpom, who hath taken 
proper Care of your Horfes, will do the fame 
by mine, whenever I fend him any." 

" But^ my Socrates, Wien we have found 
out 'a Man whQm we judge proper to make a 
Friend of; — what Means may we ufe to engage 
his Affeftion ?*' 

^^ In the firft Place, returned Socrates, we 

muft confult the Gods j whether it be agreeable 

5 t<i 
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to their Will, that we engage in Friendfiiip 

l^rith him/' 

*' But fuppofe the Gods difapprove not of 
our Choice, what Way fhall we uketo obtain 
-his Favour ?'* 

*' Not hunt him down, Crito3ulus, as wc 
do Hares; nor catch him by Strat;agem, as 
we do Birds i neither are we to feize him by 
Force, as we are wont to ferve our Enemies 5 
for it would prove an arduous Tafk to m^e a 
Man your Friend in Spite of Inclination. To 
Ihut him up like a Criminal might create 
Averfion 5 but would never conciliate Favour 
and Efteem/' 

*^ But what muft we do then ?'* 

*^ I have heard, faid Socrates, of certain 
Words that have all the Force in them of the 
moft powerful Charms. — ^There are, likewife, 
other Arts, wherewith fuch as know them 
feldom fail to allure to themfelvcs whomfocver 
they pleafe." 

** And where can we learn thefe Words ? 
faid Critobulus.*' 



<c 
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, ^^ You know the Song the Syrens ufed ta 
^harm Ulysses ?— It begins with, 

" b ftay, b Pride of Greece, Ulysses flay!*' 

Pope's Od^. 

** I do know it, Socrates, — But did they 
not mean to detain others by thcfe Charms, as 
well as Ulysses ?" 

" Not at all, Critobulus 5— Words like 
iheje .are only defigned to allure noble Souls, 
«nd LiOvcrs of Virtue." 

*^ I begin to underftand you, faid Crf- 
TOBULusi arid perceive the C&^ri» which ope- 
rates fo powerfully, is Praife: But in order to 
make it efFcftual, we muft beftow it with Dif- 
crction, left Ridicule fhould Icem intended 
by us, rather than Applaufe. And, indeed, 
to commend a Man for his Beauty, his Strength, 
or his Stature, who knows himfelf to be weak, 
little, and deformed, would be to incur hLs 
Refentment, not conciliate his AfFeftion ; and 
make Mankind not Jeek but Jbun our So- 
..ciejty,— But do you know of no other Charms^?*' 

'' No ; 



'* No ;— I have heard indeed, that P£ki- 
CLBs had many, wherewith he charmed the 
City, and gained the Love of all Men." 

" By what Means did Themistqcles pro- 
cure the Affcftion of his Fellow-Citizens ? 

*^ By no Incantations, mofl: certainly, re- 
plied vSocRATEs i if you except that of fcrving 
the State." 

*^ You would infinuate then, my Socrai-bs, 
That, in order to obtain a virtuous Friend, 
we muft endeavour firft of all to be ourfelves 
virtuous ?" 

** Why, — can you fuppofe, Critobulus^ 
that a l^ad Man can gain the Affeftion of a 
good one.'* 

" And yet, faid Critobulus, I have fcen 
many a forry Rhetorician live in great Har- 
mony with the bed Orator in Athens : And 
a General, perfeftly well (killed in the Art of 
War, fhall admit others to his Intimacy, who 
know nothing of the Matter.*' 

« But 
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*' But did you ever fee a Man, Cuitobv- 
I'trs, who had no one good Quality to recom^ 
mend him, — for that is the Qucftion,— did yo<i 
ever fee fuch a one gain a Friend of diftin* 
guiihed Abilities ?" 

^^ I do not know I ever did. But if it is 
fo clear, Socrates, that ibo/e who have much 
Merits and they who have none, can never 
\inite together in Fricndfhip ; arc the Vir* 
tuous equally fure of being beloved by all the 
Virtuous?" 

^ You are led into this Inquiry, my Crito^ 
BULus, from obferving that the Great and thef 
Good, although alike Enemies to Vice, aiKl 
cqu^ly engaged in the Purfuit of Glt>ry, tre 
fb /ar from exprefTing thi^ mutual Good* wiU» 
that Enmity and OppoGtion fometimes prevail 
among them ; and are with more Difficulty 
reconciled to each other, than even the molt 
wortblefs and vile of all Mankind:— This you 
ice, and are concerned at." 

*^ I am fo, replied Critobulus; and the 
more, as I obferve this not confined to Par^ 
ticulars, but Communities :—^Thofe, too, 

L vrhcr©^ 
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where Vice finds its greateft Difcouragemcnf, 
and Virtue its beft Reward j^—— even theft 
fliall engage in Hoftilities againft each other ! 
Now when I fcoLthis, my Socrates, I almoft 
defpair to find a Friend ! 'For where fhall I 
fcek one ? — not among the Vicious ; for, how 
can one who is uhgTattful, profufe, avaricious, 
idlti> intemperate, faithlcfs, b^ a Friend?-^ 
He miy hate, but i^infiot Lore. —-• Nciflicr 
yet is it iia*6te 'pbflible for the Virtuous and 
Ae Vicious to unite in^ -the Botids of Afhity ; 
fince what Concord can fubfift between thofe 
who commit Crimes, and they who abhor 
riiem-rAnd if/aftel- this, we are i6 add the 
Virtuoils ; if Ambitidft Can fow Ertrility afnong 
»li^ hdl of Men i~ if fhtfe, ifcfirtnh all • of 
tiW hijgh'cft -Places, can envy and tippblfe each 
•tJitr,— where can Friend(hip be found ?-M>r 
ifeh«W the Afylum, on Earth,- for Fidelity 
aiict AlFedion ?** 

• ^' My Critobulus, anfw'ertd SocRArts, 
we fhall find it no eafy Matter to invefHglatc 
this Point, Man is made up of Contrarieties* 
Inclined tb Priendlhip from the Wanft he finds 
m himfelf of Friends, he compaffionates the 
^ ' Sofifcrcrs 
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Sufferer; he relieves the Neceflltous; and 
finds Complacency and Satisfaction whether 
his Turn is to receive or confer an Obligation : 
—But, as one ar d the fame Thing may be an 
Objcft of Defire to many ; Strife, Enmity, and 
ill-will, become thereby unavoidable : — Bene^^ 
volencc is extinguiihed by Avarice and Arti- 
bition $ and Envy fills the Heart, which till 
then was all AfFeftion! Bur, Friendjhip can 
make its Way, and furmount every Obftacle, . 
to unite the Juft and Good. For Virtue wiU 
teach thefe to be contented with their own 
Pofleffions, how moderate foever : Nay, in- 
finitely prefer them to the Empire of the 
World, if not to be had without Hatred and 
Contention. Affifted by tbisy they willingly 
endure the Extreme of Thirft and Hunger^ 
rather than injure, or bear hard on any : — ^Nor 
can Love itfclf, even when the mod violent, 
tranfport them beyond the Rules of Decency 
and good Order. They are fatisfied with what- 
ever the Laws have allotted them : And fo far 
from defiring to encroach on the Rights of 
others, they are eafily inclined to refign many 
of their own. If Difputes arife, they are foon 
accommodated, to the Contentment of each 
L 2 Party ; 
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Party : Anger never rifes fo highy as to ftan4 
in heed ot Repentance i nor can Envy/Once 
hnd Adnniflion into the Minds of tko/e, who 
live in a mutual Communication of their 
Goods ; and plead a Kind of Right in wfaac-> 
ever a Friend poffeflcs. Hence, therefore, wc 
may be very fure, that virtuous Men will iiot 
oppofe, but afTift each other in the Difcharge of 
the Public Offices* Thofe, indeed, who only 
aim at the bighefl: Honours, and Pofts of the 
grcateft Power, that they ntiay accumulate 
Wealth, riot in Luxury, and opprefs the Peo- 
ple, are too profligate, and unjuft, to live i^ 
Concord with any: But he who afpires to an 
honourable Employment, for no other End, 
than to fecure himfelf from Oppreffionj pro* 
teft his Friends ; and fervc his Country ; what 
fliould hinder his uniting with thofe, whofe In* 
tentions are no other ? Would it render binf 
lefs able to accomplifh thefe Defigns? Or 
would not his Power become fo much the more 
cxtenfive, from having the Wife and the Good, 
^ociated in the fame Caufc with him ? In the 
Public Games, continued Socrates, we per- 
mit not the Skilful, and the Strong, to unite 
themfclves together, as knowing that in fo 

fioing. 
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doing, they muft bear away the Prize in every 
Contention : But here> in the Adniintftration 
of the Public Affairs, wc have no Law to for- 
bid the Honeft from joining with the Honeftj 
.who ^re generally, too, the molt ,able i and on 
«$hat Account to be chofen, rather for Aflb- 
ciates, than Opponents. Befides— -*fince Con- 
tentions will arife. Confederates fhould be 
•fought for I and the greater Number will be 
*neceflary, if thofe who oppofe us have Courage 
and Ability. For this Purpofe, and to maki 
thofe whom we engage the more zealous in 
ferving us, 'Favours and good Offices are to 
be difpenfed with a liberal Hand : And even 
, Prudence will dircfl: us, to prefer the Vir- 
tuous, as not being many; Befides, evil 
Men are always found infatiable. But how- 
ever this may be, my Ci^jtobui^us, take Cou- 
rage; make yourfelf, in the firft Place, a 
virtuous Man, and then boldly fet yourfelf 
to gain the AfFedlion of the Virtuous : And 
this is a Chace wherein I may be able to 
affift you, being myfelf much inclined to 
Love. Now, whenever I conceive an Af- 
feftion for any, I reft not till it becomes re- 
ciprocal i but borne forward towards them by 

L 3 tfaf 
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the mofl: ardent Inclination, I ftriye to make 
my Connpany equally definable. And much 
the fame Management willjy^« find neceflaiY, 
my Critobulus, whenever you would gain 
the Friendfhip of any : Conceal not, there- 
fore, from me the Perfon whofe Affeftion you 
moft defire. — For, as I have made it my 
Study to render myfelf pleafing to thofc, who 
are pleafing to me, I believe I am not igDO«- 
rant of fome of the Arts beft calculated for 
fuch a Purpofc." 

" And I, replied Critobulus, have long 
been defirous of receiving fbme Inftrudions 
herein; and more efpecially if they will help 
me to gain the AlFcftion of thofe who are dc- 
firable on Account of the Beauty of their Per- 
fonsj as well as the Graces of their Minds/' 

** But all Compulfion is entirely excluded 
my Scheme, continued Socrates j and I verily 
believe (fays he) that the Reafon why all Men 
fled the wretched Scylla, was, from her em* 
ploying no other Means 5 fince we fee chem 
eafily detained by the Syren's Song ; and, for- 
getful of every Thing, yield themfelvcs up to 
the inchanting Harmony/* 

•* Be 
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" Be affurcd, Socrates, laid Critobulus, 
I fhall never think of taking any Man's Af- 
fcftion by Storm ^ — of Favour, therefore, pro- 
ceed, I befeech you, to your Inftrudlions/*' 

*^ You muft promife me, likewifc, to keep 
at a proper Diftance, and not give Way to 
over much Fondnefs/* 

^^ I fliall make no great Difficulty to pro- 
mife you this, Socrates, provided the People 
are not very handfome,'* 

** And thofe who are fo, will be in lefs Dan- 
ger,— as far lefs likely to fuffer you than thofe 
who are more plain.'' 

^^ Well-^I will not tranfgrefs in this Ppinti 
faid Critorulus ; only let me know how I 
may gain a Friend/* 

^^ You muH permit me then^ faid Socrates, 
to tell him how much you efteem him ; — and 
how great your Defire to become one of his 
Friends/' 

^^ Moft readily, my Socrates ; fince I 
L 4 never 
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never knew any one difplcafcd with another^. 

for thinking well of hioi." 

" And that your Obfervation of his Virtue 
hath raifed in you great AfFeftion for his Pcr- 
fon, — would you think I did amifs ; and might 
hurt you in the Man's Opinion ?" 

** The very Reverfe, I fliould imagine 5— 
for I find in myfclf a more than ordinary Af- 
fe&ion towards tho£e who exprefs an Affefticm 
for me." 

^' I may go then fo far, in fpeaking of you 
to thofe you love : But will you allow me to 
proceed, Critobulus ; and aflure then^, that 
the fweeteft Pleafure you know, is in the Gon- 
verfation of virtuous Friends ? — That you arc 
jponftant in your Qre of them ? — That you 
behold their honourable Atchicvements^ with 
no lefs Satisfadlion and Complacency, than if 
you, yourfe'f, hrd performed them j and re- 
joice at ther- Profpcrity, in like Manner, as at 
ypur owfi ? — ^That, in the Service of a Friend, 
you can feel no Wearinefs ; and eftecm it no 
Jefs honourable to furpafs him in Generofity, 
iJian ypur Enemy in Arms? — By tl^is, or 

fomething 
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ibmething like this, — ^I doubt not to facilitate 
your Way to the forming of many very excel- 
lent Friendlhips/* 

** But why do you afk ipy Leave, Socrates, 
as if you were not at Liberty to fay what you 
pleafe of me V* 

'* Not fo, returned Socrates ; for I have 
often heard Aspasia * declare, that Match- 
makers fucceed pretty well, if they keep to 
the Truth, in what they fay of each Party; 
whereas, if Falfehood is employed, nothing but 
Vexation can enfue ; for they who have beea 
deceived, hate one another j and thofe mofl. 
of all, who brought them together. Now, I 
hold this Obfervation of Aspasia to be right $ 

* A Perfon well known on the Account of her Elo- 
quence, and her illuftrious Pupils ; for both Pericles and 
Socrates attended her Ledures. Her Converfation was 
not more brilliant ths^n f©lid ; unitipg the Symmetry ariiing 
from Aft, with the Vehemence and Warmth which flows 
from Nature. She is generally allowed to have compofed 
the famous Funeral Oration which Pericles pronounced 
with fp much Applaufe, in Honour of thofe who fell in the 
Sam^n War. She was likewife well verfed in many other 
Parts of ufeful Knowledge ; particularly Politics, and Na- 
tural Pbilofophy.—- Plutarch's Li/^/ Pericles. 

and 
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and not lefs to concern the Point in QueRion i 
And therefore^ I think, I cannot urge any 
Thing in your Behalf Critobulus, which 
ftria Truth will not make good/' 

•* Which is as much as to fay, replied Cai-f 
TOBULus, that if I have good Qualities fuffi« 
cicnt to make myfelf beloved, I may then have 
jMrr helping Hand: But, otherwife, you are 
DOt fo very much my Friend^ as to be a( the 
Trouble to feign any for me," 

« And by which of thefe Methods Ihall I 
beft fcrvc you, Critobulus ?-^Beftowing oa 
you fome Praife, which, after all, is not your 
Due ^ or exhorting you to a6t in fuch a M^n-^ 
ner, as may give you ^juft Claim to it ; and 
that from all Mankind ? Let us examine the 
Matter, if you are ftill doubtful. Suppofe I 
ihould recommend you to the Maftcr of a 
Ship, as a Ikilful Pilot ; and on this you were 
admitted to dircd: at the Helm j muft not Dc- 
ftrudion to yourfelf, as well as the Lois of the 
Ship, be the inevitable Conlequence? Or 
ftippofe I fpoke of you every where as a great 
General, or able Statefmans and you^ on the 

Credic 
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Credit of this falfe Reprcfentation, were called 
to determine Caufcs j prefide in the Council, or 
command the Army ; — would not your owa 
Ruin be involved in that of your Country ?— »., 
Nay, were I only to commend you as a good. 
Ceconomift to my Neighbour, and thereby 
procure for you the Management of his Affairs^ 
and the Care of his Family; would not you ex- 
pofe your/elf to much Ridicule, at the fame Time 
that you were expofing him to Ruin ? — ^But the 
furejl, as the Jhorteft Way, to make yourfclf 
beloved and honoured, my Critobulus, is, to 
be indeed^ the very Man you wi(h to appear* 
Set yourfelf therefore, diligently, to 'the attain- 
ing of every Virtue; and you will find on Ex- 
perience, that no one of them whatfoever but 
will flourifh and gain Strength when properly 
cxercifcd. ^bis is the Counfel /have to give 
yoU| myCRiTOBULus : But, 'y^you are of acoa« 
trary Opinion^ let me know it, I intrcat you.** 

*^ Far from' it, replied Critobulus : — And 
I fhould only bring Shame upon myfelf by 
contradidingyou, finec thereby I fhould con* 
tradia the fure Principles of Truth and Vir- 
tue." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

SOCRATES had the greatcfl: Tendcrncli 
for his Friends. Had Ignorance or In^ 
prudence brought them into Difficulties^ 
SocRAT^s^ by his good Advice^ would often 
fct them at Eafe : Or^ if finking under Po* 
▼crty, he would procure to them Relief, by 
preffing upon others, the Duty of mutual Af« 
fiilance* 

I will give fome Inftances of his Senti- 
ments on fuch Occafions, 

Perceiving on a Time, a deep Melancholy 
on the Countenance of one of his Friends,—^ 
•* You feem opprefled, faid he, Akistarchusi 
but impart the Caufe of it to your Friends $— 
they may be able to relieve you," 

•* I am indeed, faid Aristarchus, op* 
prefled with np fmall Difficulty : For fince our 
late Troubles^ many of our Men being fled 

for 
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for Shelter to the Pirseus, the Women belong* 
ing to theni have all poured down upon me j 
fo that I have at prefent no lefs t\izn fourteen 
Sifters, and Aunts, and Cotifins, all to provide 
for! Now, you know, my Socrates, wc caii 
receive no Profit from our Lands, — for thcfc 
our Enemies have got into their Pofleffion t. 
Nor yet from our Shops and Houfes in the 
City I fince Athens hath fcarcely an Inhabitant 
left in it. Nobody to be found neither trf 
purchafe our Wares; — nobody to lend us Mo- 
ney, at what Intereft foever : So that a Man 
may as well hope to find it in the very Streets, 
as to borrow it any where !— ^Now, what am I 
to do, my SocRAtES, in this Cafe? It would 
be cruel not to relieve our Relations in their 
Diftrcfs I — and yet, io a Time of fuch general' 
Defolation, it is impqffible for me to provide for 
fo great a Number." 

Socrates having patiently heard out his 
Complaint :— *^ Whence comes it, faid he, that 
we fee Ceramo, not only provide for a largqi- 
Family, but even become the richer by their 
very Means: White you, Aristajblchus, are 

afraid 
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afraid of being ftarved to Death, bccaufe fbmc 
Addition hath been lately made to ytuts V^ 

. '^ The Reafon is plain, replied Akistak- 
CHUSi' — Ceramo's People arc all Slaves % 
whereas thofe, Vith me, arc every one of them 
Jreer 

*^ And which, in your Opinion, do you rate 
tbe higheft ? — Ceramo's Slaves, — or the free 
People your Houfe is filled with ?" 

*' There can be no Comparifon !*' 

** But IS it not . then a Shanne, faid Socra*-* 
T£s, that your People, who fo far exceed in 
Worth, fhould reduce you to Beggary,-— 
whilft thofe with Ceramo make him a rich 
Man?'* 

,[^ Not at all, replied Aristarchus : The 
Slaves witfi him have *been brought up to 
Trades i but thofe I fpeak* of, had a liberal 
]feducatioft:'V ' 

'** May we be fald to be Madera of (bmc 
Trade when we underftand how to make 
Things which are ufefuW 

'' No 
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«' No doubt of it/' 

^ Is Flour, or Bread u/efuir 

« Certainly."— 

*^ And Clothes,-^whcther for Men or Wo-- 
mcn,-r-are they u/efulth 

«' Who doubts it ? fa1d Aristarchus/' 

*' But the People with you, are altogether 
ighorant inthcfc Things ?" 

^ So far from it, replied Aristarchuj; 
that I queftion hot their bting able to perforqfi 
any one of them.*^ ' i • 

''But of what are you afraid then, ni^ 
Aristarchus ! Nau8y6ides >vith one of thei| 
can maintain himfeif and Family i ihd ncA 
only fo,.but buy Flocks oM Herds 5 ind acr 
commodate the Republic with a round S.urii 
on Occafion T Cyribes alfoftipports his Houlcr 
hold in EaTc and AlBuertce by making Breacl: 
Demeas, the Colly tenfian, his, by making 
CaiTocks : M£NO^f, his, by making of Clokes; 
z —and 
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—and the McgarcnCans theirs, by making; of 
Ihorc Jackets,*' 

** That IS true, interrupted AristarchUs 5 
for the Way with tieje is to buy Barbarians ; 
whom they can compel to Labour : But I caa 
dio no fuch Thing with the Womm who Kve 
with me ; — they are frte^ — they are my Rt^ 
lations^ Socrates !'* 

•* And fo, becaufe they arc freCf and re^ 
hiid to you^ they are to do nothing but eat 
mnd flecp ! Do you fuppofe, Aristarchus^ 
that fuch as live in this Manner, are more con- 
trat than others? Or enjoy more happincfs 
than they who, by their Labour, cam Bread for 
their Families? Suppofe you, that Idlcnc(s 
and Inattention can gain any ufeful Knowledge ; 
€ur prelerve in the Memory what hath been al- 
ready gained ?— That :c^ can keep the Man 
in Health ? Add Soxngth to his Body s and 
Gold to his Stores^ or gire Security to what 
he hath already b his FcSe^oa ; and (hall 
I Jibour aad Induiby £Lind him ia no Stead ? 
To wha: Purpofe» I pray ycu^ did jtmt Rdsissms 
kara iry Thirg:— D:J they rcioivvj at the 

Tioic 
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Time, tb make no Ufe of their Knowledge ? 
Or rather did they not intend from it fome 
Advantage to themfelves* or Benefit to others ? 
Surely, we give fmall Proof of our Wiflom, 
when we thus decline all t mployment ! 
For which is moft reafonable? Procuring to 
ourfclves the Things that are ufeful, by ex- 
erting the Powers which Nature hath be- 
llowed?— Or, with Arms acrofsv fit liftlefs 
and mufing — confidcring only the Means by 
which others may provide for us i — Aipd verily, 
— if I may fpeak my Mind to you, //uvy j— I 
Ihould fuppofe, Aristarckus, you cannot have 
anv great Love for your Guefts, in your pre- 
fent Situation j nor they for yoy. 7e« think 
them a Burthen ; and they perceive you think 
them fo : And it will be well if Difcontent 
does not increafe daily ; till all Gratitude and 
AfFcftion are compelkd to give Way. But 
(hew them once in what Manner they may 
become ufeful : and you will henceforth re- 
gard them with Complacency and Satisfaftion ; 
while they, perceiving it, will hardly be want- 
ing in jf^fFedioji to you. Thty will be able to 
look back with Pleafure, not Pain, on all you 
have done for them: And the fwett lami* 

M liarity 
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liarity of Fricndfliipi together with all the 
tender Charities^ ar ifing from the facred Tiet 
of Confahguinicyj will again be reilored to 
your happy Society !— Were the Employments 
indeed of that Nature^ as would bring Shame 
along with them^ Death itfelf were to b« 
chofen rather than a Subfiftence fo obtained ) 
But fuch as they are flcilled in> are^. as I fup- 
pofe> decent and honourable i to be performed 
with Piio/ure, fince they can perform them 
with {o much Eafe. Delay not then^ my Aris« 
TAHCHUSj to propoie what may be of fo much 
Advantage, both to them and you ; and doubt 
not their Compliance with what they muft 
perceive to be fo very reafonable/' 

<* O Heavens, cried Aristarchus; what 
Truths have I now heard !— But your Advice^ 
my Socrates, fhall be regarded as it ought : 
Hitherto I have been afraid to borrow Money 
of my Neighbour, as not knowing, when fpcnt, 
by what Means to repay it ; but my Scruples 
are now over : this Moment I will buy fuch 
Materials as may be wanted," 

' Nor did he at all cool in his Refolutions: 
~Wool, with whatever was neceffary for the 

working 
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working of it, were fcnt in by Aristarchus; 
arid each one was employed from Morning to 
Night. Melancholy gave Way to continual 
Cheerfulnefs ; and mutual Confidence took 
the Place of that mutual Sufpicion, which, 
till then, had pofTefTed the Minds of Akit 
starchus and his Guefts, They confider him 
BOW as' their generous Proteftor ; and his Lov^ 
fbr them increafi^dj in Proportion to their Ule* 
fulnefs. 

Some Time afterward, Aristarchus coming 
to fee Socrates, related with much Pleafure 
in what Manner they went on: ^' But my 
Guefts, faid he, begin now to reproach me$ 
for being, as they fay, the only idle Perfon in 
the whole Family," 

*^ Acquaint them, anfwered Socrates, with 
the Fable of the Dog. You nfiuft know, con- 
tinued he, that in the Days of Yore, wheft 
Brutes could talk, feveral of the Sheep com- 
ing to their Mafter, — *^ Is it not ftrange. Sir ! 
fay they to him, that toe^ who provide you 
with Milk^ and Wool, and Lambs, have no* 
Aiog at all given us but what we can get off* 
M 2 the 
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* * * 

the Ground ourfelves'; while the Dog, thcrc^ 
who cannot fo much as help you to one of 
them, is pampered and fed with the very 
Bread you eat of?" — " Peace ! cries the Dog^ 
^who overheard their Complaint j — it is not 
without Reafon, /am taken moft Care of : For 
i fecure you from the Thief and the Wolf; 
lior would ^^«, Wretches! dare to eat at all^ 
if / did not .Hand Centinel, to watch and dc- 
fend you." The Sheep, faith the Fable, on 
hearing this, withdrew j convinced that the 
Dog had Reafon on his Si Je ; — and do you> 
Aristarchus, convince your Guefts that it is 
hy' your Care they are prote6led from Harnci ; 
and enjoy a Life of Security and Pleafurc,'* 



CHAP. VIII. 

AT another Time, Socrates meeting 
his old Friend Eutherus, whom he 
had not feen for many Years, alked him, 
*' Where he came froip ?'■ 

. ** From no great Diftance, at prefent, re- 
plied Eutherus. Towards the End of our^ 

late 
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late dcftruftive War, I returned, indeed, fronn 
a long Journey : For, being difpoffefledi of all 
the Eftace I had on the JKronijers-of Atticai^ 
and my Father dying, and leaving me rtothing 
here, I was obliged to gaip a Subfiftence by 
my Labour, wherever I could : And thought 
it better to do fo, than beg of any one ; . and 
borrow I could not, as I had nothing to mort- 
gage/' . .. 

^^ And how long, faid Socrates,, do* you 
imagine -your Labour will: fuppljr you with. 
Neceflarics ?" 

'' N0tl0Jlg:'\ T. : '. . 

'* And yet Age increafes the Number of our 
Wants, at the fame Tftne' that it Idffens our 
Power of, providing for them-?'* ( 

■ <:::> 
. « Itdoes.fo." ;: ,v, . • • 'J 

... • .- , , ,- :;. . . . . ; c ■■•• -V/ 

^ ^^ Y^oilld it not then be niore advifable, 
my fcuTHERus, to feek out for fome Emplov^. . 
;ment, which might enablcj you to lay-up foinit 
litxle for old Age? — What, if yoii were to go 
.to fome wealthy Citizen, who may want fuch 
M 3 a Per- 
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a Perfon, to affift him in gathering in hfi 
Fruits ; infpedting bis Affairs ; and overlooking 
his Labourers ; whereby you might beconnc a 
ipucual Benefit to each other V* 

•* But 'Slavery, my Socratbs, is a Thing 
Idan ill fubmit to." 

*' Yet Magiftratcs, Eutherus, and thofil 
who are# employed in Public Affairs, are io 
far from being confidered as Slaves on tliat 
Account^ that, on the contrary, they are held 
in the higheft Eftimation/* 

'^ It may be fo, Socrates, b^it I never can 
bear the being found Fault with." 

<* And yet, faith Socrates, you will be 
hard fet to do any one Thing, whofc ^ry Cii^ 
cumdance is fecure from Blame. For it is 
difficult fo to a£t, as to commie no Error |-— 
which, yet if we could, I Jcnow of no Security 
againft the Cenfure of ill Judges : And, trtily, 
1 Cbould wonder, Euth^rus^ if what you are 
at prefent employed about, could be performed 
in fuch a Manner, as to efbape all Blame. It 
|^ms| clierefore, to me, thai ^ you caa do, 19 
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only to take Care> as far as may be, to keep 
clear of thofe People who feem glad to find 
Fault ; and feck out fuch as are more candid. 
Which done— purfue with Steadtiiefs knd Ala- 
crity whatever^ you undertake, but beWare how 
you undertake any Thing beydnd your Powef. 
Thus will your Indigence find Relief^ without 
the Hazard of much Blame to you |— Certainty^ 
Ihall take the Place of a prccariou$ Subfiftcrice; 
and leave you to the full Enjoyment of aU xht 
peaceful Pleafures of old Age !*' 



C H A P. IX. 

I REMEMBER bnc Day, Critto coffl- 
piaining, how difficult It was at Athetb 
for a Man who loved Quiet to enjoy hiis For- 
tune in Security : — " For, faid Re, I have noir 
ftvcraf Law-fuits on iily Hands, for not oehtor 
Rcafon, that I can guefs at, but bceaufe xl&fSf 
know I would rather pay my Money than involve 
myfelf in Btifinefi and Perplexity." 

Socrates aftccd, •* If he kept never a Dog, 
to defend his Sheep from the Wolves ?*' 

M 4 ^ Ikec^ 



. .♦^ ly^ttp fevcral^ faid Chito, a^ you may 
{imgineif wA they arc of no fmali Wc to me,** 

-fi^ Why then, ^faid Socrates, do you not 
engage fomc Pcribn in your Service, whofc 
Vigil'dnce -and Care rnight prevent others from 
^Kiolefling you?" 

v.- .i ^ . - r 

. >^ So I would, .my Socrates, did I not feati, 
that. this very M4n might, at lafl, turn ^ainft 
me. 

.<* BuTwh'crcfore' fhould you ffeainrhls? Are 
you not pretty. certain^ tb^t.it may be more 
for the Intereft of People to keep on good 
Terms with you, than have youfbriafn'Enfmy ? 
3elic«e me, my :Crito,. there is ;i>any a Man 
-in Athens, who would^think.himf^jf ye.^y qiuch 
•honoured by your jpriendfliip*"- ..jSayii^ this, 
tAromdemus canhe \ immediately, in tof the^r 
Mindi-r-fa Man, ^blc and eloqijent i. and,t 
•withal,: well veifed. in Bufin(ifs;|,i,bjLxt poor, 
as being cfftc . of .thpfif ;i^fze;ij wj^9^;jare not fcjr 
having whatever they can lay Hands on. He 
lovpd. bpneit. Wen ;— ^though he would often 
fay, »othing 'Was npore eafy than to grow rich 
, j^y Calumny, Ip this.^Jylan, Crito, in Conf^- 



i}U€nce ofwhat Socrates hid faid to hiai» 

would fend Corn, or Wool, or Wine, or Oil 5 

or any other Produce of his Eftate, when thcjr 

brought hiai thofc Things from the Country: 

And, when he facrificcd to the Gods, he fcnt 

for him to thf Fcaft j nor even omitted any 

Opporcunity of fliewing Refpeft to him.— 

ARCHiDEMus.jrfeeing this, began to detach 

bimlelf from all other Dependencies; af^^ co^j- 

fider Critq's Houfe as the Place that would 

ihelter him from, every W^x^t. He tf^erefpre 

^gave hirpfelf intirely to him :^ And difcpvering 

that CiiiTp*s falfe Accufers .were guilty {of 

many Crinfiesi and had made tfjiemfelv^s many- 

]Enemies, he undertook to nianage then^. .,He 

therefore fumrooned ; one of ; them tp ?^fwfir 

for ai> pJfFence, which,^ if pr9ved againflL^h^n?, 

. muft fubjeft him at leaft to a pecunjiar^ ]\(|ul£^ 

if not to. corporal fpniQiment, r Tivj ^'ag, 

knowing bow little he Cj0i:|14»c3rf^d his,^al.Q- 

praftices, endeavoured by every Art to mal^e 

Archidimus withdraw his Profecution; but 

to noPurpofes for he, woylc^ never loij^^ht 

of him till he. had qoiTipelJe^ him, not only; to 

leave Crito in Peace, but purchafcd his otm 

with PO inconfiderablc Sum of Money. — . 



ArchtdbMus having conduced ' this Affair, 
and many others of the fame Nature, fuccefs* 
fully j Cftito was thought not a little happy, 
ih having his Alliftance : And as the Shepherds 
dfttimcs avail thenafelves of their Neighbour** 
3Dog, by fending their Sheep to pafture ncir 
Hithi Crito's Friends would intreat him to 
lend Archidemus to them. He, on his Side, 
was glad of any Opportunity to oblige his Be* 
liefaftor; and it was obferved, that not only 
Crito himfelf, but all his Friends, lived free, 
for the Future, from any Moleftation. Like* 
tirife when any reproached him, with having 
ifnade his Court^to Crtto for hfs own Intercft i 
-^" and which, laid he, do jrw think the moft 
&ameful ? ferving the Good who have already 
fefVed ytm ; and joining with them, in their 
Oppofition to the Wicked j or, confederating 
^«rith the Bad, affift them the moreeffeftually 
to opprefs the Virtuous j and thereby iriake 
eVtfi-y hbncft M^ your £nemy ?•* 

^ ftcjm this Time ARCHiDfeMtrs lived in th# 
'^rilfteft Intimacy with Crito ; nor did Crito's 
JTnehds Icfs honour and efteem him. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

I REMEMBER SdcRATis once ajring 
to DidDORuSj — ** Siippofe, Diodorus» one 
of your Slaves ran away from yoq^ would you 
be at any Pain$ to recover him ?*' 

«' Ycs^ certainly, faid tfcc other; arjd t 
would even go fo far as cq publifh a llewardjr 
for whoever would bring him to me.** 

^* And if any of them were fickj-*-you 
would tiki Care of them, I imagine i and fend 
for a Phyfician, to try to fave them ?" 

« Undoubtedly r ' 

'* But what if a F^riend, — fomething b^ 
more Worth to you than a thoufand Slaves,-^ 
were reduced to Want ; would it not become 
you, DioDORUS, to relieve hinri ? — You know 
Hermogenes ?-*-'!tou know him for a Man 
incapable of Ingratitude j — nay, one who 
would even blufli to lie under in Obligation, 
without endeavouring to return it. Tou know 

too. 
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too, that the Service of him who ferves from 
Inclination i— who not only can execute what 
you command; • but,- of iiimfelf, find out many 
Things that may be of Ufe to you s-r-who can 
deliberate, forefee, and aflift you with good 
CounTpl — is infinitely of more Value, than 
many Slaves ? Now good Oeconomifts tell us, 
it is right to purchafe, when Things are moft 
cheap i and we can fcarcely recolleft the .Time 
at Athetfs, when a good Friend might be. had 
liich a Pennyworth.**^ 

" You. are in the Right, faid DroDORus^ 
therefore you may bid H£Kmog£K£s come to 
me* 

** Not fo, neither, returned Socratjes^; for 
lince the Benefit will be recip- . J, it feems 
jiift as reafonable, then you go to him, zs be 
come to you," 

In confequence of this Difcourfe, Diodorus 
went fiiiP.fdf to Hermoqeness and, for a fmall 
Confideration, fecured a valuable . Frie ad 5 
whofe principal Care was to approve hU 
Gratirude, and rernrn the Kindncfs Ihcwn hlm^ 
with many real S<:rvices, 

XENO* 
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BOOK III. 
CHAP. I. 

WE will now relate in what Manner 
Socrates was ufeful to fuch of his 
Friends as aimed at any honourable Employ- 
ment, by ftirring them up to the Attainment 
of that Knowledge which alone could qualify 
them for difcharging it properly. 

Being told, that one Dionysidorus was 
come to Athens, and there made public Pro- 
fcflion of teaching the Military Art j Socrates 

from 
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from thence took Occafion to addrefs the 
following Difcourfe to a young Man of his 
Acquaintance^ whom he knew at that veiy 
Time foliciting for one of the principal Pofts 
in the Army : — *• Is it not, faid he, a moft 
fcandalous Thing, for one who aims at com- 
manding the Forces of his Country to negleft 
an Opportunity of gaining the Inftrufttons 
neceffary for it ? And does he not dcfcrvc 
to be more feverely treated, than he who 
undertakes to form a Statue^ without having 
leamt the Statuary^s Art ? In Time of War, 
no lefs than the Safety of the whole Commu- 
nity is intruded to the General: And it is 
in his Power, either to procure to it many 
and great Advantages, by a prudent Di(charge 
of the Duties of his Station \ or involve his 
Country, through Mifcondudfc, in the verjr 
deeped Diftrefs : ^^^ therefore that Maoi 
muft be worthy of no fnull Punifhmenf, 
who, whilft he is unwearied in his Endear; 
vours to obtain this Honour, takes little 
or no Thought about qualifying himfclf 
propcily for executing a Truft of fuch vaft 
Impprtance." 

This 
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This Reafoning wrought fo powerfully 
trpon the Mind of the young Man* thac 
he immediately applied himfclf to the gain- 
ing of Inftruftion. And coming a little 
Time after, where Socratbs was ftaoding 
with other of his Friends,— —Socrates, on 
his Approach, faid to them laughing,-^** You 
remember. Sirs, that Homer, fpeaking of 
AOAMEMNON, ftyles him. Venerable ? — Do 
you not think our young Man here has ac- 
quired new Dignity, and looks far more re- 
ipeftable, now he hath learnt the Art of Com- 
manding?* — For, as he who is a Matter of 
Mufic, will be a Matter of Mufic, though he 
touches no Inttrument ; and he who hath the 
Skill of a Phyfician, will be aPhyfician, though 
not adually employed in the Praftice of his 
Art : So, no Doubt of it, this young Man, 
now that he hath gained the Knowledge of a 
General, is, incontcftably, a General, though 
he never flaould be chofci* to command the 
Army : Whereas it would be to very little Pur- 
pofe for an ignorant Pretender to get himfclf 
elefted, fince this could no more make a 
General of him, than it would make a Man a 
Phyfician, to call him one: But, continued 

Socrates, 
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Socrates, turning towards him, — ^fince it rtiay 
iail out, that feme of us nnay command a 
Company, or a Cohort under you \ inform us, 
I pray you, with what Point your Maftcr be- 
gan his Inftru^ions ; that we may not be al- 
together ignorant of the Matter ?" 

*' With the very fame Point with which he 
ended, replied the other : — The right ordering 
of an Army ; whether in Marching, Fighting, 
or Encamping/* 

** Surely, anfwcred Socrates, this is but 
a fmall Part of the Office of a General : For 
he muft likewife take Care, that none of the 
Ncceflaries of War be wanting;* and that his 
Soldiers are fupplied with every Thing need- 
ful i as well for their Health, as daily Subfi£t- 
ence. He fhould be diligent, — patient, — 
fruitful in Expedients, — quick of Apprehen- 
fion, — unwearied in Labour: — Mildnefs, and 
Severity, muft each have their Place in him : 
— Equally able to fecure his own^ and take 
away that v»'hich belongcth to another. Open, 
yet referved i — rapacious, yet profufe \ — gene- 
rous, yet avaricious ; — cautious, yet bold : — 

Befides 
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Bcfide? many? other Talents ; both natural and 
acquired ; neceflary for him who would dif- 
charge properly the Duties of a good General. 
Yet I do not efteem the right Dilpofition of an 
Army a flight Thing;— oh the contrary, faid 
he, nothing can be of fa much Importance; 
fince, —^ without Order,— no Advantage can 
arifefrom Numbers any more than from Stones, 
and Bricks, and Tilcsi and Timber, thrown* 
together at Random. — ^But when thefe are dif- 
pofed of in their proper Places,— when the 
Stones, and the Tiles, as Icaft perifliable, afe 
made Ufe of for the . Foundation and the Co- 
vering; — the Bricks, and Timber, each like- 
^ wife in their Order ; then we may fee a re- 
gular Edifice arifing; which afterwar4 be- 
comes no. inconfiderable Part of our Pof- 

** Y.our.Comparifpn, interrupted the other, 
mak?s me recoiled another Circumftancc. 
which we: were told the General of an Army 
ought to have Regard to, — and that is, to 
place the beft of his Soldiers in the Front, and 
in the Rear; whilfl: thofe of a doubtful Cha- 
jrafter being placed in the Middle, may be ani- 
., . ■ "* N mated 
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mated by the one, and impelled by the other^ 
to the Performance of their Duty." 

«* Your Mafter then, faid Socrates, taught 
you how to know a good Soldier from a bad 
one ; otherwifc this Rule could be of no Ufe : 
For if he ordered you, in the counting of Mo- 
ney, to place the Good at each End of the Ta- 
ble; and that which was adulterated in the 
Middle, without firft inftrufting you by what 
Means to diftinguifh them: I fee not to what 
Pgrpofe his Orders could be." 

** I cannot fay, replied the other ; but it is 
very fure my Mafter did no fuch Thing : — Wc 
muft therefore endeavour to find it out our- 
fclvcs." 

«' Shall we confider this Point then a little 
farther, faid Socrates, that fo we may the 
better avoid any Miftake in this Matter ? Sup- 
pofe, continued he, the Bufincfs was to feize 
fome rich Booty j — fhould we not do well to 
place in the Front, thofe whom wc thought 
the moft avaricious ?" 

« Certainly." 

'* But, 
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" But, where the Undertaking is attended 
with Peril, there, furely, we fliould be care- 
ful to employ the moft Ambitio^is 5 the Love 
of Glory being fufBcient to make Men of this 
Stamp defpife all Danger : Neither Ihall we 
be at a Lofs to find out thefe People; fince 
theyjare always forward enough to make them- 
fclves known.— But this Mafter of yours, con- 
tinued Socrates, when he taught you the 
different Ways of ranging your Forces, taught 
you, at the fame Time, the different Ufe you 
were to make of them." 

" Not at all, I do alfure you." 

*^ And yet a different Difpofition of the 
Army fhould be made according as different 
Occafions require/* 

*^ That may be, replied the other;— but 
he faid not a Word to me of the Matter." 

^^ Then return to him, faid Socrates, and 
queflion him concerning it ; for if he is not 
either very ignorant, or very impudent, he will 
be afliamed of having taken your Money, and 
fcnt you away fo little initruded." 

N a CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 

MEETING with one who had been 
newly elcftcd General, Socrates alked 
him, — ^^ Why hath Agamemnon the Tide of 
Pafior of the People given him by Homer ? 
Muft it not be for this Reafon, think you^ 
That like as a Shepherd looks carefiilly to the 
Health of his Flock ; and provides them Paf. 
turc: fo be^ who hath the Command of the 
Army, fliould provide his Soldiers with" all 
Things neceflary; and procure thofe Advan- 
tages to them for which they endure the Hai^d- 
0iips of War j — Conqueft over their Enemies i 
and to themfclves more Happincfs. Why alio 
doth the fame Poet praiie Agamemnok for 
being — 

'« Great in the War ; and great In Arts of Sway, 

Popj^ 

but to fhew, in him, — that perfonal Bravery, 
however remarkable, is not enough to confti- 
tutc the General^ without he animates his whole 

Army 
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Army with Courage ; and makes every fingle 
Soldier, brave? Neither, — continued he — caij 
that Prince be celebrated for the Arts of Sway^ 
however fuccefsful he may be in regulating his 
domeftic Affairs, who doth -not caufe Felicity 
^nd Abundance to be difFufed throughout his' 
whole Dominion. For Kings are not elefted 
that their Cares fhould afterwards centre in 
their own private Profperity ; but to advance 
the Happinefs of thofe who elcd them, are 
they called to the Throne. As therefore the 
only Motive for fubmitting to War, is the 
Hope of rendering our future Lives more fe- 
cure and happy ; and Commanders are chofcn 
for no other Purpofe, than to lead the Way to 
this defirable End j — it is the Duty of a Gene- 
ral, to ufe his utmoft Endeavours, not to dif- 
apppint the People therein : For, as to anfwer 
their Expeftations will bring to him the higheft 
Glory 5 fo, to fail, through Mifcondudt, muft 
be attended with the greateft Shame/' 

We may here fee — from what hath been juft 
faid — ^that Socrates defigned to give us his 
Idea of a good Prince ; pafling over every other 
Confideration ; confines it to him alone, who 
diligently promotes the Happinefs of his People. 

N 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

ME E T I N G at another Time with a Per- 
fon who had been chofen General of 
the Horfe, Socrates faid to him, — ^^ As I 
doubt not, my young Man, your being able to 
give a good Reafon why you defired the Com- 
mand of the Cavalry ; I fhould be glad to hear 
it : For I cannot fuppofc you aiked it only for 
an Opportunity of riding before the reft of the 
Army ; as the Archers on Horfeback , muft 
go before you\ Neither could it be, to make 
yourfelf the more taken Notice of; for Mad- 
men vill ftill have the Advantage of you there. 
But your Defign, I conclude, was to reform the 
Cavalry \ in Hopes of making them of more 
Service to the Republic.** 

** I did defign this, moft certainly.'* 

" A noble Intention ! replied Socrates, 
—if you can but accomplifli it. But your Sta- 
tion obliges you to have an Eye to your Horfes, 
as well as Men/* 
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" Undoubtedly." 

" Pray tell us then, faid Socrates, what 
Method you will take to get good Horfes V 

*f O, that, anfwered the General, belongs 
not to me : — The Rider hinifclf muft look to 
that Particular/' 

*^ Very well, faid Socrates, But fup« 
pofe ypu wanted to lead them on to charge the 
Enemy : and you found fome of them lame 5 
and others fo weak, from being half-ftarvedj 
that they could not come up with the reft of 
the Army : While others again were fo reftive, 
and unruly, as to make it impofllble to keep 
them in their Ranks; — Of what Ufc would 
fuch Horfes be to you ? Or you to the Re- 
public ?'' 

" You are in the Right, faid the other; 
and I will certainly take Care what Sort of 
Horfes are in my Troop." 

*' And what Sort of Men too, I hope, re- 
plied Socrates." 

^f Certainly," 

N 4 **Your 
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" Your firft Endeavour, I fiipjjQfc then, 
will be, to make them mount their Horfes 
readily?" 

" It fhall, faid the other, to the End they 
may (land a better Chance to efcape, if they 
are thrown off them." 

*' You will likewife take Care, faid Socra- 
tes, to exercife them often : Sometimes in 
one Place, and fometimes in another ; par- 
ticularly there, where it feerns the moll like 
to that, in which you expedl to meet the Encr 
my ; that your Troops may be equally dex- 
terous in all ! For you cannot, I fuppofe, when 
going to engage, order your Enemies to come 
and fight you on the Plain, becaufc there, 
alone, you were accuftomed to exercife your 
Army ? — You will like^yife inftruft them in 
throwing the Dart; — and if yoli would, inr 
deed, make good Soldiers, — animate thenri 
with the Love of Glory, and Refentment 
againft their Enemies :■ — But— above all-rr-be 
Cfireful to eftablilh your Authority ; lince neiT 
ther the Strength of your Horfes, nor the 
Dexterity of the Riders, can be of much Ufe 
to you without Obedience.'- 

'f I know 
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^* I know it, Socrates — but what mufti 
do to bring them to this Obedience ?'* 

*' Have you not obferved, faid Socrates, 
that all Men willingly fubmit to thofe whom 
they believe the mod fkilful ; — in Sickncfs, to 
the heft Phyfician; — in a Storm, to the beft 
Pilot i-— — and in Agriculture, to him whom 
they confidcr as the beft Huibandman \^ 

'^ I have," replied the other. 

*' If fo, may we not well conclude, that 
he who is known to have the molt Skill 14 
conducing the Cavalry, will always find him- 
fclf the moft willingly obeyed ?" 

" But need I do no more than convince 
them of my fuperior Abilities ?'* 

^^ Yes ;— you niuft likewife convince them 
that both their Glory, and Safety, depend on 
their Obedience." 

*^ But how fhall I be able to convince them 
of this?" 

*^ With lefs Trouble, replied Socrates, 
fhan you can prove to them^ it is better 

apd 
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and more for their Advantage to be Vicious, 
than Virtuous.*' 

" But, at this Rate, it will be neceflary 
for a General, to add the Study of the Art of 
Sfeaking^ to all his other Cares." 

. ^^ And do you innagine, faid Socrates, 
he can difcharge his Office without /peaking? 
' —-It is by the Medium of Speech the Laws 
are made known to us, for the Regulation 
.t)f our Conduftj and whatfoever is ufeful in 
^?iny Science, we become acquainted with it 
by the fame Means ; the beft Method of In- 
ftruflion being in the Way of Converfation ; 
and he, who is perfeftly Matter of his Sub- 
jc6t, will always be heard with the greateft 
Applaufe. But have you never obferved, 
continued Socrates, that, throughout all 
Greece, the Athenian Youth bear away the 
Prize, in every Contention, from thqtfe fent 
by any other Republic ? Even a Chorus of 
Mufic going from hence to Delos, exceeds, 
beyond all Comparifon, whatever appears 
from any other Place. Now the Athenians 
have not, naturally. Voices more fweety or 
Bodies more Jirang^ than thofe of other Na- 
tions 2 
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tions; but they are more ambitious of Glory; 
which always impels to generous Deeds, and 
noble Undertakings. "Why, therefore, may 
not our Cavalry be brought in Time to excel 
any other; whether in the Beauty of their 
Horfes and Arms ; whether in their Difcipline^ 
Order, and Courage, were they but (hewn that 
Conqueft and Glory would almoft prove the 
infallible Refult of it?*' 

** I fee not why, indeed, anfwcred the 
other, if we could but convince them, this 
would be the Event.'* 

•^ Lofe no Time, then, faid Socrates, but 
go, excite your Soldiers to the Performance of 
their Duty j that while you make them of Ufe 
to you I they may likewife msk^you of fome Ufc 
to your Country." 

*^ I certainly (hall make the Attempt,'^ replied 
the General. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP- IV. 

SEEING, at another Time, NichomA'- 
-CHIDES return from the Affcmbly of 
the People, where they had been choofing the 
Magiftrates ; Socrates afked, whom they had 
fixed upon to command the Army ? " Could 
you have thought it! — faid the other — the 
Athenians, my Socrates, paid no Regard to 
mc who have fpenc my whole Life in the Ex- 
crcife of Arms ! pafled through every Degree 
from that of common Sentinel, to Colonel of 
the Horfe, — covered with thefc Scars ; — fhcw- 
ing them on his Bofomi — my whole Strength 
wafted with fighting in Defence of them !— - 
while Antisthenes, — one, who never fervcd 
amoAg the Infantry, nor ever did any Thing 
remarkable among the Horfe, him they have 
clcfted, though all his Merit feems to confift 
in being able to get Money." 

" No bad Circumftance, replied Socrates | 
we may hope, at leaft, to have our Troops 
'^ell paid." 

^ . ^' But 
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*^ But a Merchant can get Money as well 
a9 Antisthenes: doth it follow from thence, 
that a Merchant is a fit Man to command an 
Army ?''- 

'* You overlook, Nichomachides, that 
Antisthenes is likewife a Lover of Glory j 
and feeks to excel in whatever he undertakes 5 
—a Quality of fome Worth in the Comman- 
der of an Army: You know, whenever he 
led the Chorus, he always took Care to carry 
off the Prize/' 

" But, furely, thefe is fome Difference be- 
tween comnrfanding an Army, and ordering 
the Chorus?" 

" And yet, replied Socrates, Antis- 
thenes has no great Knowledge himfclf, cither 
in Mufic, or the Laws of the iheatre; 
but, as he had Penetration fufficicnt to find 
out thofe who excelled in them, you fee how, 
by their Affiftance, he came off Conqueror.** 

" He muft have fomebody then to figfar, 
and give out his Orders, when at the Head c^ 
his Army ?" 

« 2c 
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" Be that as it may, returned Socrates^ 
it is certain^ that he who follows the Counfel 
of fuch as are beft Ikilled in any Art; let it 
be War, or Mufic, or any Thing clfe; is 
pretty fure of furpaffing all who are engaged 
in the fame Purfuit with him : Neither is it 
probable, that he who fo liberally expends his 
Money, when the Affair is no more than to 
amufe the People; and purchafe a Viftory,. 
which only brings Honour to himfelf, and to 
his own Tribe * ; will be more (paring, when 
the Point is to gain a Conqueft far more glo- 
rious over the Enemies of his Country; and 
in which the whole Republic are equally con-- - 
ccrned," 

** We are to conclude then, returned the 
other, that he who knows how to prefide pro* 
perly at a public Shew, knows in like Manner 
how to command an Army/* 

*' It is certain, faid Socrates, fo much may 
be concluded ; that he who has Judgment 
enough to find out what Things are beft for 

* The Citizens of Athens were all divided into Tribe*, 
which liad their peculiar Culloms and Honour. 

him ; 
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him ; and Ability to procure them ; can hardly 
fail of Succcfs, whether his Defign be to direflb 
the Stage^ or govern the. lyM/tf;— manage his 
own Houfe, or xrommand the Army.*' 

** Truly, replied Nichomachides, I fcarcely 
cxpefted to hear from you, Socrates, that a 
good Occonomift, and a good Commander, 
was the fame Thing/* 

*' Do you think fo ? anfwered Socrates : 
—Let us iniquire then, if you pleafe, into the 
Duty of each : and fee what Agreement we 
can find between them. Is it not the Bufinefs 
of them both to endeavour to make the Peo- 
ple who are placed under them, tradable and 
fubmifliyc?" 

" It is/'. : 

*^ Muft they riot fee, that every Perfon be 
crti ployed in the Biifincfs he is moft proper for? 
—Are they not, each of them, to punifli thofe 
who do wrong; and reward thofe who do 
right? Muft they not gain the Love of tlfc 
People who are placed under their Authority ; 
and procure to themfelves as many Friends 

as 
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jis may be, to ftrenjgthcn, aAd-ftand by thcmj 
in Time of Need ? — Shoulc^ they TOt know how 
to fecure their own? And, inlhort, (hould not 
each of them be diligent and \inwearied in the 

Performance of his Duty ? 

■. ■» 

'^ So far, replied Nichomachides, it may 
be as you fay \ but furely the Compacilbn caq 
fcarcely hold, when the Cafe ;i$.tQ engage ai> 
Enemy/* 

" Why fo ? faid Socrates j-rrhavd they not. 
kach of them Enemies to engage ?■ ' . . 

*' Certainly/* . . • \ 

•* And w<Juia: i(? nt^t be forkhe Advantage 
of hothy to get the better of thcfe Enemies ? ^ 

" No doubt of it, Socrates ! — But I ftill 
fee not of what \}{^ economy, can be to a Qc- 
ncral, when the Hour is come for his Soldiera 
to fall on.'* 

' "The very Time, faid SocRates, when' 
itf will be the mofl: — For, as Oeconomy will 
fhew him, his grcateft Gainmuft arife from* 
Conqueft, his grcateft Lofs from being over- 
come; 
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Cbme 1 he will for that reafon be vcty cafeful 
tiot to take any one Step whatfbever, which 
may hazard u Defeat ; wifely declining an En- 
gagement while in want of any Thing; but 
equally ready to feize the Hour^ when^ pro- 
vided with airtKat^s heceflary, Viftory feems 
to him no longer doubtful. Thus you fee 
of what Ufe Occonomy ntiay be to a General ; 
nor do you^ NiCHbMACFnt)H^3 defpife thofe 
who pradtife it: Since the Condudl of the 
State, and tliat of i pmate Family, differ 
ho otfaerwif^ thalv d5;'€^l^at-er and Ldfsi in 
every Thiiig eife theict is no fmill Similarity^ 
Thefiuliiiefs iswithMeh^ ia either Cafe; nei^ 
ther do wc know of ofic Species of thel^^ 
whereby to manage the Affairs of Govern «( 
ment, and another for carrying on the com^ 
mon ConcerQs of Life y but the. Prince at 
the Helm, and the Head of his Faniily, muft 
fe^-Ve thcn^ftlvcs from tfie fame Maf$, Ahd^— 
to complete the Parellel,— be aOured> Ij^" icho- 
MACHiDEs, that wlK>^ver hath the Skill to ufe 
jthefe Inftruments properly, hath alfo the beft 
Secret for fucceedijig^ in his Deiign ; whether 
his Aim be^ to dlrcffc the State, or limit his 
Care to the Concerns of his own Houfehold : 
O While 
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While he whp is ignorant of thi$ Point mtift 
commit many Errors, and of couarfe meet 
^kh AOthing but Difappointments.'' « 



:.:■.■;: -• cj^^v. v. , ; • .' 

BnE I N G in Company with FisBiiciE v Son 
to the gr^gt B?Rici.w> S0CiuiTte faid 
imi^" I hop^* nay yomig Mail, fvhca 
you: cpme to ccxyioiand the Foroes of tht Ae- 
p&blic, the War ms^y.be carried on wiib nEuure 
Glory .tod.Suci:^6Ahaa wc h^y^JaMly^luioiiro 
ir *• • - - * . .. . I . .' . . 

"I ijtould be glad IT if* were fo, replied, tl^c 
other^ * but how it is, ^to be dop^^ j .^ 

^fi^iee.*: . ^;j;'-' ' -• /^;;*.' 

•*i "' Shfiil we try, faidSoc^ATis; %o^ggt*(bmfc 
Light into this Matter ?-;-Yjou khtlwi'tht Beo* 
iians art not more numerous than iik.^^' - 

: •« I know they are not.** 

" Neither 
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" Neither are the/ ftrongcr, or mpm 
t^aliant." 

** They arc not/' 

^' But the Beotians> it may be^ are more 
tinited among themfclvcs ?** 

^^ So far from itj faid Pericles^ that che 
Beodans hate the Thebans on account of thdr 
Oppreffion ; whereas we can have nothing of 
this Sort In Athens/' 

•* ^ut then we niufl: own, faid Socrates, 
^at the Beotians are nQt only the moft cour- 
teous of all Mankind^ but the mofi: ambitious % 
and they who are fo^ the Love of Glory, 
and of their Country^ will impel to undertake 
any Thing." 

** But I know not, replied Pericles, that 
the . Athenians are deficient in any of thefe 
Particulars." 

•^ It muft be acknowledged, faid Socrates, 
if we look back to the Aftions of our Fore- 
fathers; and confider, either the Luftre, or 
the Number of thdr glorious Deeds; po Na- 
^ '* O 2- ■ * tien 
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tkM can exceed us : Alid having fuch £xatn« 
pics, taken out too from among ourfclvtfi',— 
they cannot but inflame our Courage, and ftir 
tis up to a Love of Valour and of Virtue." 

** And yet you fee, anfwered PericlsSj 
how much the Glory of the Athenian Name 
is tarnifhed fince the fatal Defeat of Lubea^ 
wherein Tolmioes lo£b more than a thoufand 
Men; and that other» at Deliuni, where Hi* 
POCRATEs was (lain: For, whereas> till then> 
the Beotians feared to make Head againft us» 
though in Defence of their own Country, with- 
out the Ailiftance of the LacedemohiahSj and 
the reft of Peloponnefus \ they aow threaten 
to invade us, and that with their own Forces 
cnfy : While the Athenians, inftead of ravaging, 
as formerly, Beotia at Pleafure, when not de- 
fended by foreign Troops, are made to tremble 
in their Turn, left Attica itfelf fliould become 
the Scene of Slaughter.'^ 

^' The Cafe, faid Socrates, is^.i fear, as 
you have ftated it : But for that Reafon it 
fcemeth to me, my Pericles, the very Time 
wherein to defire the Command of our Armies. 
It is of tiM Nature of Security to make Men 

carelefi^ 
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xarelcfs, cfFeminate, and ungovernable ; — ^while 
4?ear, on the contrary, awakens their Dili- 
gence; renders them obedient, and reduces 
them to order. We may fee this among our 
Seamen. So long as they are under no Ap* 
prehenfion of Danger, they give themfelves 
over to Riot and Diforder ; but at the Sight of 
a Pirate, or the Appearance of a Storm, be- 
come, immediately, other Men : Not only dili* 
gent in performing whatever 4s commanded i 
but even watching, in Silepce, the Matter's 
Eye; ready to execute, as in a well-ordered 
Chorus, whatever Part he fhall think proper 
to aflign them." 

*' Suppofing, replied Pericles, the Peo- 
ple of Athens were at prefent in fuch a State as 
might difpofe them to Obedience; — what Way 
ihall we take to roufe them to an Imitation of 
our Anceftors ; that, with their Virtues, we 
may reftore the Happincfs and the Glory of the 
Times they lived in ?" 

«c Was it our Delire, anfwered Socrates, to 

ftir up ^ny one to regain an Inheritance, now 

in the Poflfeffion of another, what mofe ftould 

we need, than to tell them it was theirs by 

3 long 
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long Dcfcent from their Progenitors? Hi 
therefore, ipjr Pericles, you wilK Out Athe- 
nians to hold the forenioft Rank atnohg thfe 
Virtuous, tell therti it is their Right,— <Idi- 
i^ttcd down to them from the earlicft Ages ;— 
and that fo long as they arc careful to main- 
tain this Pre-cniinence in Virtue, Pre-emi- 
nence in Power cannot fail to attend it. You 
would likc^l^ife do ^ell to remind them, ho^ 
highly the moft ancient of their Forefathers 
were cfteemed, knd hbhoured^ 6n abcount of 
their Virtue.'* 

*'* You mean, when in the Time of CeCHopb 
the People of Athens werechofen, in Prefer- 
ence to all others, to arbitrate in the Diipute 
which had arifen among the Gods * ?" 

" I do, faid Socrates, — and I would hare 
you go on, and relate to them the Birth and the 
Education of Erictheus^ — 'the Wars in his 
Time with all the neighbouring Nations: To** 
gether with that undertaken in favour of the 

* Alluding to the fabled Conteft between Neptvue aad 
MiNEitVA for the Patronage of Athens, which was deter- 
mined, by the Athenians, in Fayour of Minerva. 

Hera- 
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HeracHdes, againft thdfe of Peloponnefus.— 
That, alfo, in the Days of Thiseus, when our 
Anceftors gained the Reputation of furpaffing 
all their Contemporaries both in Condudl .and 
Courage, ought not to be paffcd over : Aft^r 
which, it may not be amifs to recal to their 
Minds what the Defendants of thefe Heroes 
have performed, in the Ages juft before us. 
Shew them the Time, when, by their own 
Strength alone, they made Head againft the 
Man who lorded it over all Afias and whofc 
Empitie extended even into Europe itfelf^ as 
iar as Macedonia ; inheriting from his Fore- 
fathers a formidable Army, as well as wide 
Dominions, that had already made itfelf^ fa- 
mous for many noble Undertakings. Tell 
them, at other Times> of the many Viftories 
both by Sea and Land, when in League with 
the Lacedemonians; Men, no lefs famous than 
themfelves, on the Account of Military Courage: 
And, — although innumerable have been the- 
Revolutions, throughout the reft of Greece, 
whereby many have been compelled to change 
their Habitations; — ^fliew them the Athenians 
ftill in PoiTellion of their ancient Territories; 
and not only fo, but oftentimes, made Arbi« 
O 4 ters 
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ters of the Rights of other People ; while the 
Opprefledy on every Side, have had Recourfe 
to them for Proteftion/* 

« When I think of thefe Things, my So- 
CRATES, I marvel, by what Means our Re- 
public hath funk fo low/' 

*^ I fuppofc, replied Socrates, the Athe- 
nians aAed in this Refpe£t like Men, who^ 
feeing themfelves exalted above the Fear of a 
Competitor, grow remifs, and negleft Difci- 
plines and become thereby more defpicable 
than the People whom they once defpifed:-^ 
For, no fooner had our Virtue fet us above the 
Reft of our Contemporaries, but we funk into 
31oth; which ended, as you (ee, in a Mml 
Ppgeneracjr?' 

** But how fhall we recover the Luftre of 
(he ancient Virtue ?" 

** Nothing more eafy to point out, re- 
plied Socrates : Let but our People call to 
mind what were the Virtues and Difcipline of 
their Forefathers ; and diligently endeavour to 
follow their Examples and the Glory of the 

Athenian 
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Athenian Name may rife again as high as 
ever ! But, if this is too much for them> let 
them copy at leaft the People, whom, at pre- 
fent, they are compelled to conlider as far 
above them : Let them apply themfelvesj with 
the fame Diligence, to perform the fanie 
Things ; and let them not doubt of becoming 
again their Equals : their Superiors^ if fo be 
they will but furpafs them in Virtue/' 

" You fpeak, my Socrates, as if you 
thought our Athenians at no little Diftancc 
from it : — And ' indeed, continued Pericles 
• — when do we fee them, as at Sparta, reve- 
rencing old Age? Or, rather,— do we not 
fee them (hewing their Contempt of it, — even 
in the Pcrfon of a Father? Can they be ex- 
pefted to imitate that Republic in the Exercifes 
which render the Body healthful, who make 
Sport of thofe who do ? Will People, who 
^ven glory in defpifing their Rulers, — fubmit 
readily to their Commands ? Or will Con^. 
cord and Unanimity fubfift among Men, who 
feek not to help, but injure one another; and 
bear more Envy to their Fellow-Citizens, thaa 
to any other of Mankind? Our Aflcm- 

blies^ 



tJli«, beth public and private, arc fall of Qgar^ 
VWs and Cohtcntions ; tvhitft ive harrafs iach 
other with perpetual Suits at Law ; choofing 
by that Mean^ fbme triflmg Advantage, though 
with the Rtfih of Our 'Neighbour, rather than 
tbntcht ourfelves with an honeft Gain, whereby 
tadi Party might be equally profited. The 
Magifl:rate*s Aim is, altogether,, hb own In- 
tcrcft ; as if the Welfare of the Commumty 110 
Way concerned him. Hence that eager Con- 
tention for Places and Power ; — that Ignorance, 
and mutual Hatred among thofe in the Ad-. 
miniftration ;, — that Animofity and Intrigue 
which prevail among private Parties : So that 
I fear, mySocRATEs^ left the Malady Ihould 
rife to fuch a Height, that Athens itfelf muft^ 
erelong, fink under it!** 

" Be not afraid, my Periclis, that the 
Dittempcr is incurable. — ^You fee with what 
Readincfs and Skill our People condu6t them^ 
felves in all Naval Engagements: How rc^ 
^lar in obeying thofe who prefide over their 
Exercifcs j — ^le^d the Dance, or diredt the 
Chorus." 



<c 
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•* I am fenfibfe 6f this, faid Pericles: 
Aftd hcitee, my So<!ratbs, is tbi Wdndd^j 
t!nit f:lei^g To complying on all fuch Ddcafioni^ 
our Soldiers, who ought to be the Choice itii 
Hower of this very People, are fo frequently 
^fpofed to Mutiny and Difobedience.** 

*' The Senjtte of thfe Areopagus, faiid Sti- 
citATEs,^^— is n6t ibisy likewife compofed 6f 
Perfons of the greateft Woith ?" 

'VMoft certainly/* 

** Where clfe do we fee Judges who aft in 
jKich Conformity to the Laws, and Honour to 
thcmfclves? — ^Who determine with {o much 
Uprightnefs between Man and Man : Or dif- 
charge, with fuch Integrity, whatever Bufinefs 
is brought before them ?" 

** I cannot reproach them, faid Pericles, 
v^th having failed m any Thing." 

** Therefore, let us not give up our Athe- 
nians, xAy Peiiicles, as a People altogether 
dtgeno'ate.** 

€c Yet 
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'* Yet in War, replied Pehiclbs, wkcre 
Decency, Order^ and Obedience are more eipc- 
dally required, they fcem to pay^ no Regard 
to the Command of their Superiors." 

^^ Perhaps, returned Socrates, fome Part 
of the Blame may belong to thofe, who under- 
take to command them ? You hardly know 
of any Man, I believe, pretending to prcfide 
over a Chorus, direding the Dance, or giving 
Kules to the Athletics, whilft ignorant of the 
Matter. They who take upon them to do 
any of thefe Things, mull tell you where, and 
by whom they were inftrudted in the Art they 
now pretend to teach others i whereas the 
greater Part of our Generals learn the firft 
Rudiments of War, at the Head of their 
Armies. — ^But, I know, my Pericles, you are 
not of that Sort of Mens but have made it 
your Employment to ftudy the Military Arts 
and have gone through all the Exercifes fo ncr 
ceffary for a Soldier. In the Memorials of 
your Father, — that great Man ! — I doubt not 
your having remarked for your own Advan- 
tage, many of thofe refined Stratag^m^ h^ 
made Ufe of; and can fhew us many more, of 

jtf)ur 
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your own colle£ting. Thcfe you ftudy: Audi 
to the End that nothing may be omitted 
by one who hopes to commahd^^ our Armies,' 
when you find yourfelf cithfer deficient or 
doubtful^ you are not unwilling to own your' 
Ignorances but feek out for fueh as youima-i* 
gine more knowing ; while neither'Cburtefy of 
Behaviourj nor even Gifts are wanting, whereby 
to engage them to give you Afliffance^.*' 

" Ah !; Socrates, cried Pertclbs; inter- 
TUt)ting him^j — it is not that you think I have 
done thde Things j but iT^fh me to db^^eir^ 
that you talk in dlb Mariner T' ' 



. .i.,r.i 



** It may be fo, rfeplied SoeRATc^r^Bdt^ 
to add a' Word or tWtf Afidre^^ou know, con- 
tinued he, that Attica is feparated^xrni-Bebtia^ 
by a Jong Chain <^ Mountain^ s through which 
the Road^ are narrow, and craggy; fo 'that all 
Acccfs "to our Countrjr from t|iat Sid#i^i? bof^ 
difficult and dangerous.** 



*« I know it/' faid Periclbs, 



) f 



«* It his been told you tooi I imagine,' how 
the Myfian^ and Pifidlans, having fcizcd fof 

thcmfelves 



t^^felvcs .i^^iqrs^ coA&derable P);^;, ^d «• 
If^gfi'T"^ 9f Laad, in *♦ Territqrjpi of ph<B 
KjiQg of Pe|r(i^, are abl«» ^pna the. A^y^at^e^ 
of.thc^' S^ti^ciQQ^ fipt poly to fc^u^ <i^ 99^- 
I^ife^ty, ^\»t, witfe ibeir li^t-afwed Hoirff,. 
gispady ajnn<Hr : . ibeir Soemjes, by «ia]^^ £q:<P 
p«tu^ bM?o^3# .opon $hia» ?" 

I. V ^^ ... • ' * 'ji. •. . . 

" Yes, I|^p heard thU/' replied tfyc pthpr.^ 

SQC|(i^:|f^^ t^fu; if wf fec^ured tho^e PaJTes Qa 
thjc |4<»!pt^n§^.i^,^ .diyid? uf fro» ^eotij^ 
and fent there our y^ouJlJ^^ pr^c^dy %™icd, fpjr 
making Incurfions, we might, in our Turn, 

;re.^^j/%'ec with you, faid Pericles^ this 
flight tiyyti to o^r Adyantage^ and th^t all 
you have faid hath been much to th^ Pur-* 
pofc." • '^'^ ' '' * 

" If you think fo, replied Socrates, and 
4^ my.Qhiii^'Tations jpaay :be of Seryic^^ you 
^f:^9thing i^re to do than to carry them 

into 
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into Execution. Should Succels be the Cqq« 
Icquence^ you, my Friend^ will have the Ho^ 
nour ; and the Republic much Gab. If you 
£ul, through Want of Paver, no great. Mif- 
chief can enfuei Athens will not be endan- 
gered; nor (hall you^ my Periclks, incur 
cither Shame or Reproach^ for hating engaged 
in luch an Undertaking.'* 



CHAP. VI. 

GLAUCO, die Son of Aristoj w«s £> 
ftrongly poflcflcd with the Define of gd^ 
yeming the Reppblic^ that although ^c yec 
Twentjt he was continually noaking Oradoos 
to the People : Neither, was it in the Pqwqc at 
lus Relapms, howeyer ni»iierou$» to prcyenc 
Usemd^hin^lftoRidi^ ^vg^^f^ggu^- 
times tlicy would drag him, l^ vciy, forpry 
from the Tribunal. Soci^ates, who loyed 
him on the Account of Plato and Caiak i « 
Dus> had alone the Art to fucceed with him. 
For meeting him, be laidj^*^' Tour Defiga 

then 
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€hen> my Glaucos is to be at the veiy Mcadl 
of our Republic ?•' 

** It is fo/' rq>lied theother* 

'^ Believe me^ faid Socrates^ a noble 
^mX For this once acconQpliihed^ and you 
become^ as it were, abfolute ; — ^you may then 
fcrve your Friends; — aggrandize your Family ; 
«~extend the Limits of your Country; and 
make yourfelf renowned^ not only in Athens, 
but throughout all Greece : Nay — it may be^ 
'^your Fame will fpread abroad^ 'among the 
moft barbarous Nations^ like another The* 
liisxpcL^s: while Admiration . aQdJ4Ft>laufe 
attend wherever you go I** - : -» ;: 



Sock AXES jiavinjg thus fired the Imagination 
erf" tfee young Man, and fecurcd' hifnfeJf a fa- 
vourable Hearing, went'on— ^^But iCvou;;l!)e- 
Sgcih to' receive Honour from y^ur t^duhtry^ 
joii^ktkndtoht of IJfete it; forito^t^^ but 
that' c^nTecurfe its Appkuf^/* . '",^ '"^ . 



,cc 



Uridoubtedly,?i repKed QLAtxdov 



** Tell me then,. lintrcat you, what may 
DC Vthc fi'rft Service you intend to render the 
Republic?': 

Glauco 
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tjiiAUCO remaining filent, as not knowing 
What to anfwer,; — " I fuppofe, faid Socrates, 
you mean to enrich it ? For that is, generally, 
the Method we take, when we intend to ag- 
grandize the Family of fome Friend." 

*' This IS indeed my Defign," returned the 
other. 

** But the Way to do this, faid Socrates, 
is to increafe its Revenues." 

'' It is fo." 

" Tell me then, I pray you, whence the 
Revenues of the Republic arife ; and what 
they annually amount to ; fince I doubt not of 
your having diligently inquired into each Parti- 
cular, fo as to be able to fupply every Deficiency; 
and when one Source fails, can eafily have 
Recourfe to fome other/' 

*' I proteft to you, faid Glauco, this is a 
Point I never confidcred." 

" Tell me then only its annual Expences ; 
for, I fuppofe, you intend to retrench what- 
ever appears fuperfluous ?^* 

P "I can- 
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" I cannot fay, replied Glauco, that I 
have yet thought of this Affair, any more than 
of the other." 

" We muft poftpone then our Defign of 
enriching the Republic to another Time, faid 
Socrates: for I fee not how a Pcrfon can 
exert his Endeavours to any Purpofe fo long 
as he continues ignorant both of its Income 
and Expences." 

** Yet a State may be enriched by the Spoils 
of its Enemies." 

*^ Affuredly, replied Socrates : But; in 
order to this, its Strength fhould be fuperior, 
otherwife it may be in Danger oVlofmg what 
it hath already. He, therefore, who advifes 
War, ought to be well acquainted, not only 
with the Forces of his own Country, but thofc 
of the Enemy ; to the End, that if he finds 
Superiority on his Side, he may boldly perfift 
in his firft Opinion ; or recede in Time, and 
diffuade the teople from the hazardous Un- 
dertaking." 

^« It is very true," returned the other. 

3 "I pray 
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** t pray you then tell me what are our 
Forces, by Sea and Land; and what the 
Enemy's ?" 

*' In Truth, Socrates, I cannot pretend to 
tell you, at once, either one, or the other." 

^' Poflibly you may have a Lift of them in 
Writing ? If fo, I (hould attend to your reading 
it with Pleafure/* 

** No,— nor this, replied Glauco, for I 
have not yet begun to make any Calculation 
of the Matter/' 

^ r perceive then, faid Socrates, we (hall 
not make War in a Ihort Time ; fince an Af- 
fair of fuch Moment cannot be duly confi- 
iJered' at the Beginning of your Adminiftra- 
tionn But I take it for granted, continued he, 
that you have carefully attended to the guard- 
ing our Coafts ; and know where it is necef- 
fary to place Garrifons j and what the Number 
of Soldiers to be employed for each : That 
while you are diligent to keep thofc complete 
which are of Service to us, you may order 
fuch CO be withdrawn as appear fuperfluous.'^ 

Pa "It 
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" It is my Opinion, replied Glauco, that 
every one of them fhould be taken away; 
fince they only ravage the Country they were 
appointed to defend." 

" But what are wc to do then, faid So- 
crates, if our Garrifons are taken away ?— 
How (hall we prevent the Enemy from over- 
running Attica at Pleafure ? And who gave 
you this Intelligence, that our Guards difchargc 
rhcir Duty in fuch a Manner ? — Have you been 
among them ?" 

^' Noi but I much fufpeft it/* 

" As foon then, faid Socrates, as wc can 
be thoroughly informed of the Matter, and 
have not to proceed on Conjecture only, wc 
will fpeak of it to the Senate." 

" Perhaps, replied Glauco, this may be 
the beft Way.; 

" I can fcarcely fuppofe, continued So- 

•CRATES, that you have vifited our Silver Mines 

fo frequently, as to affign the Caufe why they 

have fallen ofFfo much of late, from their once 

flourifhing Condition ?" 

^' I have 
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** I have not been at all there/' anfwered 
Glauco. 

'^ They fay indeed, anfwered SocRAxis, 
that the Air of thofe Places is very unhealth- 
ful; and this may ferve for your Excufe, if 
the Affair at any Time Ihould be brought un- 
der Deliberation/* 

" You rally me, Socratis, now,*' faid the 
other. 

*^ However, faid Socrates, I queftion 
not but you can eafily tell us how much Corn 
our Country produces s — how long it will 
ferve the City ; — and what more may be want- 
ed to carry us through the Year, that fo you 
may be able to give out your Orders in Time ; 
that Scarcity and Want may not come upon 



us unawares/' 



^' The Man, replied Glauco, will have no 
little Bufinefs on his Hands, who pretends to 
take Care of fuch a Variety of Things." 

*« Yet fo it muft be, my Glauco, faid 

^Ocrates : You fee even here, in our own 

V P 3 private 
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private Families, it is impoflible for the MaA 
ter to difcharge the Duties of his Station pro-* 
pcrly, unlefs he not only inquires out what is 
neceflary for thofe who belong to him ; byt 
exerts his utmofl: Endeavours to fupply what* 
fver is wanted. In the City there are more 
than ten thoufand of thefe Families to prp- 
vitle for ; and it is difficult to beftow upon 
them, at one and the fame Time, that Atten- 
tion and Care which is neceflary for each of 
them : I therefore think you had better hare 
given the firft Proof of your Abilities in re- 
ftoring the broken Fortunes of one in jTour 
own Family; from whence^ if fucceeding^ 
you might afterwards have gone on to better 
thofe of the whole Community; or, finding 
yourfelf unable to do the one, thought no 
longer of the other ; for furely the Abfurdity 
of the Man is moft apparent, who knowing 
himfelf not able to raife fifty Pound Weighty 
Ihall neverthelcfs atternpt the carrying of five 
thoufand." 

" But I make no Doubt, replied GlaucOj^ 
of my having been able to have fefvcd' my 
Uncle, and that very confiderably, if he 
^oyld have foUgwed my Advic?." 
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" Alas! returned Socrates, if you could 
not to this Hour prevail on fo near a Relation 
^s your Uncle to follow your Counfel ; how 
can you hope that all Athens — this very Man 
too among others — fliould fubmit to your Di- 
reftion ? — Beware then, my Glauco ; beware, 
left a too eager Defire of Glory (hould termi- 
nate in Shame. Confider how much they ha- 
zard, who undertake Things, and talk on 
Subjeds of which they are ignorant. Call to 
Mind thofe of your Acquaintance who have 
thus talked, and thus done ; and fee whether 
the Purthafe they made for themfclves had not 
more of Cenfure, than Applaufe in it ; —of 
Contempt, than Admiration. Confider, on the 
other Hand, with what Credit they appear, 
who have made themfelves Mafters of the 
Point in Queftion : And when you have done 
this, I doubt npt your feeing, that Approba- 
tion and Glory are alone the Attendants of 
Capacity and true Merit ; while Contempt and 
Shame are the fure Reward of Ignorance and 
Temerity. If, therefore, you defire to be 
admired and efteemed by your Country, be- 
yond all others 5— -you muft exceed all others 
in the Knowledge of thofe Things which you 
P 4 are 
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are ambitious of undertaking: And, thus quali-* 
fied, I (hall not fcruplc to cnfure your Succefs, 
whenever you may think proper to prefide ovcp 
the Commonwealth." 



CH A P. VII. 



ON the other Hand, having obfcrved that 
Charmidas, the Son of Glauco, and 
Uncle to the young Man of whom we have 
been fpcaking, induftrioufly declined any Office 
in the Governmenr, though otherwife. a Man 
of Senfc, and far greater Abilities than many 
who at that Time were employed in the Ad-t 
miniftration 5 Socrates faid to him, I pray 
you, Charmidas, what is your Opinion of 
one who being able to win the Prize at the 
Olympic Games, and thereby gain Honour 
to himfelf, and Glory to his Country ; fhall^ 
neverthelefs, decline to make one among the 
Combatants ?*' 

'* I fl^ould certainly look upon him, faid 
Charmioas, as a very effen^inate and mean- 
fpiriccd Man." 
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*' And fuppofe there may be one who hath 
it in his Power, by the Wifdom of his Counfels, 
to augnnent the Grandeur of the Republic j 
and raife, at the fanne Time, his own Name, 
to no corpmon Fitch of Glory 5 yec timoroufjy 
refufipg to engage in Bufioefs — fhopld not ibis 
Man be deemed a Coward ?" 

** I believe }ie fl)ould, replied Charmidas ^ 
but wherefore this Queftioh to me ?" 

" Becaufe, faid Socrates, you feeni to be 
this very Man ; Gnce^ ^ble a^ you are, you 
avoid all Employment i; though, as Citizen of 
Athens, you are certainly a Member of the 
Commonwealth 5 and, confequently, ought to 
take fome Share ih fervinsr it/' 



'to 



*^ But on what do you ground yoqr Opinion 
of my Ability ?'* 

" I never once doubted it, faid Socrates, 
finqe I once faw you in Conference with fomc 
of our leading Men : For, when they imparted 
any of their Defigns to you, you not only coua- 
felled what was beft to be done, but e:}^poftuT 
lated freely and judicioufly, when you thought 
jhey were miftakc^." 

^f But 
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** But furcly, there is fome Difference, faid 
Charmidas, between difcourfing in private, 
and pleading your own Caufe before a full 
Affembly.'* 

*^ And yet, faid Socrates, a good Arith- 
metician will not calculate with lefs Exadnefs 
before a Multitude, than when alone \ — and 
he, who is a Mafter of Mufic, not only excels 
while in his own Chamber, but leads the Con- 
cert with Applaufe in Prcfcncc of the /uH 
Audience.*' 

^' But, you know, Socrates, the Bafhful^ 

nefs and Timidity Nature hath implanted, 
operates far more powerfully in us when before 
a large Affembly, than in private Conver-* 
fation." 

.^* And is it pofTible, faid Socrates, that 
you, who are under no Sort of Concern when 
you fpeak to Men who are in Power, and 
Men who have Underfl;^nding, fhould (land la 
Awe of fuch as are poffeffed of neither ? For, 
after all, Charmidas, who are the People you 
are moft afraid of? — Is it the Mafons, the 
Shoemakers, the Fullers, the Labourers, the 

Retailers I 
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Retailers ! — Yet tbe/e are the Mea who com- 
pofe our Aflemblies. But to converfe thus ^t 
your Eafe, before People who hold the highcft 
Rank in the Adminiftration,-^fome of them, 
perhaps, not holding, you in the highefl: Efti*- 
mationj andyetfufFer yourfelf to be intimi- 
dated by thofe who know nothing of the Bulineft : 
of the State; neither can be fuppofed at all 
likely to defpife you, is, certainly, no other 
than if he who was perfeftly well fkilled in the 
Art of Fencing, fliould be afraid of one whq 
never haadkd a File. — »But- you; fear theif 
iaughing at you ?*' 

*^ And do they not. often laugh at our yeryw 
beft Speakers?'* 

^* They do, replied Socrates j and fo do 
the others; — ^thofe great Men, whom you 
ponverfe with daily. I therefore the rather 
marvel, Charmidas, that you who have Spir 
x'lt and Eloquence fufficient to reduce even thefe 
laft to Reafon, fliould ftand in Awe of fqch 
ftinglefs Ridiculers ! But endeavour, my 
Friend, to know yourfelf better ; and be pot 
of the Number of thofe who turn all their 
Thoughts to the Affairs of others, and are, the 

mean 
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mean .while, utter Strangers at Home. Be 
acquamted with your own Talents j and lofc 
no Occafion of exerting them in the Service of 
your Country ; and make Athens, if it miy 
be, more flourifhing than it is at prefent. The 
Returns they bring will be glorious ! Neither 
is it the Commonwealth alone that fhall be ad- 
yantaged by them; — yourfelf, my Charmi-* 
DAS, and your beft Friends, fhall fhare the Be-- 
nefit.'' 



CHAP. VIII. 



AR I S T I P Pit S being defirous to r^(;aliatc; 
in Kind, for having been formerly puq 
to Silence by Socrates, propofed a Qiieftion 
in fo artful a Manner, as he doubted not 
would pofe him. Socrates^ however, was 
at no Lofs for an Anfwet j though regardful^ 
rather of the Improvement of his Hearers, 
than the ordering of his Speech. The Quef- 
tion was, " If he knew any Thing that was 
good?'' — Now had it been faid of Food^, 
Money, Health, Strength, Courage, or any 
Thing elfe of the like Nature, that ihey were 

gOQd^ 
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good; Aristippus could, with Eafe, have 
demonftrated the contrary; and Ihewn that 
each, and all of them, were oftentimes evih 
But Socrates was better provided with a Re- 
ply : For, knowing with what Eagernefswe wifh 
to be relieved from whatever molefts us — 
*^ What — faid he, Aristippus — do you afk mc 
if I know any Thing good for a Fever ?" 

*^ No, — not fo,'' returned the other. 

*^ For ap Inflammation in the Eye ?'* 

" Nor that, Socrates.'* 

*^ Do you mean any Thing good againft a 
Famine ?" 

** No, — nor againft a Famine.** 

" Nay, then, replied Socrates, if you 
alk me concerning a Goody which is good for 
tiotbingj I know of none fuch ; — nor yet defirc 
it." 

Aristippus ftill urging him, " But do 
you know, faid he, any Thing beautiful ?" ^• 

** A great 
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/^ A great many," returned SocRAt£i^ 

" Arc thcfe all like one another ?'* 

** Far from it, Aristippus : There is a 
▼ery confiderable Difference between them.** 

*• But how can Beauty differ from Beau* 

" We want not many Examples of it, re- 
plied Socrates ; for the fame Difpofition of 
the Body which is beautiful in him who runsj 
is not beautiful in the Wreftler ; and while the 
Beauty of the Shield is to cover him well who 
wears it ; that of the Dart is to be fwift^ and 
piercing." 

" But you return, faid Aristippus, the 
fame Anfwer to this Queftion, as you did to 
the former/' 

" And why not, Aristippus ; for do you 
fuppofe there can be any Difference between 
Beautiful and Good i Know you not, that 
whatever is beautiful, is, for the fame Reafon> 
good i And we cannot fay of any Thing, — » 

of 
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of Virtue, for Example, — that on ibis Oc- 
cafion it is good, and on the ofher, beautifuU 
Likewife, — in defcribing the virtuous Charac- 
ter, — fay we not of it, *^ it is fair, and good?** 
Even the Bodies of Men are faid to be fair, and 
good, with refpeft to the fame Purpofes: 
And the fame we declare of whatever elfe we 
meet with, when fuited to the Ufe for which 
it was intended." 

^^ You would, perhaps, then call a Dung- 
Cart beautiful.^' 

" I would, faid Socrates, if made proper 
for the Purpofc : As I would call the Shield 
ugly, though made of Gold, that anfwercd 
not the End for which it was defigned,'* 

" Poffibly you will fay too, returned Ari- 
STiPPus, that the fame Thing is both hand- 
fome and ugly." "^ 

" In Truth, I will, faid Socrates ; and I 
¥fill go ftill farther, and add, that the fame 
Thing may be both good and evil: For I 
can eafily fuppofe, that which is good in the 
Cafe of Hunger, may be evil in a Fever; fincc 

what 
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what would prove a Cure for the one, will ccf- 
tainly increafe the Malignity of the other; — * 
and in the fame Manner will Beauty, in the 
Wreftler, change to Deformity in him who 
runneth. For, whatfoever, continued he, is 
fuited to the End ' intended ; with refpeft to 
that End, it is good and fair, and, contrari- 
wife, mufl: be deemed evil, and deformed, 
when it defeats the Purpofc it was defigned to 
promote." 

Thus, when Socrates faid, that " beaiiti^ 
Jul Houfcs were ever the moft convenient^* 
he (hewed us, plainly, in what Manner we 
ought to build. To this End, he would alk, 
" Doth not the Man, who buildeth a Houfe,. 
intend, principally, the making it ufcful, and 
pleafant V* 

This being granted, Socr ates went on, '^ But 
to make a Houfe pleafant, it Ihould be cool in 
Summer, and warm in Winter." This alio 
was acknowledged. " Then, faid h,e, the Build- 
ing which looketh towards the South, will beft 
fervc this Purpofe : For the Sun» which by that 
Means enters, and warms the Rooms in Win- 
ter, will, in Summer, pafs over its Roof. 

For 
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For the fame Rcafon, thefe Houfcs ought to be 
carried up to a confiderable Height^ the better 
to admit the Winter Sun ; whilft thofe to the 
North, Ihould be left much lower, that they 
may not be expofed to the bleak Winds which 
blow from that Quarter : For, in fhprt, coA* 
tinued Socrates, that Houfe is to be regarded 
as beautiful, where a Man may pafs pleafantly 
every Seafon of the Year; and lodge, with 
Security, whatever belongs to him." As for 
Paintings, and other Ornaments, he thought 
they rather impair, than improve our Hap- 
pinefsw 

With Regard to Temples, and Altars ;— 
Socrates thought, the Places beft fitted for 
thefe were fuch, as lay at fome Diftance from 
the City, and were open to the View : For, 
when withheld from them, we Ihould pray 
with more Ardour, while in Sight of thofa 
facred Edifices: And being fcqucftered from 
the Refort of Men, holy Souls would approach 
tkem with more Piety and Devotion. 



CHAP. 
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SOCRATES being once afked, ^« whether 
he took Courage to be an Acquifition of 
our own, or the Gift of Nature ?" — •* I thinks 
faid he, that, as in Bodies fome arc more 
fl-rong, and better able to bear Fatigue than 
others; even fo, among Minds, may be dif- 
cerned the fame Difference ; fomeofthefe, be- 
ing by Nature endued with more Fortitude, 
are able to face Dangers with greater Refolu- 
tion. For we may obferve, continued he, that 
all who live under the fame Laws, and follow 
the fame Cuftoms, are not equally valiant. 
Neverthelefs, I daubt npt, but Education and 
Inftruftion may give Strength to that Gift 
Nature hath beftowed on us ; for, from hence 
it is we fee, the Thracians and the Scythians 
fearing to meet the Spartans with their long 
Pikes, and large Bucklers; while, on the con- 
trary, the Spartans are not lefs afraid of the 
Scythians with their Bows, or of the Thracians 
with their fmall Shields, and Ihort Javelins* 

The 
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The fame Difference is likewife obfervable in 
every other Inftance : And fo far as any Man 
exceedeth another in natural. Endowments; fo 
may he, proportionably, by Exercife and Me- 
ditation, make a fwifter Progr^fs towards Per- 
fedtion : From whence it follows, that not only 
the Man to whom Nature hath, been lefs kind, 
but likewife he, whom fhe hath endowed the 
moft liberally, ought conftantly to apply him- 
fdf, with Care-^and Affiduity, :to .^hatfoevcr it 
iftay be, ^he wishes to^exccl in */* 

Socrates made- no Diftinftion between : 
W'ifdomy and a virtuous Tenoperature : Fof:^ 
he judged," that he who fo difcerned what. 
Things were laudable and goodie as to, choofe . 
them 5 — ^what evU and bafe, as to avoid them s^t 
was both wife and virtuoufly tempered. And 
being afkcd, ^* whether thofe Perfqns who knew- 
thieir Duty, but afted contrary to it, were wife 
and* virtiiqufly tampered;" his Anfwer was^ 
^ that they ought father to. .be ranked among 

^* Though 1 am fbrxy to leffen the Merit of this excellent 
Phildfophet; yet L cannot but wilh the Reader might fee how 
much more ufefully this Subje<St hath been treated by a Chrif- ' 
tian Morallft in Number 106 of the Advbntvrbr. 
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the Ignorant and Foolifh: For that all Men 
whatever do thofe particular Things^ which 
having firfi: feleftcd out of the various Things 
poffible, they innagine to be well fdr their In- 
tcreft. I am of Opinion therefore, added So- 
crates, that thofe, who do not aft right, arc, 
for that very Re^on, neither wife, nor Tir{iK)ufl)r 
tempered." 

Agreeable to this, Socrates would o^en: 
fay, *'That Juftice, together wiqh every Qth^ff 
Virtue, was Wifdon? ; for that all their Actions 
being fair and good, muft be preferred as fttch 
by all who were pofleffed of a right Difccrn-' 
mcnt : But Ignorance and Folly could perform 
nothing fair and good ; becaufe> if attempted^ 
it would mifearry in their Hands^ Whence it- 
follows, that, as whatever is juft and fair, muft 
be the Refult of found WiiHom ; and as no.«. 
thing (ran be fair and juft whel^ Virt^ie* ii:' 
wanting J therefore, Juftice, and every othctr* 
Virtue, is Wifdom/* 

And although Socrates aiScrted that Mad- 
nefs >yas the very Reverfe of Wifdom> yet did 
he not account all Ignorance, Madnefs. But 
for a Man to be igporant of Ijimfclf ; and eredt 

thofc 
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thbfe Thiiigs ihfd Matter* oF Opinion, Belief/ 
CM- Jtidgincnt, with which he was totalljr unac- 
quaintcd ; — this he accounted a Diforder of the 
Mind bordering on Madnefs. He farther. 
feid, t|iat *' the Vulgar never deemed any one 
mad, for not knowing what was not commonly 
known : But to be deceived in Things wherbin 
nb other is deceived; as when he thinks iiim- 
felf too tall to pafs upright through "the Gate^ 
of the City; or fo ftrong as to carry the Houfe 
on his Shoulders : In thefe, and fuch like 
Cd(es, they fay at once, *^ the Man is mad ;'* 
but pais over unnoticed, Miftakes that are 
lefs ftriking. For, as they only give the Name 
of Love to that which is the very Exccfs of 
the Pailion ; fo they confine their tdea of Mad- 
nefs to the very higheft Pitch of Diforder that 
can poffibly arife in the human Mind." 

Confidering the Nature of Envy, he laid, 
** it was a Grief of Mind which did not arife 
from the Profperity of an Enemy, or the Mif- 
fortunes of a Friend ; but it was the Happitiefs 
of the laft, the envious Man mourned at/* 
And when it feemed ftrange, that any one 
fliould grieve at the Happinefs of his Friend ; 

Q^ 3 — SOCRATBS 
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—Socrates fhcwcd them, «< It was no un» 
common Thing for the Mind of Man to be fo 
f antaftically difpofed, as not to be able to bear, 
either the Painsy or the Pleafures, of another; 
but that while it fpared for no Labour to re- 
move the firft, it would ficken and repine, on 
feeing the other : — But this^ he faid, was only 
the Punifhment of Minds ill-formed : .The 
generous Soul was above fuch Weakneffcs/' 

As to Idlenefs, — Socrates faid, he had ob- 
fcrved very few who had not fome Employ- 
ments For the Man who fpends his Time at 
Dice, or in playing the Buffoon to make 
others laugh, may be faid to do Jomething. 
But, with Socrates, thefe, and fuch as thefc, 
weie, in Reality, no better than Idlers, fincc 
they might employ themfelves fo much morq 
ufefully. 'He added, that no one thought 
himfelf at Leifure to quit a good Occupation 
for or,e that was otherwife : If he did, he was 
fo much lefs excufable, as he could not plea4 
the Want of Employment. 

SocRATFs likewife obferved, that a Sceptre 
\^ the Hand could not make a King; neither 

wpre 
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were they Rulers in whofe Favour the Lot, or 
the Voice of the People had decided; or who 
by Force, or Fraud, had fccured their Elec- 
tion, unlefs they underftood the Art of go- 
verning* And although he would readily al- 
low it not lefs the Province of the Prince to 
command, than the Subjefts to obey; yet, 
he would afterwards demonftrate, that the 
moft fkilful Pilot would always (leer the Ship ; 
the Matter, no lefs than the Mariners, fub- 
mitting to his Direftion. The Owner of the 
Farm left the Management of it, he faid, to 
the Servant whom he thought better acquainted 
than himfelfwith the Affairs of Agriculture: 
Jhe fickMan fought the Advice of the Phy- 
fician ; and he, who engaged in bodily Excr- 
cifesi the Inftruftions of thofe who had moft 
Experience,— — " And whatever there may be, 
continued Socrates, requiring either Skill 
or Induftry to perform it ; when the Man is 
^ble, he doth it himfelf j but if nor, he hath 
Recourfe, if prudent, to the Afliftgnce of 
others, fince in the Management" of the Dif- 
taff, a Woman may be his Inftrudlor: Neithe 
>yiU he content Jiin^^^^^ ^^^^ what he can have 
QL4 at 
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at H^nd -, but inquircthouc with Care fot who- 
ever can beft fcrvc him.'* 

It being faid hy fome prefent, "That an 
arbitrary Prince was under no Obligation to 
obey good Counfel :" — *^ And why fo, replied 
Socrates ; — muft not he himfclf pay the 
Penalty of not doing it ? Whoever rejefU 
good CounfcJ, commits a Crime 5 and no 
Crime can pafs unpunifhed." It being far- 
ther faid, — «' That an arbitrary Prince was at 
Libcjty to rid himfelf, even of his ableft Mi- 
nifters :" — " He may, returned Socrates,^^ 
but do you fuppofe it no Punifhment to lofc 
his beft Supports? Or, think you it but a 

flight one? For, which would this be; to 

cftablifli hirp in his Power; or the moft furc 
Way to haftcn his Deftruftion ?" 

Socrates being aflccd, *^ what Study was 
the n-ioft eligible and l>efi for Man ?'"■ an- 
fwered, ^' To do well." And being again 
allied by the fame Perfon, " If good Fortune 
vfsis t!ie EfFeft of Study ?"— ** So far from it, 
returned Socrates, that I look upon good 
fortune and Study as two Things, entirely 

oppofii? 
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oppofite to each other : For that is good Fortune, 
to find what we want, without any previous 
Care, or Inquiry ; While the Succefs, which is 
the EfFedl of Study, mufl: always be preceded 
by long Searching and much Labour, and is, 
what I call doing well : And I think, added 
Socrates, that he who diligently applies him- 
felf to this Study, cannot fail of Succefs* ; 
at the fame Time that he is fecuririg to him- 
fclf the Favour of the Gods, and the Eftcem 
of Men. They, likewife, mod commonly excel 
all others in Agriculture, Medicine, the Bufi- 
nefs of the State, or whatever elfe they may en- 
gage in 5 whereas they who will take no Pains, 
neither can know any Thing perfeftly, or do 
any Thing well j they pleafe not the Gods, 
and are of no Ufe to Man/' 

♦ ** Since but to wifh more Virtue, is, to gain:** 

He has virtually attained his EnJ^ at the very Time that he 
feems only bufied about the Means, As the Term 'Ew^aifa^ 
which is here tranflated, To do well, is equivocal, and im- 
plies in it Re^iiu^e ofCotiduB^ as well as Pro/per tty and Suc^ 
cefsy as commonly underftood by thefe Words ; — it feems to 
be, chiefly ^ in refpedt to the firft of thefe, viz. ReSlltude of 
ConduB^ that Socrates here promifes Succefs to thofe who 
diligently make it their Study and Endeavour ; not omitting 
to point out to us, the favourable Influence Care and In- 
4uftry commonly have on whatever we engage in. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. X, 

BU T all the Converfations of So'crates 
were improving. Even to the Artifts, 
while engaged in their feveral Employments, 
he had always fomewhat to fay which might 
prove inftruftive. Being on a Time in the 
Shop of Parrhasius the Painter, he afked 
him — " Is not Painting, Parrhasius, a Rc- 
prefentation of what we fee ? — By the Help of 
Canvafs^ and a few Colours^ you can eafily fet 
before us, Hills and Caves j Light and Shade, 
Straight and Crooked ; Rough and Plain ; and 
beftow Youth and Age, where and when it 
befl pleafeth you : And when yoy would give 
us perfeft Beauty, — not being able to find in 
any one Perfon what anfwers your Idea j you 
copy from many, what is beautiful in each, in 
order to produce this perfeft Form." 

*^ We do fo," replied Parrhasius. 

" But can you fhew us, Parrhasius, what 
is am more charming, — ^ Mind that is gentle, 

amiable^ 
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amiable, affable, friendly, ? — Or is this inimi- 
table ?" 

^' And how ftiould it be otherwife than /»/- 
mitable^ my Socrates 5 wh.en it hath neither 
Colour, Proportion, nor any of the Qualities 
of thofc Things you mentioned, whereby it 
might be brought within the Power of the 
Pencil? — In fliort, when it is by no Means 
yifible ?•' 

*' Are Men ever obferved to regard each 
pther with Looks of Kindnefs or Hoftility ? '* 

^' Nothing more frequently obferved," re- 
plied Parrhasius. 

" The Eyes, then, difcover to us fome- 
thing ?" 

^' Moft undoubtedly.*' , 

^* And, in the Profperity or Adverfity of 
Friends, — is the Countenance of him, who is 
ani^ioufly folicitous, the fame with theirs who 
are ipdiffcrent about the Matter ?" 

'' Far 
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*^ Far othcrwife, Socrates : For he whd 
is felicitous, hath a Countenance all Cheerful- 
jiefs and Joy, on the Profpcrity of a Friend j— 
pen five, and dejefted, when this Friend is in 
Afflidtion.- 

*^ And can this alfo be reprcfented ?'* 
« Certainly." 

«* Likewife, where there is any Thing no- 
ble and liberal, or illiberal and mean ;— honeft, 
prudent, modeft; bold, infolent, or fordid i— 
are any of thefe to be difcovered in the Coun- 
tenance and Demeanour of a Man, when he fits^ 
ftands, or is in Motion?" 

*^ It may/' 

" And imitated ?*• 

** Imitated, no Doubt of it.*' 

" And which yields the moft Pleafure, Par- 

RHASius? — the Portrait of him on whole 

Countenance the Chara6ters of whatever is 

good, virtuous, and amiable, are imprcfled ; or 

6 his. 
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his^ who wears in bis Face all the Marks of a 
bafcj evilj and hateful Difpofition ? 

*^ Truly, returned Parrhasius, the Dif- 
ference is too great, my Socratis> to adniic 
of any Comparifon/' 

Entering another Time into the Shop of 
CiiTo, the Statu aryy he faid to him, — ^*' I 
marvel not, my Clito, at your being able to 
mark out to us even the Difference between 
the Race}: and. the Wreftler; the Pancratiall 
and Ql^dhtOTi hut your Statues are very Men ! 
-^Teli me, I pray, by what Means you effcdfc 
this?'* 

Clito hefitating, as at a Lofs how to reply 
—Socrates went on ; *^ But, perhaps, you 
are particularly careful to imitate Perfons who 
are living;, and that is the Reafon why your 
Statues are fo much alive/' 

^' It is,'* returned Cuto. 

'•'Then you have certainly remarked, and 
t&4t with no little £xa£lncfs, the natural 

Difpofition 
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\ Difpofition of all the Parts; in all the diffefenC • 
Poftures of the Body: For, whilfl: fome of 
thcfe are extended, others remain bent ; when 
that is raifed above its natural Height> this 
finks below it \ — thefe are relaxed ; and thofe 
again contrafted, to give the greater P'orce :to 
the meditated Blow : And the more thefe 
Sort of Things are attended to, tlic nearer you 
approach to human Life." 

" You are right, my Socrates." ^^ 

" But it undoubtedly ^ives us the grcatcft 
Pleafure, when we fee the Paffions ot Men, as 
well as their ABions^ reprefented ?" 

« Undoubtedly," 

" Then the Countenance of the Combatant 
going to engage the Enemy, muft be menacing, 
and full of Fire j that of the Conqueror, all 
Complacency and Joy ?" 

<' They muft." ^ . 

^^ Therefore, concluded Socrates, he will 
ever be deemed the beft Sculptor, whofe Statues 
beft exprefs the inward tVcrkings of the Mind.** 

SOCRATJES 
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Socrates entering the Shop of Pistias, 
the Armourer, was Ihewn fomc Corflets that 
Ifvcre thought well made. 

*' I cannot but admire, faid Socrates, the 
Contrivance of thofe Things which fo well 
cover that part of the Body which moft wants 
defending, and yet leave the Hands and Arms 
at Liberty : But tell us, Pistias, why you fell 
your Armour fo much dearer than any other, 
when it is neither better-tempered,^ ftronger, 
nor the Materials of it more coftly ?" 

*^ I make it better proportioned, faid Pis* 
TiAS ; and therefore I ought to have a better 
Price." 

*^ But how are we to find out this Propor- 
tion, PiSTiAS ? — ^Not by Weight, or Meafure : 
For as you make for different People, the 
Weight and the Size muft likewife difFcrj or 
they will not fit.'* 

*^ We muft make them to fit, faid Pistias ; 
otherwifc the Armour would be of little Ufe." 

« And are you aware that all Bodies are not 
jiiftly proportioned?*' 

'* I am." 
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« I am/* 

*' How can you make a wcU-proportioncd 
Suit of Arms, for an ill-proportioned Body ?'* 

^' I make it fit, and what fits Ts well-pro- 
portioned." 

*^ Then you are of Opinion, that when wc 
declare any Thing well-proportioned, it muft 
be in Reference to the Ufe for which it was in- 
tended : As when we fay of this Shield, or thU 
Cloke, it is well-proportioned, for it fits the 
Perfon for whom it was made ? But I think, 
added Socrates, there is ft ill another Advan- 
tage, and that no fmall one, in having ArttM 
made to fit the Wearer." 

*' Pray what is that?" 

*^ Armour which fits, replied Socratei, 
doth not load the Wearer fo much as that 
which is ill made, although the Weight may 
be the fame. For that, which doth not fit, 
hangs altogether upoa the Shoulders; or bears 
hard upon fome other Part of the Body; 
and becomes, thereby, almoft infupportable j 

ivhereas 
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vrhercas the Weight of that which is well 

made^ falls equally on all; the Shoulders. 

Breaft, Back> Loins; — and is worn with Eafe, 
not carried as a Burthen." 

^^ It is for this very fame Reafon, faid Pis- 
TiAS, that I fet fuch a Value on thofe I make : 
Neverthelefs, my Socrates, there are who 
pay more Regard to the Gilding and Carving 
of their Arms, than to any other Matter." 

*VAnd yet, anfwered Socrates, thefe Peo- 
ple will make but a bad Bargain with all their 
Gilding and various Colours, if they buy fuch 
Arms as do not fit eafy. But,— continued So- 
crates, — fince the Pofition of the Body is not 
always the fame, being fometimes (looping, 
and fometimes eredt; how can the Arms^ 
that are made with fuch Exaftnefs, be, at all 
Times, eafy?" 

** Neither can they," replied the other. 

** You think then, Pistias, the Arms 
tvhich are well made, are not thofe which are 
exaft, or fit clofe to the Body, but give the 
Icaft Trouble to him who wears them ?*' 

** Tou think fo, faid Pistiasj and have 
certainly taken the Matter right." 

R CHAP. 
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C H A p. XL 

THERE was a Courtezan at Athcnsy 
called Theodota, of -great Fame oa 
the Account of her many Loyers. It being 
nf>entioned in Companyj that her Beauty fur- 
paflTed all Defcription ;— that Painters came 
from all Parts to draw her Rfture; and that 
one was now gone to her Lodgings for that 
▼ery Purpofe ; — ^^ We Ihould do well^ faid So- 
crates, to go ourfelves, and fee-this Wonder j 
for we may then fpcak with more Certainty, 
when we fpeak from our own Knowledge, and 
do not depend on the Report of others," 

The Perfon who ftrft mentioned this fecond- 
ing the Propofal, they went that Inftant 
to the l^odgings of THidDOTA, and found her, 
as was faid, fitting for her Pifturc. The 
Painter being gone, Socrates faid to thoie 
who cam^e afong with him :-— ^^ What fay you^ 
Sirs, — . which of the two ought to think 
themfclvcs the moft obliged? — we to Theo- 

I>OTA> 
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DOTAi for the Sight of fo much Beauty; or fhc 
to uj, : for coming to fee it ? Now,, if the 
Advantages of fhewing herfelf are found to be 
altogether on. her Side; then, certainly, is (be 
indebted' to us for this Vifit : — ^If otherwife, in-» 
deed, — we mu ft thank her." 

The ]Reafonablenefs of what was feid being 
affented lo' by" the reft, Soc'rates proceed'ed 
T-'^' The Prafifc$ we beft^ at prefent, gught 
not even; theft to bcj. had in fome Eftinriation 
by Theodota ? But when we come to blaze 
abroad the Fatne of her Beauty-j what mani- 
fold Advantage3 may. not arife to her fromjt ! 
whHe all our, G^in. from the Sight of fo many 
Charmsy^can terminate in npthing but fruitleft 
Longing ! We take our Leave Vith Hearts 
full of Lct^e and Anxiety; and are henccfonh 
no other than fo innany Slavjes to Theqdota, 
with whom fliehas no more to do, than to Ihew 
them'herPleafure!" 

** If this isthe Cafe, replied Theodot^, I 
am to thank you for coming to fee me/' 

SocRATBs, during this Converfation, had 
•obferved how funriptuoufly (he was adorned; 
R 2 and 
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and that her Mother was the fames her At« 
tendants^ of whom there was no fmall Number, 
expenfively clothed s and all the Furniture of 
her Apartment elegant and coftly : — He there- 
fore took Occafion from thence to afk her con- 
cerning her Eftate in the Country j addiog> it 
muft of Neccflity be very confiderable ? 

Being anfwered,^^* Ihe had not any i* 

" You have Houfes then, faid he, in the 
City, and they yield you a good Income ?** 

*• No, nor Houfes, Socrates/* 

^* You have certainly many Slaves then, 
Theodota \ who by the Labour of their 
Hands fupply you \yith thefe Riches ?** 

"So far, replied Theodota, from having 
many, that I have not one." 

" But, whence then, faid SocRATESt can 
all this come ?" 

•'*"From my Friends," returned Theodota. 

«' A fair PofTcflion, truly! replied Socra- 
tes i and a Herd of Friends, we find to be a 

far 
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far better Thing than a Fleck of Sheep, 6r a 
Herd of Cattle. But tell me, pray, — do you 
truft Fortune to bring thefc Friends Home to 
you, as Flies fall by Chance into the Spider's 
Web; or do you employ fomc Art to draw 
them in r 

" But where, Socrates, (hall I be furnilhed 
with this Art ?" 

*^ You may procure it, faid Socrates, with 
far greater Eafe than the Spider her Web. 
You fee how this little Animal, who lives only 
upon her Prey, hangs her Nets in the Air, in 
order to entangle it ?" 

" You advife me, then, to weave fome arti- 
ficial Nets, faid Theodota, in order to catch 
Friends?** 

^^ Not fo neither, returned Socrates; it 
is neceflary to go a little lefs openly to work 
in a Purfuit of fuch Importance. You fee 
what various Arts are employed by Men to 
hunt down Hares; which, after all, are of little 
Value. As thefc are known to feed chiefly in 
the Night, they provide Dogs to find them 

R 3 out 
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put-?t that Seafon : And as they lie concealed 
in the Day, the Iharp-fcented Hound is cnn- 
ployed to trace them up to their very Forms : 
.Being fwift of Foot, the Greyhound is let loofc 
vpon them, as more fwift of Foot than they : 
And left all this Ihould not be fufficient for the 
Purpofe, they fpread Nets in the Paths to catch 
and entangle them.** 

** Very well, replied Theodota; but what 
Art fhall / make ufe of to catch Friends ?** 

*' Inftead of the Hunter's Dog, faid Socra- 
tes, you muft fet fomebody to find out thofc 
who are rich, and well.pleafcd with Beauty; 
whom afterwards they fhall force into your 
Toils." 

*^ And what are my Toils ?" replied The- 
odota. 

" You are certainly Miftrefs.of many, faid. 
Socrates, and thofe not a little entangling. 
What think you of that Form of yours, The- 
odota ? accompanied as it is with a Wit (b 
piercing, as fliews you at once what will be moft 
for your Advantage. It is this which directs 
the Glance, tunes the Tongue, and fupplies it 

with 
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t^ith all the Shews of Courtefy and Kindnefs. 
•Tis this which teaches you to re€eive with 
Tranfport him who afliduoufly^ courts your 
Favour; and fcorn fuch as fhew you no Re- 
gard. If your Friend is fick, you fpare for 
no Pains in your Attendance upon him : You 
rejoice in all his Joy ; and give every Proof of 
having beftowed your Heart on him, who 
feems to have given his to you. In (hort, I 
make no Doubt of your being well verfed in 
all the Arts of Allurement ; and dare venture 
to fay, the Friiciids you have, if true, were 
not* gained by Compliments, but fubftantial 
Proofs of Kindnefs." 

*' But, faid Theodota, I never pradife 
any of the Arts you mention." 

*' And yet, anfwered Socrates, fome Ma- 
nagement is neceffary ; fince a Friend is a Sort 
of Prey that is neither to be catched, nor kepc 
by Force ; a Creature no otherwife to be taken 
and tamed, but by (hewing it Kindnefs, and 
communicating to ic Pleafure." 

** You fay right, Socrates; but why will 
you not help me to gain Friends ?" 

R A ''And 
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^^ And fo I will J faid Socrates^ if you can 
find out how to perfuade me to it/' 

*^ But what Way muft I take to perfuade 
you ?•" 

*' Do you a(k that ! returned Socrates ;— 
you will find out the Way, Theodota, if you 
want my Affiftance." 

" Then come to me often." 

Socrates, ftill joking with her, faid laughs 
ing ; — ^^ But it is not fo eafy for me to find 
Leifure j I have much Bufinefs both in Public 
and Private; and have my Friends too, as 
well as you, who will not fuffer me to be ab- 
fent Night or Day, but employ againft me the 
very Charms and Incantations that I formerly 
taught them/* 

^ ^ You are then acquainted with thofe 
Things?" 

** Verily ! returned Socrates i for what 
elfe can you fuppofe, Theodota, engaged 
Apollodorus; and Antisthenes, to be al- 
ways 
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ways with me ? Or Cebes> and Simmias, to 
leave Thebes for mjr Company, but the 
Charmslfpeakofr* 

" Communicate thcfe Charms to me, faid 
Theodota i and the firft Proof of their Power 
Ihall be upon you/' 

* Antisthenes lived at the Port Piraeus, about five 
Miles from Athens ; and came from thence every Day to fee 
Socrates. Cebes and Simmias left their native Country 
for his Sake ; and almoft the Whole of what we know of 
Apollodo&us, is the Violence of his Affedlion for So* 
CRATES. But the Proof which EucLiDES gave of his, was 
the moil extraordinary : For when the Hatred of the Mega« 
reans was fo great that it was forbidden on Pain of Death for 
any one of them to fet Foot in Attica ; and the Athenians 
obliged their Generals to take an Oath when they ele6ied 
them, to ravage the Territories of M egara twice every y earj 
— — EucLiDES ufed to difguife himfelf in the Habit of an old 
' Woman, and covering his Head with a Veil, fet out in the 
Evening for M egara ; and arriving in the Night-Time at 
the Houfe of Socrates, fiaid till the next Evening with 
bim, and then returned in the fame Manner ; fo much 
ilronger was his Affedtion than the Fear of Death. And 
when, to Friends like thefe, we may ftill add many others,— J 
Plato, Ch^rephon, Crito ; and, — to mention no more, 
i— our amiable Xenophqn ; almoftall of them the wifeftas 
well as the beft Men of their Age ; who can fufpedt the 
Virtue of Socrates— who can doubt bis being a Hap- 
py Man ! 

'' But 
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" But I would not be attracted to you^ 
Theodota i — I would rather you fhould come 
to me." 

*^ Give me Kut a favourable ReceptioOj faid 
Theodota j and I will certainly come." 

** So I will, replied Socrates, provided I 
have then no one with me whom I love 
better*** 



CHAP. XII. 

SOCRATES having taken Notice how very 
awkward Epigenes, one of his Followers, 
^as in all his Aftions ; and that he was more- 
over of a fickly Conftitution ; both which he 
attributed to a Negleft of thofe Exercifes which 
make fo large a Part of a liberal Education ; * 
lie reproved him for it, faying — *^ How unbe- 
oming it was in him to go on in fuch a Man- 
,ner." — — Epigenes only anfwered, *^ He was 
tinder no Obligation to do otherwife.'\ 

* No Slaves were allowed to anoinf, or perform Excr- 
citi& in the Palaeftra, Pott. Jnti^. 

" At 
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. *' ^At leaft as much,, replied SocRArss, as 
he jvjhohath to prepare for «01ympia, Or do 
you fupppfe it, -Epioenes, a Thing^ of left 
Confcquepce to fight fof yourXifdagainfl: the 
Enemies of your Country, .whenever; it Ihall 
{>leafet our Athenians to command your Service, 
than to contend for a Prize at the Olympic 
Ganges? Hoy^^. many, do we fee, who, through 
Feeblencfs . and Want -of Strength, lofe their 
Lives in !Battle; or, --what is ftill worfe, 
fave themfelves by fOwediihoOPurable Means! 
How . many, falling alive into the Enemy's 
Handi endure Slavery of the moft grievous 
Kind for the Remainderof their Days, unlels 
redeemed from it by the Ruin of their Families ! 
Whilft a Third procures himfelf an evil.Famej; 
and the Charge of Cowardice is given to Im-r 
becility. But, perhaps, Epigenes, you de- 
fpife all the Ills which attend on bad Health -j 
or account them as Evils, that may eafily be 
borne?* 

" Truly, replied the other, I think them 
Tathcrto be chofeni than fo much Fatigue and . 
-Labour for the Purchafe of a little Health." 
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*' It may be, then, anfwcrcd Socrates, yon 
equally contemn all the Advantages ariling 
from a contrary Complexion; yet to me, they 
feem to be many and great j fince he who is 
pofleiTed of a good Conftitution, is healthful, 
ftrong, and hardy i and may acquit himfelf 
with Honour on every Occafion- By the 
Means of this he oft-times efcapes all the Dan- 
gers of War; — he can affift his Friends,— do 
much Service to his Country, — and js fure of 
being well received wherever he (hall gOb 
His Name becomes illuftrious : He makes his . 
Way to the higheft Offices; pafles the De^ 
cline of Life in Tranquillity and Honour; and 
leaves to his Children, the fair Inheritance of 
a good Example. Neither ought we to neg- 
Ie6l: the Benefits arifing from Military Exer- 
cifes, though we may not be called upon to 
perform them in Public; fince we fhall find 
ourfelves not the Icfs fitted for whatever wc 
may engage in, from having a Conftitution 
healthful, and vigorous: And as the Body 
muft bear its Part, it imports us much,* to 
have it in good Order: For, who knoweth 
not, continued Socrates, that even tbere-^ 

where it fcems to have leaft to do who 

knoweth 
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knoweth not how much the Mind is retarded 
in its Purfuits after knowledge, through Indif- 
pofition of the Body : fo that, Forgetfulnefs, 
Melancholy, Fretfulnefe, and even Madnefs 
itfelf, fhall fometimes be the Confequence, 
fo far as to deftroy even the very Traces of alt 
whave ever learned: But, he whofe Confti- 
tution is rightly tempered, need fear none of 
thefe Evils j and, therefore, he who hath a juft 
Dif9erament will choofe with Pleafurc what* 
ever may beft fecure him from them. Nei- 
ther doth an inconfiderable Shame belong to 
the Man who fufFers himfelfto fink into old 
Age, without exerting to the utmoft thofe 
Faculties Nature hath bellowed on him ; and 
trying how far they will carry him towards 
that Perfeftion, which Lazinefs and Delpon- 
dcncecan never attain to; For Dexterity and 
Strength are not produced fpontaneoufly." 



CHAP 






C HAP. XIII. 

A Certain Man being angry with another 
for not returning: his Salutation, — So-* 
CRATES a(ked, " Why he was not enraged 
when he met one who had lefs Health thin' 
himfelf; fince it would not be mote ridicu- 
lous, than to be angry with one who was lefs 

civil." ...;:.. 

Another bemoaning himfelf bccaufe he 
could not relifti his Food; — ** There is an ex« 
ccllent Remedy for this Complaint, anfwered 
Socrates : — Faft ofteii 5— by this: Means you 
will not only eat more pleafantly, but Jikewifc 
better your Health, and fave your Money.'* 

Another complaining that the Water which 
ran by his Houfe was too warm to drink — ^* You 
are lucky, however, faid Socrates, in having 
a Bath thus ready prepared for you.*' 

" But it is too cold to bathe in/* replied the 
other. 

" Do 
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" Do your Domeftics complain of it when 
they drink or bathe ?" 

*' So far from it, anfwcred the Man, that 
it is often jmy Wonder to fee with what Pica* 
fure they^ufe it for both thefe Purpofes." 

*^ Which do you account, faid Socrates, . 
the warmefti this Water you fpeak of, or that^ 
in the Temple of Esculapius ?" 

« O,' that in the Temple,*' ' replied the 
other. ' 

** And hpw is it, faid Socrates, that you » 
clo not perceive yourfelf more froward and t 
harder to pleafe, not only than your own Ser- : 
vants, but. even People who are fick ?" 

Socrates feeing olie beat his Servant im- •; 
moderately, alked him, " What Offence the 
Man had conimittcd ?" 

! 

*' I beat him, replied the other, becaufc* 

he is not only a Drunkard and a Glutton, but 
avaricious and idle;'* 

7 " You • 



i 
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*' You do well, faid Socratbs ; but judge 
foryourfclf, which defer vcs the moft Stripes,— 
your Servant, or you ?" 

Another dreading the Length of the Way 
to Olympia; Socrates afked him,—** What 
he was afraid of? for is it not your Cuftonis 
faid he, to walk up and down in your own 
Chamber almoft the whole Day ? You need 
therefore but fancy you are taking your ufual 
iExcrcifc between Breakfaft and Dinner, and 
Dinner and Supper, and you will find yourfclf 
without much Fatigue, at the End of your 
Journey ; for you certainly walk more in five 
or fix Days, than is fufficient to carry you 
from Athens to Olympia. And, as it is plea- 
fanter to have a Day to fpare, than to want 
one, delay not, I advife yous but fet out in 
Time, and let your Hafte appear, not at the 
End, but the Beginning of your Journey/'* 

A certain Perfon complaining of being 
tired with Travelling; Socrates afked " if he 
had carried any Thing ? " 

• Many of the Circumftances here mentiooed fcem 
as if they ihould not be fo much confidered as Things (pokea 
I)y Socrates, as Socrates; but, by Socrates whom 
Xemophon moft tenderly loyed* 

''Nothing 
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'' Nothing but my Cloak," replied the 
other. 

*' Was you alone ?" faid Socrates. 

** No j my Servant went along with me." 

" And did be carry any Thing ?" , 

** Yes, certainly — he carried all I wanted." 

" And how did be bear the Journey ?" 

'* Much better than I." / 

" Whiat^ if you had carried the Burthen 5 
how then ?'* 

'^ I (ould not have done it/' replied the 
other. 

" What a Shame, faid Socrates, for a 
Man who hath gone through all his Exercifes, 
not to be able to be^r as- much Fatigue as his 
Servant V 

S CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

IT being generally the Cuftom when they 
met together, for every one to bring 
his own Supper;* Socrates obfcrved that 
whilft fooie of them took fuch Care of them- 
fclves, as to have more than was fufficient ;. 
others were compelled to be content with lefs. 
tie, therefore, fp ordered the Matter, that the 
fmall Portion of hirri who brought little fliould 

be 

* The Feafts, or Entertainments of the Grecians, were 
of different Soits. Id the primitive Ages,- Entertainments 
were feldom made but on the Feftivals of their Gods j for it 
was not cuftomary with them to indulge in the free Ufe of 
Wine, 9r Delicacies, unlefs they did ^t on a religious Ac- 
count. ' Afterwards, when 'a more free Way of Living was 
introduced, they had three diftind Sorts of Entertainments, 
of which the Marriage Entertainment was one. Of the other 
two, one wa8 provided at: the folc Expence of one Pcrfon ; 
the other was made at the common Expence o£ all prefent. 
Hither alfo may be referred thofe Entertainments whereia 
fome of the Guefts contributed more tKan their Proportion 
and that other — (^ix^hich is^ I helie<ve^ 'what Socrates i^^c/ 
iti this Flacc mou particularly in bis Eye) ia which it was the 

Cuftom 
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be offered about to all the Company in fuch a 
Manner^ that no one could, civilly, refufe to 
partake of it; nor exempt himfelf from doing 
the like with what he brought; by which 
Means a greater Equality was preferved among 
them. There was alfo this farther Advantage 
arifing from it ; the Expences of the Table 
were confiderably abridged: For when they 
faw, that whatever Delicacy they brought thi- 
ther, the whole Company would have their 
Share of it, few chofe to be at the Coft to 
procure it : And thus Luxury was in fpme De- 
gree put a Stop to in thefe Entertainments. , j 

Having obferved, at one of thefe Meetings, 
a young Man who eat his Meat without any 
Bread ; and the Difcourfc turning at that Time 

Cuftora for any Maa, after ho had provided his Supper (the 
Grecian's beft Meal), to put it in a Balket, and go and eat it. 
ia another Man's Houfe. Pott. Antiq, 

The Greek Name for an Entertainment defined by Plu- 
TAKCH, ^' a Mixture of Serioufseffi and Mirth, Difcourfct 
and Adtions." 

They, who forced thcmfelves into other Men's Entertain- 
ments, were called Flies ; a general Name of Reproach for 
fuch as inlinuated themfcl ves into Company wl\ere they were 
nqtwdctmc, 

S 2 on 
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on the Caufc why this or that Perfbn had pro- 
cured to themfclves fomc particular Appella- 
tion — " Can you tell me. Sirs, faid Socrates, 
why they call a Man a Gormandizer, fince 
not one of us here but takes Part of whatever 
is fct before him > and therefore we cannot 
fuppofe this to be th€ Rcafon ?" 

^* I fuppofe it cannot/' replied one of the 
Company. 

^* But> continued Socrates, when we fee 
any one' greedily fwal lowing down his Meat 
without mixing any Bread with it, may we not 
call this Man a Gormandizer ?— for> if other- 
wife, I know not where we ftall meet with 
one." And being aikcd by another — -who 
was prefent — what he thought of him wha 
eat a little Bread to a great deal of Meat"? 
— ** The fame, anfwered Socrates, as I did 
of the other: And while the reft of Mankind 
fuppHcate the Gods to find them Plfenty of 
Corn, thefe Men muft pay for an Abundance 
of the well-mixed Ragout." 

The young Man ^hom this Difcourfe 
glanced at, fufpeding it was mftant for him, 

thought 
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thought proper to take a Utile Bread, bur, at 
the fame Time, continued to cram down his 
Meat as formerly ; which Socrates obferving, 
called to one who fat near him, to take Notice 
*' whether his Neighbour eat his Meat for the 
Sake of the Bread i or his Bread for the Sake 
of the Meat." 

At another Time, feeing a Pcrfon dip a Piece 
of Bread into feveral different Sauces, Socra- 
tes alked— " whether it was poflible to itiake 
a Sauce fo coftly, and at the fame Time fo lit- 
tle goodj as this Perfon had made for himfelf : 
For, as it confiiled of a greater Variety, thero 
€oul4 be no doubt of its coding more : And 
as he had mixed fuch Things together as no 
Cook ever once thought of; who couid doubt 
his having fpoiled all ? Befides, faid Socrates, 
what Folly to be curious in fearching after 
Cooks, if a Man is to undo at once, all they 
have done for us ?*' Moreover, he who is accuf- 
tomed to indulge in Variety, will feel diffatif- 
fied when not in his Power to procure it : But 
the Man who generally reftrains himfelf to one 
Dilh, will rife well-fatisfied from every Table. 
He ufed alfo to fay, that the compound Verb, 
which, in the Attic Dialed, fignified to feajl^ 
S3 or 
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or fare well^y meant to eaf; and that the 
Term well, was added to exprcfs the eating 
in fuch a Manner as neither to diforder the 
.Body, not opprefs the Mindj and with fuch 
Plainnefs, that the Food could not be difficult 
to come at; fo that this Attic Verb was only 
applicable to fuch Perfons as eat with Decency 
and Temperance* and agreeably to the Nature 
t)f focial, rational Beings. 

* The Verb here mentioned by Socrates is 'Ewx^To^m^ 
fo fcaftjor make one at a Banquet, which comes from Eva>xioL, 
a Feaft or Banquet. Of this laft Word we have two Etymo- 
logies ; the firft deduces it from Eu, B«ne, and ©x^, Cibus, 
becaufe thofe who attend Feafts ^lxg luell fed \ the fecond 
deduces it from Ey «x**'> Bene fcfe habere, becaufe thofe who 
attend Fcafls are well off^ they find their Advantage in being 
xh^rc^ivomfartngfofumptuoiiJIyandvjelL Whichever Ety- 
mology wc admit, the Ingenuity of Socrates remains the 
fame, who, by transferring the Term Et in 'Evux^'ia^oi,^^ from 
its vulgar and grofs Meaning into a moral and rational one, 
has the Addrefs to transform a Verb of Luxury and Excefs 
into a Verb of Temperance and Decorum. This Method of 
conveying Knowledge, by difcuiUng the Meanings of Words 
and their Etymologies, was much pra<5tifcd by Socrates. 
Many Inftances occur in this Work, in panicular fee Lib. 4, 
C. 2, where ^laXiyia^ah is etymologized, Plato wrote an 
entire Dialogue, called Crarylus, upon this Subje»5l. From 
thefe early Philofophers the Stoicks took the Pra*5lice,as may- 
be feen in Cicero de Natura Deor. and alfo Arrian, Lib 
I, C. 17I; where the learned Editor, Mr. Upton, has fully 
ijjuftrated his Author, and ^vcn a Multitude of limil^f 
^^ufTugcs. Mr, Harris. 
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BOOK IV. 
CHAP. I. 

IN this Manner would Socrates make 
himfclf ufcful to all Sorts of Men, of what- 
foever Employment. Indeed, no one can doubt 
the Advantages arifing from his Converfation, 
to thofe who affociated with him whilfl: living; 
fince even the Remembrance of him, when 

dead, is ftill profitable to his Friends. ^ 

S 4 Whether 
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Whethcrferious or gay, whatever he faid carried 
along with it fomething which was improving. 
He would frequently aflumc the Charafter an4 
the Language of a Lover j but it was e^fy to 
perceive it was the Charms of the Mindj no^ 
thofe of the Body, with which he was ena- 
moured ; as the Objefts he fought after were 
always fuch as he faw, naturally, inclining 
towards Virtue. — Now he thought an Aptnefs 
to learn, together with a Strength of Memory^ 
to retain what was already learnt; accompanied 
with a bufy Inquifitivenefs into fuch Things as 
might be of Ufe for the right Conduft of 
Life, whether as Head only of 4 fingle Fa- 
mily, or Governor of the whole State; indi- 
cated a Mind well-fitted for Inftruftion^ 
which, if duly cultivated, would render the 
Youth in whom they were found, not only 
happy in themfelves, and their own Families^ 
but give them the Power of making nriany 
others the fame; fince the Benefits arifing 
from I hence would be difi^ufed throughout 
the whole Community. His Method, how- 
ever, was not the fame with all ; but when- 
ever he found any who thought fo highly of 
jhenifclyes on the Account of their Talents, 
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8$ to defpife Inftruftion, he would endeavour 
to convince tlicm, that of all Mankind they 
flood in the grcateft Want of it: Like to the 
high-bred Horfe, which having more Strength 
and Courage than others, might be made, for 
that very Reafon, of fo much the more Ufc, 
if properly managed > but, ncglefted while 
young, becomes thereby the more vicious and 
unruly. AHo thofd Dogs which are of the 
nobler Kind ; — thefe, being trained to it, arc 
excellent in the Chafe ; but left to thcmfelves, 
are good for nothing : — And it is the fame, 

would he fay, with refpe6t to Men ; fuch 

of them to whom Nature hath dealt the molt 
liberally } to whom fhe hath given Strength 
of Body, and Firmnefs of Mind -, as they can 
execute with greater Readincfs and Facility 
whatever they engage in, fo they become 
more ufeful than others, and rife to nobler 
Heights of Virtue, if Care is taken to give 
them a right Turn : But this not being done, 
they excel only in Vice ; and become, by the 
Means of thefe very Talents, more hurtful to 

Society : For. through Ignorance of their 

Duty, they engage in a bad Caufe \ and make 
(hcmfclycs Parties in evil Actions; and, be- 
ing 
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ing haughty and impetuous^ they are with 
Difficulty rcftraincd, and brought back to their 
Duty; fo that nnany and great are the Evils 
they occafion. 

As to thofe Men who relied upon their 
Riches, and imagined they flood in no Need 
of Inftrudtion ; as their Wealth would be fuf- 
ficient to fupply all their Wants, and procure 
them every Honour : — Thefe, Socrates would 
endeavour to reduce to Reafon, by fhewing how 
foolifh it was to imagine they could of them- 
lelves diftinguilh between Things that were 
ufeful, and thofe which were hurtful, without 
having firft been fhewn the Difference. Or, 
wanting this Power of difcriminating, flill 
vainly fuppofed, that becaufe they could 
purchafe the Things they had a Mind to, 
they could therefore perform whatever would 
be to their Advantage; or if not, could 
yet live fafe and eafy, and have all Things 
go well with them. Neither was it, he faid, 
lefs abfurd in them to fuppofe that Wealth 
could fupply the Want of Knowledge; and 
make the Poffeffor of it pafs for a Man of 
Abilities; or at leafl procure for him that 
Eflcem which is only acquired by true Merit. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. 11- 

BU T, on the other Hand, when he met 
with any who valued theoifclves on 
Account of their Education, concluding they 
were qualified for every Undertaking; we fee 
the Method Socrates took to chaftife their 
Vanity, from the Manner in which he treated 

EuTHEDEMus, fumamcd the Fair. This 

young Man having coUefted many of the 
Writings of the njoft celebrated Poets and 
Sophifts, was fo much elated by it, as to 
fancy himfclf fuperior to any other of the 
Age, both in Knowledge and Abilities; and 
doubted hot to fee himfelf the very firfl: 
Man in Athens, whatever the Bufinefs, — 
whether to manage the Affairs of the State, 
or harangue the People. — Being however as 
yet too young to be admitted into the pub- 
lic Aflcmblies, his Cuftom was to go into a 
Bridle-Cutter's Shop which flood near to the 
Forum, when he had any Bufinefs depending : 
Which Socrates obferving, he alfo went in 

thither. 
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thither, accompanied by fome of his Friends; 
and one of them aflcing, in the Way of Con- 
verfation, " whether Themistocles had been 
much advantaged by converfing with Philo- 
fophcrs; or, whether it were not chiefly 
the Strength of his own natural Talents, which 
had raifed him fo far above the reft of his Fel- 
low Citizens, as made them not fail to turn 
their Eyes towards him whenever the State 
flood in need of a Perfon of uncommon Abi- 
lity ?" — Socrates, — willing to pique Euthe- 
DEMus, — made anfwer, — " It was monfl:rous 
Folly for any one to imagine, that whilft the 
Knowledge of the very loweft mechanic Art 
was not to be attained without a Matter ; the 
Science of governing the Republic, which 
required for the right Difcharge of it all that 
human Prudence could perform^ was to be had 
by Intuition," 

Socrates went no farther at that Timcj; 
but plainly perceiving that Euthedemus 
cautioufly avoided his Company, that he 
Plight not be taken for one of his Follow- 
ers; he determined to attack him fomething 
rnore openly. To this Purpofe, when he was 
\ npxt 
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next along with him ; — Socrates, turning to 
fome who were prefent, — "May we not 
cxpeft, faid he, from the Manner in whicll 
this young Man purfues his Studies, that he 
will not fail to fpeak his Opinion even the 
very firft Time he. appears in the Aflembly, 
fliould ♦ there be any Bufinefs of Importance 
then in Debate? I fliould fuppofe too, that 
the Proem to his Speech, if he begins with 
letting them know that he hath never re- 
ceived any Inftruftion, muft have fomething 
in it not unpleafant. " Be it known to y6Uf 
will he fay, O ye Men of Athens! I nevef 

learnt any Thing of any Man: 1 never 

ftflbciated with Perfons of Parts or Experi- 
ence ; never fought out for People who could 
inftruft me; but on the contrary, have 
ileadily perfifted in avoiding all fuch ; at 
not only holding in Abhorrence the being 
taught by others, but careful to keep clear 
of every the leaft Sufpicion of it 5 — but I 
am ready, notwithftanding, to give you fuch 
Adyice as Chance fliall fuggeil: to me/'-— 
Not unlike the Man, continued Socrates^ 
who fhould tell the People^^ while foliciting 
their Voices;— ** It is true. Gentlemen, I ne- 
3 ver 
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vcr once thought of making Phyfic my 

Study; 1 never once applied to any onc 

for Inftruftion j and fo far was I from de- 
firing to be well verfed in this Science, I 
even wiflied not to have the Reputation of 
it : — ^But, Gentlemen, be fo kind as to choofc 
me your Phyfician ; and I will gain KnowledgCj 
by making Experiments upon you.** 

Every one prefent laughed at the Abfurdity 
of fuch a Preface; and Euthedemus, after 
this, never avoided the Company of Socrates; 
but ftill he afFefted the moft profound Silence ; 
hoping, by that Means, to gain the Reputa- 
tion of a modeft Man. — Socrates, defirous to 
cure him of his Miftake, took an Opportunity 
of faying to fome of his Friends — Euthedemus 
being prefent — " Is it not ftrange. Sirs, that 
while fuch as wifh to play well on the Lute, or 
mount dexteroufly on Horfeback, are not con- 
tent with praftifing in private as often as may 
be, but look out for Mailers^ and fubmit wil- 
lingly to their Commands, as the, only Way to 
become Proficients, and gain Famej— the Man 
whofe Aim is to govern the Republic, or fpeak 
before the People, (hall deem himfclf aptly 

qualified 



/ 
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qualified for either without the Trouble of any 
previous Inftruftion? Yet furely the laft muft 
be Owned the moft difficult; fmce, out of the 
many who force themfclres into Office, To few 
are feen to fucceed therein ; and therefore it 
Ihouldfepm, tliat Diligence and Study, are here 
the moft.;ieecifuU" .• 

By thefe and the like Difcourfcs, Socrates 
difpofed the young Man to enter into farther 
Conference, and give him a patient .Hearings 
Which having obferved, he took an Opport^- 
nity of going pn p, Time alone into the Bridle- 
Cutter's Shop,' where jfeuTHEOEM^/s then was; 
and fitting down by him, — " Is it true, faid 
be, EuTHEDEM'vs^.jhatijiow have colleaed fo 
many of the Writings of thofc Men whom we. 
call wife?" 

*^ Moft undoubtedly it is.true^: replied the 
other^ neither, fhall I give owr cblledting till 
1 have gained as many of them as I >yell can." 

*^ Truly, faid Socrates, I admire you 

much' for 'thW ^ndea\fb^rirtgj 'td ^c(?umulatc 

Wifdonl- Tather riian 'Weaith; ' Fbr E)y this',' 

ExTTHEDEMus, you plainly difcover it' to be 

' ' '' youi; 
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your Opinion^ that Gold and Silver cannot 
add to our Merit; whereas we furniib our- 
fclves with an inexjiaaftible Fund of Virtue, 
when w; thus treafure up the Writings of 
thefc great Men.'* 

EuTHEOEMus was not a little plcafcd with 
hearing Socrates fpeak in fuch a Manner; 
concluding his Method of obtaining Wifdom 
had met with Approbation; which Socrates 
perceiving, he conUnued the Difcourie. 

'^ But what Employment do you intend to 
excel in> Euthedemus^ that you coUedt fp 
many Books ?" 

EuTREDEMus fetuming no Anfwer, as at a 
Lofs what to fay : ' 

" You perhaps intend to ftudy Phyfic, faid 
Socrates; and no fitiall Number of Books 
will be wanting for that Purpofc," 

^^ Not'I, upon my Word.** 

" Architcfture, perhaps, then,? and for 
this too, you will find no little Knowledge ne- 
^cffary." 

'^ No, 
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*' No, nor that, replied Euthbdemus." 

^^ You wifli to be an Aftrologer, or a- Ikilful 
Geometrician, like Thbo ?" 

'' Not at all.*' 

/* Then you poffibly intend to become a 
Rhapfodift, and recite Verfes ; for I am told 
you are in Poffcffion of all Homer's Works ?" 

'* By no meansj replied Euthedemus, will 
I do this ; for however ready thefe Men majr 
be with their Verfes, it doth not prevent their 
being thought troublefome, wherever they 
come." 

*' Perhaps you are defirous of that Know- 
lege, my Euthedemus, which makes the able 
Statefman, or good Oeconomift ? which quali- 
fies for Command, and. renders a Man ufcful 
both to himfelf and others ?" 

«^ This indeed is what I figh for, and am 
in Search of," replied Euthedemus, with no 
fmall Emotion. 

" Verily ! anfwered^ Socrates, a noble 
Purfuit : For this is what we call The Royal 

T Science, 
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Science^ as it bclongeth in a peculiar Manner 
to Kings. — But have you confidered the Mat- 
ter, EuTHEDEMusj — whcthcr it will not be 
ncceflary for the Man to htjujiy who hopes to 
make any Proficiency therein," 

*^ Certainly, Socrates; — for I know very 
well, he who is not juji cannot make even a 
good Citizen.*' 

^^ Then you are a juft Man, Euthede- 
MUS ?" 

" I think I am, as much as any other." 

" Pray fay, Euthedemus, may one know 
when a juft Man is engaged in his proper 
Work, as we can when the Artift is employed 
in his ?" 

^' Undoubtedly." 

•' So that — as the Architcft, for example, 
can fhew us what he is doing 5 fo the juft Man 
likewife ?" 

** Allurcdly, Socrates; nor fhould there 
be any great Difficulty in pointing out what is 
jujly or unjuji^ in Aftions about which we arc 
converfant daily ." 

'' Sup- 
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** Suppofe, EuTHBPEMus, we fhould make 
two Mark« ; an A here, and a D tliere ; un- 
der which to fet down the Things that belong 
to Juftiu and Irqufiia V^ 

*^ You may, replied EuthedemuSj if you 
think there wants any fuch Method/* 

Socrates having done this, went on, 

*• Is there any fuch Thing as lying ?'* 

*^ Moft certainly/' 

** And to which Side Ihall we place it?" . 

'* To Injuftice, furely.** 

^* Do Mankind ever deceive each other J' ■ 

«' Frequently." 

«* And where Ihall we place this ?*' 

« To Injuftice ftill/' 

«< And Injury ?'• 

« The fame." 

'« Selling thofe iato Slavery who we» 
born free ?" 

T 2 « Still 
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«* Still the fame, certainly." 

^^ But fuppoic, faid Socrates, one whom 
you hav:e ele^cid to comniand your Armies^ 
fhould take a City belonging tp your En^npiM 
and fell its Inhabitants for Slaves ?— -IhaJl we 
fay of this IVIan, h? afts unjuply V ' 

^* By no means/* 

*^ May we fay he afteth jufUy ?'* 

«* We may." 

" And wljat if, wliile he is carrying (jn ^hc 
War, he deceiveth the Enemy ?" 

^^ He will do right by fo doing.** 

*^ May he not, likewife, when he ravages 
their Country, carry off their Corn ^nd their 
Cattle, without being guilty of Injujfice ?'* 

*' No doubt, Socrates ; and when I feemed 
to fay otherwife, I thought you confined what 
was fpoken to our Friends only/* 

" So then, whatever we have hithertQ [4acied 
under our Letter D, may be carried over, 
and ranged under jH'* 

*^ It 
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^ It may." 

^^ But will it not be ncccflary to make z 
fiirther, Diftinftion, Euthedemus, and fay;. 
That to behave irt ftMch a Manner to otir Ene- 
mies is juftj but, to our Friends, unjuft: Bc- 
caufe, to thefe laft, the utmoft Simplicity and 
Integrity is due ?** 

^* You arc in the rights Socrates.*' 

*^ But how, faid Socrates, if this Gene- 
ral, on feeing the Courage of his Troops be*- 
gin to fail, (liould make theni believe fcefh 
Succours are at hand ; and by this Means re- 
move their Feirs? — To which Side Ihall we 
aflign this Falfehood ?'* 

*^ I fuppofe to Jaftice.'* 

'* Or, if a Child rcfufeth the Phyfic he 
Hands in need of, and the Father deceiveth 
him under the Appearance of Food — Where 
ihall we place the Deceit, Euthedemus ?" 

*^ With the fame, I imagine.** 

" And fuppofe a Man in the Height of 
Defpair fhould attempt to kill himfclfj arid 

T 3 his 
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his Friend fhould come and font away his 
Sword J — under what Head are we to place 



j> 



this AS: of Violence ? 

^* I fhould think, where we did the for- 
mer.*' 

'^ But take care, Euth^demus, fincc it 
fecnneth from your Anfwers, that we ought 
not always to treat our Friends with Candour 
aftd Integrity j which yet we had before agreed 
was to be done." 

*^ It is plain we ought not, returned Ea- 
THEDEMus ; and I rctraft my former Opinion, 
if it is allowable for me fo to do.^* 

«* Moft afluredly, faid Socrates; for it 
is far better to change our Opinion, than to 
perfift in a wrong one. However (continued 
he), that we may pafs over nothing without 
duly examining it ; — which of the two, Eu- 
THEDEMus, appears to you the moft unjuft 5 
he who deceives his Friend wittingly, or he 
who does it without having any fuch Defign ?" 

« Truly, faid Euthedemus, I am not cer* 
.tain what I Ihould aniwer, or what I fhould 

thinks 
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think ; for you have given fuch a Turn to all 
I have hitherto advanced^ as to make i,t appear 
very different to what I before thought it : 
However, I will venture fo far as to declare, 
that Man the moil unjufl who deceiveth his 
Friend defignedly/* 

*^ Is it your Opinion, Euthedemus, that 
a Man mud learn to be juft, and good, in like 
Manner as he learneth to write and read ?'' 

« I believe fo/' 

^* And which, faid Socrates, do you think, 
the moft ignorant, — he who writes, or reads 
ill, defignedly ; or he who doth it for Want 
of knowing better ?" 

" The laft, certainly, replied Euthedb- 
Mus 5 fince the other can do right whenever he 
pleafes/' 

' *' It then follows, that he who reads ill from 
Dejign^ knows how to read wells — but the 
other doth not.'* * 

^' It is true/' 

" Pray tell me, continued Socrates, 

which of the two knoweth beft what Juftice is, 

T 4 and 
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and what he ought to do^ — ^he who oflfbndt 
againft the Truth, and deceives defigncdly; 
or he who does it without having any fuch 

Dcfignr 

^^ He, no doubt, who deceives dcfigncdiy,** 

replied Euthbdemus. 

^^ But you faid, £uTHEDEMU9t that he who 
underftands how to read, is wk^n leaioed thaa 

one who does not/* 

*^ I did fo, Socrates s and it is certainly 
true/^ 

'^ Then he who k,nows w|iereii> Juflicfi 
confifts, is more juft than l^e whq JkjEiows m^ 
thing of the Matter ?*' 

^^ So it fcems, faid £uthedei|u$ i and I 
know not how I came to fay otherwifc.*^ 

'^ But, what would you think of the Mao, 
£ui^HED£Mus, who^ however wiH^^g he naigh^ 
be to tell the Truth, never tells you twice to- 
gether the fame Thing : But if you alk him 
about the Road, will fhew you To-day to the 
Eaft, and To-morrow to the Weft ; and make 
?he y^ry fenic 5ui?i amount lbq)5tim?s to Fif* 

ty, 
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tjr, and fometimes to a Hundred ; what would 
you (ay to this Maiy Evthedbmus?" 

*' That it was plain he knfew nothing of 
what he pretended to know/* 

Socrates ftUl went ou, and faid, "Have 
you never heard People called bafc and fer- 
vile?V 

** J'rcquently/* 

?•* And why were' they fa catted? for their 
Ignorance, or Knowledge?** 

^ INjot iardieif Khowledgc^ certainly.? 

*• » . » , 

^^ What then^ for their Ignorance in the 
, Bufinefs of a Brazier ? — building a Houfe ? — 
or fweeping a Chimney ?" . 

^^ Nor /i&/V, nor t ha f, replied Euthedemus; 
for the Men who are the mod expert in Em- 
ployments of this Nature, are generally tfic 
inoft abjeft and fervilc in their Minds.'* 

^^ It (hould feem then, Euthedemus, thefe 
Appellatives only belong to thofc who are ig- 
norant of what is juft and good ?** 

« So 
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«^ So I imagine/* 

«< Doth it not then follow^ that we ought 
to exert our Powers to the utmoft, to avoi 
this Ignorance^ which debafes Men fo low V* 

•^ O Socrates! cried Euth^demus^ with 
no little Emotion, I will not deny to you 
that 1 have hitherto believed I was no Stranger 
to Philofophy; but had already gained that 
Knowledge fo neceflary for the Man who afpires 
^fter Virtue.-^What then muft be my Con- 
cern to find, after all my Labour, I am not 
able to anfwer thofe Queftions which moft im- 
porteth me to know ? ^And the more, as I fee 
not what Method to purfue, whereby I may 
render niyfelf more capable!*' 

** Have you ever been at Delphos ?** 
** I have been there twice," 

*' Did you obfcrve this Infcription, Tome-? 
where on the Front of the Temple. — ^Know 

THYSELF V* 

'' Yes, I read it/' 

'* But 
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•^ But it feems fcarcely fufficicnt to have 
read it, Euthedemus : Did you confider it? 
and, in confcqucncc of the Admonition^ fct 
yourfeif diligently to find out what you 
are*?*' . 

*^ I certainly did not, faid Euthedemus 5 
for I imagined I muft know this fufEciently al- 
ready : — and, indeed, it will be difficult for us 
to know, any thing, if we can be fuppofed at a 
Lofs here J* 

^' But, for a Man to know himfelf properly, 
faid Socrates, it. is fcarcely enough that he 
knows his own Name. He who defires to pur- 
chafe a Horfe, doth not imagine he hath made 
the proper Trial of his Merit, till by mount- 
ing him he hath found out whether he is trac- 
table, or unruly; — ftrong, or weak; fleet, 
or heavy ; — with every Thing elfe, either good 
or bad, in him : fo likewife we (hould not fay, he 
Icnows himfelf as he ought, who is ignorant of 
his own Powers; or thofe Duties which, as - 
^lan, it is incumbent upon him to perform," 

* " The Subjert-Mattcr, fays Epictetus, of a Car- 
penter, JsWopd; of a Statuary, Brafs; — and foof the^r/ 
tfLivin^^ theSubjcd-Matter is, each Perfon'spw* Life." 

«It 
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•* It muft be confeffcd, replied Eitthede- 
viM^^ that he who knoweth not his oWn Powers, 
cannot be faid to know himfelf.** 

'' And yet, who fceth not, continued So- 
crates, how great the Advantage arifing from 
this Knowledge ; — and what^ Mifcf y muft attblid 
our Miftakes concerning it 1 ■ ■ F or he who it 
poffefTed of it, not only knoweth hinnfelf, bvc 
kaoweth what is beft for him. He perccivetb 
what he can^ and what he cannot do :•— He ap* 
plieth himfelf to the one : — He gaineth what is 

ncceflary ; and is happy : He attempts not 

the other; and, therefore, incurs neither Dit 
treft, nor Difappointment. I^rom knowittg 
himfelf, he is able to form a right Judgment oi 
others, and turn them to his Advantage, eithef 
for the procuring fome Good, oA preventing 
fome Evil. On the contrary, — he who iS ig- 
norant of himfelf, and makcth a wrong Efli- 
mate of his own Powers, will alfo miftake thofe 
of other Men: He knows neither what he 
wants, or undertakes ; nor yet the Means he 
maketh Ufe of; fo that he not only fails of 
Succcfs, but oft-times falls into inany Misfor- 
tunes i while the Man who fees his Way be- 
3 fore 
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fore hinij mofl: commonly obtains the End lie 
aims at; and not only fo^ butfccures to him** 
fdf Renown and Honour. His Equals gladly 
attend to his Counfel, and follow his Ad y ice ; 
and they who, by wrong Management, have 
plunged themfelves into Difficulties^ implore 
his Help, and found all their Hopes of being 
reftored to their former Eafe, on the Prudence 
^f his Adminiftration : While they who blindly 
engage in Bufinefs, — as they choofe ill, lb they 
fucceed worfe ; nor is the Damage they then 
fuftain the only Misfortune they incur; but 
they are difgraced for ever 5 all Men ridiculingt 
defpifing, or blaming them. Neither doth it 
fere any Thing better with Common wealthji 
therpfclves,. continued Socrates, whea, mif- 
t;aki«g their own Strength, they engage ea- 
gerly in War with their more powerful Neigh- 
bours, which ends either in the Rum of the 
State, ortheLofsof their Liberty i compelled 
to receive their Laws from the Hand of the 
Conqueror/' 

" Be aflured, anfwered Euthedemus, that 
I am now fully convinced of the Excellence of 
$he Precept which bid* us know ourselves: 

But 
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But from what Point (hall the Man fct out, 
my Socrates, on fo important an Inquiry ? 
—To inform mc of this, is now what I hope 
from you/* 

** You know what Things are good; what 

evil, EUTHEDEMUS ?'* 

** Certainly, replied Eutbedemus ; for 
otherwife I Ihould know lefs than the very low- 
eft of our Slaves.'* 

*^ Shew me then, I pray you, what you think 
good; what evil/* 

•* Nioft willingly, anfwered Evthedemits; 
and truly, I think, the Tafk will not be dif- 
ficult. — Firft, then, I count found Health, 
good; and Sicknefs, evil; and whatever con-* 
duces to the one, or the other, are to be cfti- 
maced accordingly; fo that the Food and Ex- 
ercife which keep us in Health, we may call 
good ; and that which brings on us Sicknefs 
and Difeafe, evil/* 

'* But might it not be as well to fay Eu* 

THEDEMus, that Health and Sicknefs are both 

of them goodj when they are the Caufe of 

2 good; 
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good ; and evil, when they are the Caufe of 
evil?'* 

** But when do we fee, replied Euthede- 
Mus, that Health is the Caufe of evil j or Sick- 
ncfs of good?** 

^* It is certainly the Cafe^ anfwered Socra- 
TEs> when Levies are railing for fomeunfuc- 
cef^ful Expedition^ or Embarkations made» 
which afterwards fuffer Shipwreck: For the 
Healthy and the Strong being felefted on thefc 
Occafions, they are unhappily involved in the 
fame common Misfortune ; while the Feeble 
and the Infirm remain in Safety/* 

*' That is true, replied Euthedemusj 
but then, on the other hand, you muft own> 
my Socrates, that the Healthful and Strong 
have their Share — and that to their no fmall 
Advantage, in more fortunate Undertakings; 
while the Sickly and Infirm are entirely ex-. 
eluded.** 

" Thefe Things being fo— as indeed they 

are, fometimes profitable, and fometimes 

hurtful, — —we fliould not do amifs to fet them 

down. 
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dowjit faid SocrateSi as being io tbemfeli^es 
not more good than evil ?" 

. *< So indeed ic appears^ faid Ecthbdemus^ 
from this Way of Rcafoning : — ^But Kaow-i 
ledge^ my Socrates^ muft ever remain an in-* 
dubitable Good % fince he wKo hath Knowledge, 
whatever the Bufinefi, may certainly execute 
it with far greater Advantage than he who 
wants it/* ' ' * 

•* Have you^iiot heard then, faid Socratbs, 
how it fared with the wretched Di5EtOALus>oo 
the Account of his excelling in fo many dif- 
ferent Arts * ? This man falling into the 
Hands of Minos, was detained by him in 
Crete ; at once torn from his Country, and de- 
prived of his Freedom : And when afterwards 
attempting to efcape with his iSon, he was the 
Caufe of the Lofs of 'the miferable Youth. — 
Neither was he able to fecure himfelf i but be- 

* He was the moft ingenious Artift in the World ; and 
hence the proverb D^dali Opera, when we would com- 
mend the Curioufhefs of the Workmanihip. Hfe invented 
the Saw, the Ax, the Plummet, the Auger, Qlue, Cement^ 
Sails, and Sail-yards ; and made Statues, with a Device to 
make the Eyes move as if living, 

ing 
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ing fei;ised by the Barbarians^ was competed to 
returiij again to endure all the Evil of Sla^ 
very.** 

*^ I have heard this/* replied Euthedemus. 

" You know too, Continued SocRAtEs, the 
unhappy Fate of Palamedes; whofe Praifes 
all Men celebrated • : He fell a Sacrifice to the 
Envy of Ulysses; and oiiferably perifhed, 
through theinfidious Artifices of his Rival : And 
how many are now languifhing in perpetual 
pondage, whom the King of Perfia caufed to 
be carried away, and ftill keeps near him, nicre** 
ly on the Account of their fuperior Talents ?" 

*^ But granting this to be as you fay 5 yet 
certainly, replied Euthedemus, we may efteem 
.Happinefs an undoubted Good ?*' 

* Jalamedes invented four Greek Letters, and added 
them to the other iixteen already invented by Cadmus* lie 
vtas ftUful in Aftrology, and the firft who found out the 
'Cauife of an Eclipfe ; and brought the Year to the Courfe of 
the Sun i and the Month to the Courfe of the Moon ; He 
w^s Ikilful in ordering an Army, and introduced the Ufc of 
the Watch-Word ; both which he took the Hint of, as Wat 
faid, from the Condudt and the Flying of Cranes. 

U *' Wc 
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•* Wc may, anfwcrcd Socrates, provided 
this Happincfs arifeth from fuch Things as arc 
undoubtedly good." 

*' But how can thofe Things, which produce 
Happincfs, be othcrwife than good ?" 

"They cannot, faid Socrates, if you ad- 
i[nit not of the Number, Health, Strength, 
'Beauty, Riches, fame, and fuch Hke.^ 

* ^ But we certainly do admit fach Things 
^nto the Number; iie'plted EuTkifDBrtnfs; Tor 
•how are we to bfr happy without thcnrtr' 

" Rather, how are we to be happy with 
them, returned Sick^TfeV, frtiii^ dieywc'the 
Source. of fo many Evils ^ For how ofteh 
hath a beautiful Form been th* Caaife ^ De- 
filement! How often, from a Perfuafion of 
their Strength, "have Men been induced to en- 
gage in hazardous Undertakiijgs,^ ^^^ch over- 
whelmed them in Ruin ! Howi many have 
funk into Luxury by means of tlitfir Riches ; 
or fallen into the Snares, that Were infidioufly 
laid for them, by the People whofe Intereft it 
^was to procure their Ruin !— T-Evcn that Glory, 

my 
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my EuTMEDiMus^ which refultar from otr hav- 
ing wcjl ferved our Country, doth not feldom 
' "provfefatil to theMatf on whom it is bcftowed." 

" If I have then erred, in fpe^king well of 
Happinefs, replied JEuthedemus j I know, not 
what it is for which I can yet fupplicate the 
Gods." 

*^ It may be, anfwered Socratss, you have 
not duly confidered the Matters from think- 
ing you were, already, fufficicntly acquainted 
-rwith it, 6ut,7— changing the Subjeft — they 
tell us, EuTHEDEMus, you are preparing to 
rake upon you the. Adminiftration of our Af- 
fairs f— Now, fince it i$ the People who bear 
Sway in Athens; L doubt not your having 
thoroughly ftudied^thc Nature of a popular 
Government/' 

** You do right not to dgubt it." ^ 

*^ Pray tell us, may we undcrftand what 
' a popular Government is, without knowing 
' who are the People T* 

^\ I fhould fuppofe not." 

. V z '' And 
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it^ faid £uTHED£Mus; and recol* 

mes, whofe Ncceflitics have com* 

deal injurioufly by their Sub* 

\&r as to deprive them of their 
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▼ then, EuTHEDEMus, that 
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^5 Princes among the Poor, 
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^ of their little Fortune 
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thefe may truly be faid 


\0 





"UTHEDEMUS J for 

any Thing againft 

-t-i^nd, indeed, I believe, 

.c future will beft become me; 

.iter all, I begin to fufpeft, that I know 

,,othing/' 

On faying this, he haftily withdrew ; full of 
Confufion, and Contempt of himfelf; as be- 
ginning to perceive his own Infignificancy. 
But it was not Euthedemus alone, to whom 
Socrates gave that Sort of Uneafinefs ♦ : 

Many, 

* « The School of a Philofopher, fays Epictetus, 
. ^ Surgery* You are not to go out of it witi Pleafurc, but 

U 3 with 
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<' And who are tht Piople r faid SocftATES, 

*' I include under that Denomination, re- 
plied £uTH£D£Musj ^1 fuch Citlzens as are 
poor/' 

'^ You ktiow thofc who are fo ?'* 

'' Certainly." 

.-,.5^ And who rich?". ... 

»^ No'doiibtofit.'V * "^ 

'^Tell me then, I priy you, whom yo« 
f think richi whom poor ?" ^ 

*' I cohfider thofc as being poor, who have 
not wherewithal tb defray their ncceflary Ex- 
pences, faid Euthedemus; and. I efteem thofc 
rich, who poflefs more tlian they want," 

" But, have you not obfcrved, Euth^de- 

Mus, there are People, who, although they have 

very little, have not only enough for their 

ncceflary Expences, but manage in fuch a 

Manner as to lay up a Part; while others 

are in want, notwithftanding their large Pof- 

fcffions?" ' ' . 

' ' 'M own 



.-.4. 
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'* I own it, faid Euthedemus ; and recol- 
left fome Princes^ whofe Neceflities have com- 
pelled them .to deal injurioufly by their Sub* 
jcfts; even fo far as to deprive them of their 
Pofleffions," 

*' It will follow then, Euthedemus, that 
we fliould place thefc Princes among the Poor, 
and the frugal Managers of their little Fortune 
among the Rich, fince thefe may truly be faid 
to live in AfBuence/' 

*^ They may, replied Euthedemus s for 
I am not able to fupport any Thing againft 
your Arguments :— And, indeed, I believe. 
Silence for the future will beft become me; 
fince, after all, I begin to fufpeft, that I know 
nothing/' 

On faying this, he haftily withdrew ; full of 
Confufion, and Contempt of him.felf; as be- 
ginning to perceive his own Infignificancy. 
But it was not Euthedemus alone, to whom 
Socrates gave that Sort of Uneafinefs*: 

Many, 

* ** The School of a PhHofopher, fays Epictetus, 
is ^ Surgery. You are not to go out of it with Pleafurc, but 

U 3 with 
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Many, who were once his Followers, hadf fdr* 
faken him on that Account; whom Socrates 
ellimated accordingly: But it was otherwife 
with EuTHEDEMus ; his Attachnicnt to him, 
after this, incrcafcd daily ; and he thought 
there was no other Way to bcconmc a Man of 
Bufinefs than by converfing with Socrates ; fo 
that he never left him, uhlefs compelled to it 
by Affairs of the greateft Moment : Carrying 
his Admiration of him fo far, as to imitate 
many of his Anions : Which Socrates per^ 
ceiving, he carefully avoided faying whatever 
might appear harfh or difguftings but con- 
verfcd with hinc) freely j and inftrudled him 
without' Referve, concerning thofc -Things 
which it mofl: imported him to kaow, and 
pradlife. 

with Pain ; for you come there not in Health : But one of 
you hath a diflocated Shoulder ; another, an Abfcefs ; z 
third, a Fiftula ; a fourth, the Head-Ach : And am I then 
to fit uttering pretty trifling Exclamations, that, when you 
have praifed rac, you may go away with the fame diflocated 
Shoulder ; the fame aching Head ; the fame Fiflula, and the 
fame Abfcefs that you brought ?" Carter's Epict, 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

YE T was not Socrates ever in Hafte to 
make Orators, Artifts, or able Statef- 
men. The firft Bufinefs> ds he thought, was 
to implant in the Minds of his Followers vir- 
tuous Principles ; fince, thcfe wanting, every 
other Talent only added to the Capacity of 
doing greater Harm ; and more cfpecially to 
infpirc them with Piety towards the Gods:-— 
But feeing many others have already related 
what they heard him fpeak upon that Subjeft; 
I (hall content myfelf with only mentioning in 
what Manner he once difcourfed, I being pre- 
fcnt with EuTHEDEMUs, concerning a Provi- 
dence : For, turning towards him, he faid— 

** Have you never refleftcd, Euthede- 
Mus, how wondroufly gracious the Gods have 
been to Men, in providing all Things ufeful 
for them ?'* ^ ^. 

" I cannot fay, replied Euthedemus, 
.that I ever did." 

U 4 '' And 
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*^ And yet, continued Socrates, you want 
not to be informed how neccffary this Light 
is i or, that it is the Gods who have beftowed 
it upon us." 

" I do not, replied EuxHEOEMits 5 nor yet 
that our State would be no better than that of 
the Blind, were we deprived of it." 

" But becaufe we (land in Need of Reft 
after our Labour, they have likewife given to 
us the Night, a§ the more proper Time to re- 
pofe in." 

'^ They have, replied Euthedemus; and 
we ought to be moft thankful." 

*^ But, as the Sun, by its Light, not only 
renders each Objeft vifible^ but points out 
the Hours of the Day to us ; for the Stars have 
been ordained, together with the Moon, to 
rnark out the Time, throughout the Darknefs 
of the Night Seafous whilft the laft is ftUl 
of farther Ufe to us, in regulating the Months, 
and diftinguilhing the fcveral Parts of them/* 

^^ Jt is trwe," anfwered Eut^epemus. 

'' And 
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^^ And feeing that Nourifhment is (6 necef- 
fary for the Support of Man ;— obferve you 
not, Et7THEDE^ius, how the Earth hath been 
made to produce it for him ? The convenient 
Changings of the Seafons, all ferring to the 
fame Purpofe ? While fuch the Variety and 
Abundance beftowcd upon us 5 as not only 
fecures from the Fear of fFanl, but gives us 
wherewithal to indulge even to Luxury l** 

*^ Undoubtedly, cried Euthedemus, this 
Goodnefs of the Gods is a flrong Proof of their 
Care for Man/* 

'^ And what think you, continued Socra- 
tes, of their having given to us Water 5--^ 
fo ufeful, and even neceffary for all the Affairs 
of Life ? By the Means of it, the Earrh pro- 
duces its Fruits; whilft the Dews from above 
carry them 00 to Pcrfedlion, It makt.rhof it- 
fclf a Part of our Nourifhment; and >3 cf Ufc 
in the dreffing and preparing our 1 00 1 ; -^n. 
dering it not only more beneficial, hut. ;:Iea- 
fant : — And, feeing our Wants of it are evi- 
dently fo many, — how bountiful arc the Gods. 
who have fupplied us with it in fuci^* Pro- 
fufiopr 

^' A far- 
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^' A farther Proof, , cried Euthedemus^ 
•f their great Regard for Man." 

*' Likewife what (hall we fay, continued 
Socrates, to their having provided us with 
Fire, which fccures from the Cold, difpels 
the Darknefs, and is altogether fo nfcceflary for 
carrying on the Arts of Life, that Mankind 
can produce nothing ufeful without it ? — The 
Sun too; EuTHEDEMus, — obfcrvc you not how. 
Winter being over, . it turneth towards us ; 
withering thofe Fruits whereof the Seafon is 
now pad, at the fame Time that it matures 
others, and brings them to Perfeftion ? This 
Service once done, it retires again, that its 
Heat may not annoy us ; but having reached 
that Point beyond which it cannot pafs with- 
out expofing us to the Danger of perifliing 
from its Abfence ; it meafureth back its Steps 
to that Part of the Heavens in which its In- 
fluence may be of the moft Advantage. And 
becaufe we fhould be unable to bear the Ex- 
treme, whether of Heat or Cold, when coming 
upon us fuddenly j how can it otherwife than 
excite our Admiration, when we confider thofe 
almoft imperceptible Degrees, whereby it ad- 

vanceth 
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vanceth /^, and retireth from us : So thai wc 
can arrive at the higheft Point of cither, with- 
out being, in a Manrrer, at all fenfiblc to the 
Change ?" 

" Truly, faid Euthedemus, thefe Things 
put me in fome Doubt, whether the Gods hive 
any other Employment than taking Care of 
Man: — 7*i/V however perplexes me; — I lee 
thefe Gifts bellowed upon him only in commoa 
with other Animals !" 

" And fee you not, replied Socrates, that 
even all thefe themfdves are produced and nou- 
rilhed for the Service of Man ? For what Animal 
except himfelf, can turn to its Ufe, the Hog, 
the Goat, the Ox, and the Horfe, together 
with the reft that every where furround him ? 
So that it feemeth to me, that Man is not more 
indebted to the Earth itfelf, than to thefe, his 
Fellow-creatures, whether for the Convenien- 
cies or Neccflaries of Life ; lince few of us 
live on the Fruits of the Earth, but on Milk, 
Chcefe, and the Flelh of other Animals ; while 
we break them for our Ufe, and tame them 
for our Service ; and receive Affiftance from 
them in War, as well as on other Occalions/* 

♦^ I own 



" I own it, anfwcrcd EuTHSDEMusfs for 
although many of thefe are much ftronger than 
Man ; yet he is able to make them fo far fub- 
fcrvient to him, as to perform readily what* 
ever he commands.** 

*« Marvellous, likewife, muft we acknow- 
ledge the Goodnefs of the Gods, and worthy 
of our Co.nfideration ; . inafmuch, as having 
given to Man an infinite Number of Things, 
all good in themfelves, yet ftill differing in their 
Nature} they have therefore beftowed upon 
him a Variety of Senfcs, each peculiarly formed 
for the Enjoyment of its proper Objeft. They 
have likewife endued him with Reafon, and 
Underftanding ; by the Means of which, he 
cxamineth into thofe Things the Senfes have 
difcovered to him ; He retaineth them in his 
Memory s and findeth out their Ufe, whereby 
they are made to fcrve many admirable Pur- 
pofcs both for his Eafc, and Security from 
Danger. From the Gods likewife it is, that 
we have received the Gift of Speech, which 
enables us to give and receive Inftruftion and 
Pleafures unite into Societies; promulgate 
Laws J and govern Communities. And, for- 

afmuch 
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afmuch as we arc not able to forcfee what may 
happen hereafter; or judge of ourfelves what 
may be the beft for us to do j— they readily 
incline to fuch as feek to them for Affiftance ; 
„ declaring by their Oracles the Things that arc 
,to comej and inftrudt us fo to aft as may be 
the mofl: fpr our Advantage." 

Biit, faid Euthedemus, interrupting him, 

'- — ^^ The Gods, my Socrates, deal ftill more 

' favourably with you ; for they ftay not to be 

confulted; but fticw of themfelves, what 

Things you ought, or ought not to do/* 

■ s. . ■ ^ . 

*' But, that I fpake not againft the Truth 
. in fo faying, ypu ycourfelf ihall knowi if you 
wait not, Euthedemus, till^the Gods become 
vifible J but it fqfficeth you to fee and adore 
them, in their Works ; fince it is by thefe 
alone, they choofe to manifcft themfclves to 
Men : Even among all thofe Deities, who fo 
liberally beftow on us good Things ; not one of 
them maketh himfclf an Objed of pur Sight: 
—And He, who raifed this whole Univerfe, and 
ftill upholds the mighty Frame •, who per- 
f^fted every Part of it in Beauty, and in Good- 

nefs i 
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ncfs; TufFering none of thcfc Parts to decay 
through Agp, but renewing* them darJy with 
unfading Vigour, i^h^rtby they afe able to 
execute whatever he ofdaiiis, with thftT^teadt- 
ncfs' and Precifion which furpafs^^an's Imagi- 
nation : — ^^Even he,--^the fapremfe''God — ^whb 
performeth all thefe Wonders, IHII Holds him- 
fcljf rinvifih^ ;--rand it ^s only in bis ;Works> that 
we_arc caRablp of adkniriog hi^-j-Fpr, icon- 
iidpr, my EuTj}£DEi^us,.r— -the ;.Syp> which 

fcemeth, as it were, fet forth to tJhcView of 

■> ■ " - ...... ' ^ „ . . • . 

all Men, yet fufferech not iifclf to betoocti- 
rioufly examined ; punifhing thofe with Blind- 
nefs^who too raftity venture if&itio do: And 
tfiblfe Miniftci^ -of the Gods^ [whom they coi- 
plby to execute the?r ' Biddtiig;^^-^enaaih to ts 
invifible: For though the' Thunderbolt is 
ihpt from on higft, and bfedceth in Pieces 
whatever it fikJeth in i4:s Way • yet no one 
fecth it when it falls, when it ftrilces,- Or when 
it retires : Neit^^her are the Winds ditcpverablc 
to (OUr Sight, though we plainly .^behold the 
Ravages they- ev<rry where' niake^ ' and with 
Eafe perceive what Time t^ty are rifingj And 
if there be any Thing in Man, my; Euthe- 
.DEMus, partakihg of the Divine Nature; it 

'muft 
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muft furcly be the Soul 5 which governs anil 
direAs him; yet no one confiders thi$ ias ah 
Objeft oif his Sight. Learn, therefore/ not to 
dcfpile thpfe Things which you cannot fee: 
Judge oftTie Greatnefs of the Power by the 
Effe&s which are produced, arid REvfikENCE 

THE PeITV." 

"It jsk very fure, replied EuthedfmuS, 

.1 (hall never be wanting in thy Acknowledge 

ments to the God^ — and it even troubleth me 

that we cannot make a firitablc Retfirn for the 

Benefits they have conferred on us/* 

^* Let not this afflid you, replied Socrates* 
You , Jcnow the Anfwcr whiqh is given by the 
Oracle at Delphos to thofe who inquire what 
they mull do to make their Sacrifices accept- 
able }—>Follow^ faith the God, the Cuftom of your 
Country. Now this is the Cuftom which pre- 
vaileth every where; — that each one fhould 
offer according to his Ability : And therefore, 
iwy EuTHEDEMus, what better can we do to 
honour the Gods, and fhew our Gratitude to- 
wards them, than by afting in fuch a Manner, 
as they themfelves have commanded ? Let us 
however beware, left we fall fliort of that 

^Ability 
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Ability wherewith the Gods have endued us i 
fincc this would not be to honour, butexprefs 
our Contempt: But, having done all in our 
Power, there is no longer any Thing left us 
whereof to be afraid j nothing, indeed, which 
we may not hope for. For, from whom can 
we reafonably cxpeA the rtioft Good, but from 
thofe Beings who are poflcflTed of the greateft 
.Power? Either what better can wJe do, to 

• fecure it to ourfelves, than conciliate their Fa» 

• your — but, we beft conciliate their Favour 
when we obey their Commands." 

In this Manner did Socrates inftruft his 
Followers in their Duty to the Gods: And 
forafmuch as all his Precepts were ever accom- 
panied with the Praftice of the pureft Devo- 
tion, he greatly advanced the Piety of "his 
Friends. 



CHAP. 
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WITH regard to Juftice : -^ ho onft 
could doubt what were the Sentiments 
of Socrates concerning it; fince all his 
Anions, both public and private^ fuMciently 
declared them. He was always willing to 
ailift whoever wanted his Afliftance;. jto ob« 
Icrvc the liaws, and to obey the legal Com- 
imands of the Magiffiratej fo that, whether 
m the City or the Camp, SocRAtEs diftin- 
guilhed himfelf above all others, for the 
Readinefs and Exadnefs wherewith. he exe* 
cutcd every Order. When it came to his 
Turn to prefide in the public AiBemblies, he 
vrould fufFer no Decree to pafs in them which 
appeared to him contrary to the Laws ; but 
flood up alone in Defence of them ; oppofing, 
on a Tinie, fo violent a Tumult of the People, 
as, I think, none but himfelf could poflibly 
have withftood : And when the Thirty impofed 
upon him Things which were unjuft, he paid 
no Regard to their Injunctions, but continued 
to difcourfe with the young Men as ufual, 
X after 



after the Time they had ordered him otherwifc ; 
neither would obey, when they commanded 
him, and three others^ to j^riog a certain Pcr- 
fon to Execution, as knowing he had been 
condemned by them contrary to all Law^— 
And whereas it was common for others, when 
oixthe^r Trial, to talk much with their Judges ; 
tp'flatter, and fhamdully folicit their Favoui^ 
^^hich Qft-titiies they procured, in dirjeft Op- 
pbficibn to the Laws, Socrates would not 
avail, hrmfelf of thcfe Arts, however eafy it 
wa3 tp have brought himfelf off by any the 
fmallcffi Compliance with the Cyftooii but 
cliofe rather, ^s he. himfelf l^id to thofe friends 
who cQuhfelled hirh, otherwifc, to die,, con- 
tlruiiing ftedfaft to the Laws, thaq faye l^isr^ift; 
by uich indire'd PwAices. 

/ Now, though Socrates tafktd to/fevcral 
on that Subjeft, yet T particularly remember 
^ Cdiiverfatipn hi bnce had with Hipp/as, the 
EfcafT, cpncfetniiig Juffice. This j^an, after 
baying been a long Time abfent from Athens^ 
happened, on his Return, to come , accidentally 
to a Place where Socrates was talking witli 
Ibme Friends, and raying,T— ^^Thatif any^onc 
*ahted to have a Perfpn taught the Trade of a 
4 ^' Car* 
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Carpenter^ a Smith, or a Shoc^maker, he need 
not be at a Lofs for fomebody to inftruft him : 
— Or;i^ if his Horfe was to be broke at the Bit^ 
or his Ox to the Yoke ; many would be ready. 
enough to undertake them : Butj if he wanted 
to karn how he himfelf might become a good 
Mani or have a Son, or any other of his 
Family, made fo ; it was not an eafy Matter to 
find /)ut whom to apply to/* 

JHfippiAi having heard this, faid to him jecr- 
ingly, — *^ What^ Socrates, ftill faying the 
fame Things we heard you fay before I left 
Athens r 

** I afti, replied Socrates; and, what is 
fttll more wonderful, oh' the fame Subjeft ; but 
you, HippiAS, being fo very learned, may 
perhaps do otherwife.** 

*' You are in the right, faid Hippias, for 
I always endeavour to fay fomething new."' 

" Is it pofliblc I faid Socrates. But pray, 
continued hej fuppofe you were afked how 
many Letters there were in my Namej and 
what they were called; would you fometimes 
fay one Thing, and fometimes another ? And 
X z w0ul4 
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ivould you not always anfwerj when alked^ 
that five and five made ten ?" 

" As to fuch Things, faid Hippia.s, I cer- 
tainly fhould (ay the fanie as you j but we are. 
now talking of Jultice, or the Rule of Right 
and Wrong; and I think I have now fbmething 
to fay concerning it, as can hardly be contro- 
verted, either by you or any other.'* 

*^ By the Gods, replied Socrates, the.Dif- 
covery will be inoft ufcful ! The Standard of 
Right and Wrong once fixed, all Difference 
of Opinion among the Judges; — all Sedition^ 
among the People; — all Law-fuits between 
Citizens; — all Wars and Contentions artioag 
Communities, mufl: be at an End ! and truly it 
would grieve me to leave you, Hippias, with- 
out knowing wh^t this ineftimable Secret may 
be that you fay you have difcovered/' 

" But it is certain, faid Hippias, you will 
not know it without firfttbHing us your Senti- 
ments concerning Juftice, or this Rule of Right : 
Ftar you concent yourfelf, Socrates, with afk- 
ing ^eftions ; and afterwards confuting the 
Anfwcrs that are made you, in order to turn 

' thofc 
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thofe who rhake them into Ridicule; but iiever 
advance any Thing of your own, that you 
may not be called upon- to fupport youi: 
Opinion.*" 

^ " How I faid Socrates ; perceive you not 
that I am continually denronftrating to the 
World my-Sentiments concerning Juftice ?" 

^^ And in what Manner do you demonftratc 

^them?" faid^ HippiAS. 

* ■• - . , • . - .J 

^* By. my AAions, Replied Socrates ; — • at* 
leaft as much defervirig. of Credits as Words." 

•^ By Jupiter^ faid Hippias, I fhould fan^y 
fomewhat more ; for I have heard many dc* 
claim loudly in behalf of Juftice, who were all 
the Time very far from beitig jufl:: But he 
who is upright in his Aftlons/ muftneccffarily- 
be an upright Man.'* ' 

*^ But when have you known me, faid So-- 
CRATES, bearing falfe Witnefs, or flandering 
any Man ? Where was it that I fowed Diffen- 
(ion between Friends ? ftirred up Sedition in 
the Republic ? or praftifcd any other Kind of 
Injuftice whatfocvcr ?** 

X 3 't I can- 



^ 
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^^ I caonot fay," anfwered the otlien 

«* And do yob not rfiinki that to rcfram 
frort Ittjufticc, is to be juft r^ 

^* Ay, now, Socrates, faid Hippias, you 
axe endeavQuruig to get off; aod c'aic not to 
g^ve us yiDur Opbion freely : , For y^u onlf 
tell us what a juft Man fliouLd not4o> but not 

oncJ Syllable of what he (hould/* 

*' I thought, replied Socratw, that a yo-- 
luntary Forbearance of all Injuftice was fuffi- 
cicnt to demiiwinate aPeHbo juft: But, if it 
fefenacth not fo to ^ou, HttFiAs,. let us fee if 
this will fatisfy you better :— I fay then, that 
Juftice is «K> other than a dud Obfetvance of 
the Laws.** 

'^ Do you mea^n, that to be juft^, aivi to 
Jive agreeably to tj^e Lawst^ is the fame 

Thing?" 

'\ I do." . ' 

*^ I caanat coniprdicnd you." 

^^ Know you the Laws of the City ?" 

<^ Certainly. 



, f » 
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^ .« Ao4 w|xat arc thpy ?" 

•^ Thofe Things, faid Hippias, Wliich tfife' 
People ordain m a public Aftcmbly, after 
Hiving agreed what ought, or ought nbt t() 
be done/' ' '-■' 

** Then he who lives im the Republlc'ac- 
cording to thefe Ordinances, lives according 
to the Laws? — And he who doth otherwifc, 
muft be deemed a Tranlgreflbr ?** ^ * 

^ He muft> 

^' And is not he who obeys thefe Ordt-^ 
nances> juft ? be who doth not obf^ thtm^ 
uajuftr 

'' Undoubtedly/* 

* ^ But be who doth that which is juft, is 
jttft : He who doth that which is unjuft, un- 
j«ft/' • •^'\ * ''\ •■ 

*^ It c^no^pe otherwifc/* ; ^ ^ , . j : . 

**' Therefore, faid Socrates, they who ob- 
fcrve the Laws, are juft 5 they who dp not 
•bfcrve then), unjuft/* 

X 4 '' But, 
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<^ But, faid HippiAS, what Good can there 
^ in obeying the Laws ; or even in the very 
laws themielvcs, when we fee thofe who make 
diem, not only continually altering them» but 
even oft-dnies abrogating them wholly ?~ 

*' Do not Cities make War; and then again 
Peace with one another V* 

«' They do." 

^' But may you not as well laugh at ymir 
Enemies, faid Socrates, for putting them- 
ielves in a Pofturc of Defence in Time of 
War, becaofe a Time frf Peace will come; 
as blame thofc who obfenre the Laws, becaofe 
they may afteiwaids happen to be abrogated ? 
— ^Befides, by lb doing, you condemn all thofe 
who nobly cxpofc their Lives in the Service 
of their Couatry. And hrihtti — can you 
fuppofe, conticued he, that Lycurgus could 
have brought the Republic of Sparta to excel 
all others, if he had not wrought into the very 
Minds of his Citizens a ftrid Obiervancc of 
his Laws ? And are not they who flicw them- 
ielves die mofit dUigent and adive .to (ecure 
(h)^ Qbfervance, always confidered as the beft 

Ma^iftmtes^ 
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Magiftratcs, feeing it is the certain Way to 
render that City not only the moft happy in 
Time of Peace; but by far the moft formi- 
dable in Time of War ? Neitlier can you want 
to be informed, faidSbcRAtEs, of die Benefits 
arifing to the State froniUnanlmity^ fincc the 
People are daily exhorted thereto: And/ even 
throughout all Greece,' it is everywhere the 
Cuftom, to tender an Oath to each Peribn, 
whereby he engages to live in Concord withr 
his Fellow-Citizens, Now this is • not dbiie,- 
as I fuppofe, for this Purpofe only, that all 
{hould be of the fame Opinion roncerhirig^ 
the Choriiflcs J admire the fahie Aftor 5 praSfe 
the fame Poet; and delight tn'the fame Pica- 
fiires; but, obey the fame Laws, as feeing 
what alone can give Security, Strength, and 
Happinefs to any Nation : A Concord, faid he^' 
of that Neceflity, that not only States, but 
private Families, cannot be well governed 
where it is wanting. For, with regard to our 
Condudl, confidered as Individuals ; — what 
better Means can we employ to avoid the in- 
curring public Punifliment ; — what better, for 
the procuring public Honours and Rewards, 
than a careful and fteady Obfervance of all the 

Laws 
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X^ws? What fo lilficly to gaia a Proceft itr 
Opr Favour wJiea -M(c have Law-ftrits depending 
bc£orc. ipy of ojur TribunaJs ? To whom 
^(^ wp intruft, with equal Coj^fidence, our 
Wfcaidj, our .Scxn^ ^aA4 our Dauglhfcra ? or 
cypn thi: whole Citjr deem fo deicrvwig of tjieir 
^rcdit? \yho is he that fo faithfully 4jf- 
chfi^rgeth what h^ ow^h to his Fath^iy^o h» 
Mothor,-^to his Rclatvoiwi,— to his PoiTicftics> 
r^tQ hfts Eriends^^-^to his F€llow-Cuizea8,--^a 
EpreigncTfS? With whpm would our E(^inie^ 
^^h^ Jeavc their Hoftagcs during^ the Truce j 
or more jjeadily drpeod upon for the pim&ual 
^r£wmao« of the Articles of Peace i or more 
df^ t^ jpi^ ^wijth. in &xi& Alliance? Or to 
whopi do our Confederates rather intruft the 
C^innmad of their Armies, or the Govern- 
t^nmt of their FortAeffes, than to the Man who 
16 <are&l not (o infringe the Laws ? From 
whooican they^ who beftow Favoursj be fo fure 
ef xepeiving the proj)cr Acknowledgmenu ? 
And* confequentlyj to whom ibould we rather 
choofe to (hew Courtefy and Kindnefsj than to 
hifn who is ever ready to confefs the Obligation^? 
lii.lhorty who is there we ihould more earneftly 
define for a Friendi or l^fs wiih for an 

Enemy, 
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Enemy, thtn he whom *w woidd wittingly 
ofFeod ; while many (trive tQ tibum his Fsi-- 
vour? Now thefe, Hippias, are the Adyan<« 
tages that accrue to us from a careful and dili- 
gent Obfcrvittccr of the Lawsi But;, with me, 
to be an Obfervcr of the Laws, and to be 
juft, imply the fame Thing: — If it appears 
othcrwife to you»^ fhew us, I befecch you, 
what may be your Opinion." 

« Truly, anfwcred JHUppias^ J dp not iee 
that what you have faid of Juftice is at all dif- 
ferent (to my own Notianis ^F it." 

*^ Have you never heard, continued So- 
crates^ of certain Laws ' that ajrc not writ- 
ten?" 

** You mean fuch as are .in Forct ^vefy- 

whcre ?" 

....'.>" ■'■.'■ 

, ^ Trqe i-^did all Mankind concur in making 

themr 

-• . • • > 

^^ Impoflible i lince all Mankind cottU wt 
afiemhle in one Place; neither would aQ have 
jpoken the fame Language.*' 

<* Whence then do you fuppofe we had 
them?" ' 

!^^ From 



*' From thc'Gods, I fliould imagine 5 for 
the firft Command every where is. To adork 
THE Gods." < 

// And is it ;iot, likew^ire>. as univcrfally 
eomnaanded, " That Parents, ar?. to be 
honoured ?" 



cc 



It. is/ 



•^ And, That they ought not to marry 
WITH THEIR Children?** 

** But this hft, faid HippiAS, doth not feem 
to ht from the Gods/* 

*f Ajid why not ?*' 

" Becaufe, replied Hippias, I fee fome 

vho tranfgreis it/* 

"Neither, perhaps, do they obferve the 
other better ; — rieverthelefs, continued So- 
crates, it ought always to be remembered, 
that no one ever violates the Laws of the Gods 
with Impunity; the Punifhment being ever 
annexed to the Commiflion of the Crime; 
whereas Means are often found to elude by 
Frayd, or cfcapc by Force, the Penalties in- 
curred 
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currcd for the Breach of fuch Laws as are 
only of human Inftitution." 

*' But what is this Puniflimcnt, faid ;Htf- 
PIAS, which you fay is not to be avoided by 
thofe who marry with their own Childrca ?'* 

*' The grcateft of any : For what can be 
worfe than not to have ^^^^«Childrcn ?'* . 

" And from whence do you infer that fuph 
muft necefTarily have bad Children; fincej if 
Parents are good themfelvesj what fhould hin* 
der their having good Children ?** 

*^ It is not enough, faid Soc rates, that 
Parents are virtuous : They ought, both of 
them, to be in the Perfeftion of their Age, if 
they would have their Children fuch as they 
wifh them. For, do you fuppofe, Hippias, 
that Children, produced by Parents not yet ar- 
rived to a State of Maturity i or, by fuch as 
are already pad it, ,can be compared with the 
Offspring of thofe who are in the Prime of 
Life, . and Perfection of their Nature. ?" 

'M fuppofe they cannot/* 

** And which do you take to be the beft ?•* 
• . '^Thofc> 



^ Thofe, no Dbubf, ftid HirrtAJ^ iiAofe^ 
Parents arc in the Pcrfcftioir of their Nature." 

^ Then, Children prodoce* by Iticli as are 
not yet arrived to a State of Maturity, or are 
now f^r paft, it ate not * good 9««or,iiich as 
wodjififetohaye ihem^" ^ 

« So it feemeA.'* - 

*• Ptople theff, who are under cither of thefe 
CSrCumftance^, ooght hottohavcChiHrcnr?'* 

" They ought not." 



^' Tbofe, iberefore, .&id SocR^Tgfe, who 
jfiddige themfelyea^ in this difoirdcrly Manner; 
what can they elfe than produce a miicrablc 
Offspring r 

*« They cannot, Socrates; for even in 
this Point J am ready to agree with you,** 

^ But, what think you, 'HiPPMst^j is not 
liiAs attb^an imiverfal Law: Tifj^r we should 
DO Good to tkoss who d<»Good to- vs*?'* 

" Certainly/* . . - 

" Yet it is^ tranfgrefled by marty, fairf So- 
QR^rac; howbeit, they go not unpuniflied, 

any 
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any more thato the other s fince therebjrthe^ 
lofe their raoft valuable Friends, and foHo\^ 
thofe who muft hate them. For, are not they, 
HippiaS, ouf moft valuable Friends, from 
whom we receive the nioft effential Afts of 
Kindnefs ? — But he who heglcdts to acknov^r- 
l«dge the Kindnefs of his Friends j or returns 
it with Evil i muft be hated for hh Ingrati- 
tude: Yet, becaufe of the Advantages he ftill 
hopes to receive, he continues to purfue thofe 
who fhun him ; and this, with the meaneft, 
moft fervile Affiduity." 

" Afluredly, .feid HlPPii|s> thefe Things 
are of the Gods ! — For, when I conlider every 
Breach of thefe Laws, as carrying along with 
it the Punifhment of the Tranigreffor : I can- 
not but allow them to proceed from- a mora 
excellent LegiOaitor, than is to be found.aniong 
the Sons of Men/' 

•^ Bur, what think you, Hippias — Do the 
Gods make Laws that are unjuft ?'* 

«f So far from it, faid Hippias, that I bc-^ 
Hcve it.almoft impoffible for any bat the Qcfd^ 
to make fuch as are pcrfeftly otherwifc/' 

'' Theo, 
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" Then certainly, replied Socrates, the 
Cods, themfclves flbcw to,us,-r-That, to obey 
THE Laws, and to be just, is, the fame Thing." 

Afcer this Manner would Socrates . fealbn 
concerning Juftice: — And his Aftions being 
at all Times conformable to his Words.^ he 
daily increafed the Love of it in the Minds of 
all his Followers. 



C H A P. V. 



IS H A LL next relate the Arguments whic/i 
Socrates employed, in order to make 
his Hearers ahle to j^raftife what Was right. 
And, being of Opinion that Temperance was 
abfolutely neceffary for the well Performance 
of any Thing excellent; and having, in the 
firft 'Place, .Ihcwn by his Manner of Living, 
Jiow far he furpafled all others in the Exercife of 
this Virtue i he endeavoured by his Difcourfes, 
as wcU as by his Example, to excite his Friends 

to 
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to the Praftice of it. And as all his Thoughts 
were only bent on the Improvement of Man- 
kind, he never loft an Opportunity of intro- 
ducing into his Converfation whatever he fup- 
pofed might conduce to that End : And it 
was to this Purpofe that he once talked, as I 
remember, to Euth£P£Mus in the following 
Manner : 

^* 'Is it your Opinion, faid he to him, that 
Liberty is a fair and valuable Pofleffion ? " 

" So valuable, replied Euthedemus, that 
I know of nothing more valuable/' 

** But he who is fo far overcome by fenfual 
Pleafure, that he is not able to pradtife what is 
the bcft, and, confcqucntly, the moft eligible, 
do you count this Man free, Eutijbpemus?" 

" Far from it," replied the. other. 

*^ You think then, fatd Socratb!;,' that 
Freedom confifts in being able to do what is 
right i — Slavery, in not being able; whatever 
may be the Caufc that deprives us of the 
Power ?" 

Y "Ido, 



'* I do, moft certainly/* 

" The Debauchee then you muft.fappofe ia 
this State of Slavey ?'V 

" I dpi and with, gopd Reafon.** 

*' BiJt doth Intemperance, Eutkbdimus, 
only with-hold from afting right? Or doth. k 
not frequently urge us on to the Practice of 
what i« evil?'* /. * 

" I believe it may do both," faid Euthe- 

©EMUS, 

" jftnd what fliould you fay to a Mafler, 
who not only 6ppbfes your applying yourfelf 
to any one TWng Cdrtipnendable, but obliges 
you to undertake many that muft bring^ on you 
Difhonourr 

*' I Ihould efteem him the worft in the 
World, replied Evthedemus." 

" And what the worft Servitude ?*' 

*' To ferve fuch a Mafter/' 

?^ Then it fhould ii)^/>^^^ faid Socrates, 

that 
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that he who h intemperate^ is the very feweft 
df all Slaves?" ... 

^ I beKevc it/ faid EiiTHBDEMt^s. 

** Doth not Intemperance^ continued So- 
crates, rob us of our Rcafon ; that chief 
Excellence of Man ! and drive us on to cona- 
mit the very greateft Diforder^ ? — Can he^ v/hq 
is immerfcd in Pleafure, * find Time to turn his 
Thoughts on Things that are ufeful ? Butj 
ind if *he could, his Judgnnent is fo far over- 
borne by his Appetites^ that, feeing the right 
Path, he deliberately rejefts it: Neither, con- 
tinued Socrates, Ihould we expeft Modefty 
in fuch a Charafler ; it being moft certain, 
that nothing can well fland at a greater 
Diftance froni this, than the whole Life of 
the Voluptuary/* 

" That is certain/' replied Euthedemus. 

*^ But what can be fo likely to obftruift ci- 
ther the Praftice or the Knowledge of our Duty 
as Intemperance? What can we fuppofe {q 
fatally pernicious to Man, as that which de- 
jfrivcth him of his Undcrftanding 5 makes him 
prefer* with Eagernefs the Things that arc 
Y 2 ufelefsi 
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uickG ; avoid, or rejed, whatever is profitablei 
and aft in every Refpeft fo unlike a wife Man T* 

** Nothing, that I know oG ** iaid Eitthe- 

DEMUS. 

*' Muil not Temperance produce the very 
contrary Effeas V 

** Moft affuredly.*' 

^' But whatever produGeth the contraiy 
Effcds fhould be good ?'• 

** No Doubt of it^*' 

^ Then, Temperance muft be deemed fo ?** 

** I own it/' faid Euthedemus. 

«* But have you thoroughly confidercd this 

Pointj EUTHEDEMUS?** 

** What Point do you mean ?" 

" That, however Intemperance may pro- 
mi(e Pleafure^ it can never beftow any ; for this 
muft be the Gift of Temperance and Sobriety.** 

^ But 
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^^ But why not?" anfwercd Euthedemus. 

** Becaiife the intemperate will not endure 
Thirft and Hunger ; nor fubmit to any other 
Want of Nature; without which, however, no 
Pleafure can arife from any fenfual Gratifica- 
tion j neither is it poffible for that Sleep to be 
fweet, which is not preceded by fome Degree 
of Watchfulnefs : — ^Therefore, my Euthede- 
mus, Intemperance muft ever be a Stranger to 
the Delight which arifcs from thofe Adions, 
which are not only neceffary, but of daily Ufc ; 
while the temperate Man, ever willing to await 
the Call of Nature, enjoys them to the full ; 
and taftes Pleafures that Satiety cannoi know.*' 

<* I believe it,** replied Euthedemus. - 

** Furthermore, continued Socrates; it 
is this Virtue alone, Euthedemxis, which 
places both the Body and the Mind in their 
utmoft Degree of Perfcftion 5 qualifying the 
Man for the Study, the Knowledge and the 
Pradtice of his Duty j thereby he is enabled 
to govern his Houfe prudently; ferve his 
Country and his Friends ufcfully; conquer 

y ? his 
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his Enemies glorioufly : Neither arc they ^c 
many Benefits arifing from fuch a Condu A, that 
alpne recommend it ; — the Conicioufnefs of 
being thus employed, muft yield perpetual 
Complacency and Satisfadtion : But it is a 
Complacency and Satisfaftion which belongeth 
not to xhe voluptuous : Indeed, whom do wc 
find at a greater Diftancc from thcfe, than the 
Man whole every Faculty is fo entirely en- 
gaged in the Purfuit of prefent Pleafure, as to 
Ifave him no Liberty for the Performance of 
what is commendable." 

*f One would fuppofe, faid Euthedemus, 
from your Manner of fpeaking, that no one 
Virtue can belong to thofe who fuflfcr thcm- 
felves to be led away by fcnfual Gratifications." 

'^ And where is the Difference, faid Socra- 
tes, between him, who flaying not to examine 
what is the befl, eagerly rufhes to feize. what 
Ubems pleafant \ and the Wolf, or the Sheep, 
or any other Animal void of Reafon ? But it 
is the temperate alone, my Euthedemus, 
who are able to inquire into the Nature of 
Things, and find out their Difference; and, 
carefully confuking both Reafon and Experi- 
X ence. 
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ence, can feleft what is gpod ; rejedl what is 
evil; and become by that Means both wife 
ajid happy." 

Socrates Hkewife added, that by a conftant 
Exercife of this difcriminating Power, Men 
were taught to reafon well: And that the 
Ternn Conference, given ro their Aflem- 
blics, ioiplied, that the very End of their Meet- 
ing was in order to examine into the Nature of 
Things, and clafs them properly : And he 
advifed his Followers to the frequent holding 
of thefe Conferences ; faying, it would be the 
befl: Means to mature their Judgment ; mak- 
ing them thereby truly great, and capable of 
governing both themfclves and others*." 

CHAP. 

* Socrates in this Place lays the greateft Strefs on 
Dialedic, that is to fay, that Species of Logic which is cxer? 
cifed in Society and Converfation by reciprocal Queftioning 
and Anfwering ; where, through the joint End«avoursof the 
Parties converling, Truth is diftinguifhed from Falfehood, 
and the former cftablifhed, the latter rejected. The whole 
of the Work here tranflated is an Exemplification of this 
Pradice, as arc alfo the Dialogues of Plato, who learnt if, 
as well asXE>NOPflON, from their common great Matter, 
Socrates, 

Y4 M 
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CHAP. VI. 

IS H A L L next endeavour to explain in what 
Manner Socrates improved his Friends 
in this Method of Reafoniog. 

" Now, he always held, that whoever had ac- 
quired clear Ideas himfclf, nnight, with equal 
Clearnefs, explain thpfe Icleas : But, it was no 
Marvel, he faid, if fuch as were deficient in 
that Particular, Ihoqld not only be led into 
Error thcoifelves, but miflead others. He 
therefore was never weary of cpnferring witl| 
his Friends; apd fcarching out wherein the 
peculiar Property of all Things confided :-7^ 
But, as it would be difficult to relate the va- 
rious Subjefts he endeavoured to explain ; I 
fhall mention no more, than what I think may 

As for the Etymology, it appears tha|: Socrates derived 
3s»a>iyfa6a», the Verb Middle, lignifying to difcourfe together 
upon a Suhjeciy from ^»aXiyi»v, the Verb Active, fignifying to 
feparate and d'ljiinguij}?^ becaufe in Difcourfe Things 'voere diftin- 
guijhed according to the feveral Kinds or Genera^ For the 
Truth of this Affertion we may refer (as we have already) 
to the Whole of this Work, and in particular to the Chapter 
following, where, by the Help of this DifiinSlive or Dialec'* 
tip Proccfs, we may find the Nature and ElTence of many 
Beings traced out and afcertained.— — Jkfr. Hahris. 

be 
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be fuificlentj to make his Method of Reafon- 
ing plainly appear : And, in the firft Place, 
he thus inquired into the Nature of Piety :•— 

*^ Can you tell us, faid he, Euthedemvs, 
what Piety is ?'* 

*' A moft excellent Thing," replied the other, 

'^ And what a pious Man ?" 

'^^ One who ferveth the Gods,'* anfwered 

EUTHEDEMUS. 

** But, may every one ferve them in what 
Manner he pleafeth ?" ^ 

** Not fo> affurecjlyi faid Euthedemus, fince 
there are certain Laws ; and according to thcfe 
Laws we ought to ferve them." 

^* He, then, who obferveth thefe Laws, faid 
Socrates, fliall know in what Manner he 
ought to ferve the Gods ?^* 



€C 



So I imagine.*' 



*^ But he who hiowetb the Way of ferving 
(hem ; — ^will he prefer any other to thaf hp 
hnoweth r 

^' I fuppofe not.'* 
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^^ Wijl he not t?Lther be cartfiil, (aid So* 
Urates, npf 16 ifefvc them, contrary to ^hai 
he knoweib T' 



^ f< 



He will/ 



y The Man then, Euthedemus, who know^ 
iih the' Laws, that are to regulate his Con- 
dudt in fe^ving of the Godss will fervc them 
according to thefe Laws ?'* 

"isio doubt." 

-Jf .And .he, w]xo fcryeth them according to 
thefe Laws, will ferve them as he ou^bt t'* 

, ,^*^HewilL" 

"■ « But he, wlio ftrveth thtrti ts he cugbt^ it 

pious?** 

* * • . . 

' " Affuredly/' ' 

" Then he, who ktwz^etb how he ought to 
ferve the Gods, may rightly be defined, a 
pious man* ?" "So 

; • How ibphiftical b thU.Wayef Reafomngi aad how 
]>e*nkioiis jthe Notion it is endeavouring to ^ftablifh ! But 
lean no way fo eftedually fhew the ill Tendency of it, as in 
borrowing for the Purpofe, the Words of one who will ever 
be^ not only a Credit to her Sex, bnt .an Hoiiour to her 

!'/••* Country* 
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'' So it feemeth.'* 

" But tell mc, adcjed Socrates, are we at 
Liberty tp behave towards each other> Ui what 
Manner we pleafe r*' 

** Not foj anfwered Euthedemus : TTh^re 
are alfo certain Laws to be obferved by \J9, 
with Regard to Men." 

«^ And do they who live together according 
to thefe Laws, live as they ought to do ?** 

*' One can fuppofe no other/* * , 

*' And he who lives as he ought to KvCj^ 
treats Mankind ^rt?^^^ ?" 

'' He does.'* 

*^ And they who treat Mankind properly^ 

execute properly all human Affairs ?** . 

" One 

Country. " The moft ignorant Perfons, fays Mrs. Carter, 
in one of her Notes on Epictetus, often pradife what they 
know to be evil : And they who voluntarily fufFer, as many 
do, their Inclinations to blind their Judgment, are not 
juftified by following it. TheDo<^rine of Epictetus there- 
fore, here, and clfewhere on this Head, coiVtradidls the 
Voice of Reafon and . Confcience : Nor is it lefs pernicious 
than ill grounded. It deftroys all Guilt and Merit ; all 
*^Punifhm^nt and Reward >• all Blame of ourfelves or others ; 
all Sehfe of Mifbehaviour towards our Fellow-creatures, or 
our Creator : No Wonder that fuch Philofophprs did not 
teach Repentance towards God,"— P. 62, 
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" One ihould fuppofe fo." 

^* * But iiO you belicre, EuTHEDE&nrs^ 
there are any who obey the Laws^ without 
knetmng what the Laws enjoin?" 

'* I do not believe there arc any/* 

'* But when a Man knows what be ought to 
do, will he think he ought to a£t otherwife ?*' 

«' I do not imagine he will." 

^* Then fuch Men as know the Laws to be 
cbierved by Mankind in their Dealings with 
each other — will obferve them?" 

<« They will/* 

•* And thofe who obferve to do what the 
Laws command, do that which is juft ?'' 

«' They do," replied Euthedemus. 

•* But thpfe ^ho aft juftly, are juft ?** 

'' There are no other, faid Euthedemus, 
who can be fo." 

* As the Greek Text, in this Fart, is fomewhat confufedi 
ih^ Txannation foHows Mr. Char pen tier. 
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*^ May we not be faid then to make a right 
Definition, when we call tbm jix&t yiho kfm^ 
the Laws which Mankind ought to obfcnrCj -ia 
their. Conmijcrce with oac another ?" . . 

^^ It fcems fo to me/* faid EuxkEbEMUs. 

' ^* And what fhall wfc fey ofWifdom^ Eur 
THEDEMus? — Is it in Regard to Things' they 
know, or do w/ know, that Men are^j^.^" 

*^ Certainly, oii the, AccQunt ol^|Wha( 
they do know, (aid Euthedek^s;; for,}^ow caft 
any one be wife, as to Things which he under« 
ftands not?" ' '' ' - • ■ ' ' 

^ *' Then it is on Account of • tlieir JS&faa;- 
/(?^^^ that Men are wife ?" \-^ ■ • -- 

** Moft certainly/' 

«' But Wifdom is nothing clfe but the ber 
ing wife." , 

^' It is not." 

** Confequently, faid SockATEs, Knowledge 
is Wifdom.^'r ' 

*' I grant it," faid Euthedemus. 

'' But 
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r 'f^ But dte^ you thkik, contimied SocnArES, 
that\ wy: qfle H*n .is. capable cf kixewidg] all 

" Noi— ^nor the thoufendth Part,^ returned 

.. . -X^ ^^v:. ' . .. 

. *^ Then it i$^imyo(Blbk for him. to be wife 
inall'Thiags'r' , 

i. «f/ ifi^uft foUb^ then, that no one is wife> 
few lii'Aich Things as he knowcth ?'* 



<c 



Certainly/' 



^.^?^ .fiujt csyi ^we, Eutuedemus, difcover the 
Nature of Good, by this, pur prefent Method 
of trying and comparing Things ?** 

" What do you mean ?** faid Euthedemus; 

**^ Is one and the fame Thing ufeful for all 
Men;* and to every Purpofe?** 

•^ Nq^ certainly/* 

'^ It may then be ufeful to on6. Malj, it^ 
hurtful to another ?" 

. ?* It may affurcdly/* 

f" Then, 
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^* Then, to. conftitutc zuy Thing goodi it 
muft bcfotinctitfcfuir- , /; 

'' Itmuft/' 

'^ Confequently, replied Socrates, that 
which Ir ufefxil/ is ^ood for ham to whom it is 
ufefutr • : . : ' ^^' 

• "-.Icwntit;!' i ' ;. ■ '" . - ^*^ 

" And-A^aa/^/J,-**Eu!rHBbiwiJj(S-4i¥&y-we 
not determine the fame concerning tbk^.tfk 
we cannot f^y of a Bqdy or Veffel, of what 
Kind foever, that it is. bwutrM with regard 
to every Purpofe.'* >. ' \- ;: .: . 

^ "We cannot/* ; ^ 

^' Perhaps you would fay then, continued 
Socrates, that it is beautiful with refpect to 
that parucular Thing for wl>ic Ji.it is Pf9^^f ?'' 



" I would/ 



.yj: ' • : .*:• ^n/.' 



" But that which is beautiftil oftthie Ac- 
count of its being vvell fuited to one Thing'i 
is it alfo beautiful with' rc'lpeft to ev*fy 'other f* 

' ^« IMot at all/* ^ ' - ■•' 
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- ^* Then, whatever is well fuited, is beauti- 
ful^ with regard to that Thing to which it is 
well fuited ?'• 

•« It is fo,*' faid.EuTHEDEMUS. 

* - ■ ' » 

' ^' Alfo, Couri^e, Euthedemus ;— k3o you 
look upon Courage as any thing excellent ?** 

** Moft excellent/' anfwered 'Euthedemus* 

' «* Is it ofmuchUfeon Occafions of little 
Moment ?•• 

. *^ The Advantage of it, faid Euthedemus, 
is chiefly in Things of Importance/' 

" Is it of Service to us, faid Socrates, not 
to fee our Danger ?" 

, '^ I think not." 

*' BCit not to be frighted, when we fee no 
Danger, is fcarcely being valiant ?'* 

*^ It is not, faid Euthedemus \ for, other- 
wife, there are Madmen, and even Cowards, 
who might be called brave." 

** And what are they, continued Socrates, 
who fMr, where there is nothing to be feared ?*' 

« Thefe, 
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*« Thcfc, I fhould think, at a greater Dif» 
tance from Courage, than the other.** 

^ ^' They, therefore^ who Ihew themfelvea 
brave, when fcnfible of their Danger, arc vj>- 
liant y thbfe Who ad othcrwife, cowardly ?*' 

« It is true/' 

** But do you think, Euthedemtts, any 
one can behave as he ougbl, if he knows not in 
what Manner he cugb^ to behave ?'* 

*^ I fhould imagine not/* 

" And, are not they who behave ill, and 
th^y who kndw not how to behave^ the fame 
Peopled 

** I believe they are/* 

*^ Dbth not every Man behave as he thinks 
he ought to behave?** 

<« Certainly/* 

*^ Can we fay, then, that he who behaves ill, 
knows in what Manner he ought to behave ?*^ 

** We cannot/* 

*^ Buthewhofe^wj how to behave as he 
ought, dotb i^ehave as he ought ?'* 
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M. He is t|ie only Man, laid EvTHEDiMrs, 
who can do it.'' 

* , . ,.-* * .. , .' .* 
«« We will conclude thcA ouf iDifcourfcj 
my EuTH^fpEMus, with i^yifl[g, Th^^^* who 
knows how to behave properly, in all Cales of 
Difficulty and Danger, is braV^i -'Ho^who 
k^^s\t^]^AC9W^dy . ^r, > 

, ■ ... . ? ^. . » .* , 

*' I agree with you, entir^ly^ iT^fd €?- 

THEDEMUS. 

SocAATES ufed tc>/f^y, *':Xh^-il fj^f^.^^ 
▼emniienc, ^ a T)«iiniiy„; mtqic. «ik1| 9^j(hfBQ| 
of that Species of Dominion, which i$ ^Ml^. 
Monarchical; but diffetpd in thjs Part\c^lar: 
That the Submiflion of Men, under a regal 
Goverament, wa& altogedifrivoIiMWkaj<]r y . aad 
nothing could be done la it, ^Uok wi^ VP!k' 
agreeable to the Laws: Wherea^.. under a 
Tyranny, the People were compelfed to obey 1 
the Will of the Prince being the fole Stjaedird 
of the Laws/* As to the other Fonm df =Ob- 
Ternn^nt, he would fay, ^' '^I^ Y^^ ^^ 
ctiief Offices of the Conunoqwealth were 
lodged in the Hands of a fmah* Number of 
tb( n^Q: emmebt Citizen^ it was c^Ated an 

AriftoM 



AHttbci-acy ;— when, with the Richeft, elefted 
on account of their Riches, a Plutocracy ; — > 
and when the whole People were admitted in- 
ditfcrcntly into Power, this, he faid, was a 
Democracy/* 

Now, when any one (hewed himfelf of a dif- 
ferent Opinion to Socrates, without producing 
a fufEcient Reafon for his diflcnting j — as wheni 
for Example, oft his commending any one, the 
Preference was given to fome other, as more ' 
valiant, or better (killed in the Affairs of th^ 
/Adminiftration 5— his Cudom was, to carry 
back the Argument to the very firft Propofi- 
tion ; and, from thence, fet out in the Search 
of Truth J — ^faying to them, — " You afTcrt then^ 
that the Man, whom you (peak well of, is a far 
igtler Citizen thanl^c whom I recommend ?" — 
And, being anfwered, *^ It wasrtrue :*'— « Wc 
may not do amifs then, faid Socrates, to ex- 
amine firft of all, what the Oifice of a j^od G'- 
iizen is, — and what the Man (hould be^ whot 
gajns to himfelf the Eftecm of the Republic.*** 

*' It is right/' anfwer^ the other* 
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" If the AfFair then relates to the Manage- 
ment of the Treafury, I fuppofe, it muft be one, 
ivho^ during his Adminiftration> is the mofl: care* 
ful of the Public Money ?— If to War,— then he 
who renders his Country viftorious over its Ene- 
mies, will be held in the higheft Eflimation V^ 

*' Undoubtedly/' 

** When Treaties are forming, (hould not 
he who, by his Addrefs, gains over to the In- 
tereft of the Republic thofc who before were 
its Enemies, be the moft fure of our Appro- 
bation?'* 

^* He fhould.'* 

" And, — with regard to the Bufinefs car- 
ried on in our Public Affemblies \ — to calm 
Sedition,— break Cabals, — and reftore Con- 
cord and Unanimity, fliould bcft Ihew the 
gQx>d Citizen ?** 

This likewife being granted — and Applica* 
tion made of thefe feveral Particulars to the 
Point in queftion, the Truth (hone forth to the 
Acknowledgment of all; even of the very 

Ma% 
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Maiij who before had oppofed him. And ic 
was ever his Manner, when he intended to ex- 
amine any Thing thoroughly, to begin with 
fuch Propofitions as were felf- evident, and uni- 
verfally received ; and faid, that herein con- 
fided the whole Strength of Reafoning. Nor 
have I ever yet known any Man who could fo 
readily bring others to admit the Tfuth of what 
he wiftied to prove, as Socrates: — And fie 
thoughit Homer only gave Ulysses the Ap^ 
pellation of the irrefiftibltOYZiot^ becaufe h« 
would lead his Argument, Step by - Stepi 
through fuch Paths as lay obvious to th^ 
Eyes of- all Mankind. * -^^ 

Thus have I^ as it fcemeth to mc, made 
it fufficientiy/appear^ with* what Sincerity sifi^ 
Openncfs Socrates converfed with his Fol'* 
lowers^ and Ihewed them his Sentiments oci 
every Occafion^ . . ^ - . \» 



CHAP. VII. 

NEITHER muft I omit to mention, how. 
folicitoiis Socrates always (hewed him- 
felf to have his Friends become capable of 
Z 3 ^ per. 
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performing their own Bufineis ; that they 
might not ftand in need of others to per- 
ferm it for thcpn. For this Reaion, iie made 
it his Study, more than any Man i ever 
knew, to .find out wherein any . of his Fol- 
lowers were likely to excel in Things- no{ 
unbecoming a wife and good -Man ) - And in 
fuch Points as he bimfelf eould give them 
aAy InftruAion, he did it with the utrtioft 
Reo^di^Pief^ i aod Inhere he edttld not, m^ nh 
ways forwar^i to. tarry theoi to (onMf more 
lljtiful \lMaf|er. Yet was he Tery d^eJRil to 
£X' tk^ ' (Bounds in every Sciences beyOnd 
which, he would fay, no Pcrfen, j^perly 
inftrufted, ought to pafs. And, therefore, 
u3LiiGcQmetry, for. Exanftple,— rhfe 'thought it 
ii>flicicnt if & ncmth oFit was kfiS^i ** ^oulcj 
ftcilre aMai froA-^l^eiBg impofed tipohrin the 
buying and fell Jrig bf Lahd 5-— dircft him ini 
the proper Diftributions of the ifevcraf Pbrtions 
of an Inheritanc e, an ^^ in meafuring out the 
Labourer's Work :— All which, he faid, was 
fo eafy to be dooe, th* he who applied him- 
felf,to this Sci.eoceji, though atlnfipft-cvcr ib 
^'ighfly, mi^ht fopf^ find out in jKbat Ma^ie/ 
to rr^e^fuf^ the whcjlc Eartl^^ anjd ,^fcr]^ it* 
w <: . Circum- 
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•Tliiriiga i- iknd Fferprei ttf* MiSa with viAcrtik 
tlnlt*U*¥r^fe's/ arid Wara;:ta bd u^dti^i^i 
-althtfU^' hb "hittifelf *lUd''feutK JChowle^^'e 
'tfiJeriHH,hd 'itiprbvifcd' Ad't "^f it/as ;,iei?ng'no 
Uft in (heft? nice indiiinfes;. which cdn^me 
all his, Tim^ and engrols the whole Man^; 
taking .offals T^hQiights rrom^nwre profualife 




. ..egin^ journey 

ojf a ypy^gc ;, or do any other Thing which 

ia'epehds'on thia Scieilce: AH whichi he fkid* 

Vas^eauly taoe Jearnt by convcrfing with Sea- 
iul ?:o 4ii5:x^ -ill fj '•ip'V^-r-''/i • ^-'V:' •-' 
fanngTilen, or thofe whofe. Cuftom it was to 

nunt 10 the iNight :-rBut, to go fartner. m or- 

aer po npa^put what Planets were in thq faniic 

Ti^tcniion j^xfi^atn .fli'cir 'mffercht KlotionVi 

•aiiitgif ^fl^ t^ii&^cs^ the fe^rthj^^^^ 

lHni<enceai^togetBcf, *'wlth the ""^ime^ necdf- 

tary Tpr thp PprTormahcp of tlieir r^ipydtive 

l^evolutibiir: — ST^w,. and Things iiLt tbe/L 

'Ke jtrongly di(fttade3 Rts Followers from at- 

'tcnri|>ting ; Not as being ignorant of them him- 

Z 4 fclf I 
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&lf; but he judged of this Sciecoe, as lie ^ 
of the fbaneTi — ^That to examine deeply iato 
die Nature of fuch Things, would nib os of 
all our Tiaae s— divert our Thoo^its from ufe- 
fbl Studies i aad^ after alU produce nothiag 
that could turn to our Advantage. In Ihort — 
he would not that Men Ibould too curioufly 
learch into that manrellous Art, wherewith 
the Maker of the Uoiverfe had dialed the ie* 
yeral Parts of its feeing it was a Subjeft in- 
comprchenfible to the Mind of Mani->-fieithcr 
yet plcafing to the Gods to attempt to diiicover 
the Things, which they in their Wilclom had 
thought fit to conceal. He alfo (aidj — *^ that 
the Underftandingy unabfe to bear thefc tower* 
ing Speculations, oft-times loft itfelf . in the 
Inquiry; as was the Cafe with Ahaxagor as, 
who gloried not a litUe in the Extent of his 
Knowledge : Yet this very Man aflcrted, ^' that 
the Sun was the fame as Fire;" forgetful that 
the Eye can bear the Light of the Firpi 
whereas the Luftre of the Sun is top dazzling 
for It to behoId« Neither di4-he confidcr^ that 
the Hays of the Siih change the Skin black ; 
which the Fire doth not : As alfo,. 'that its 
"Warmth* produces/ and^ brings to" Perfedion^ 

, Tree^ 
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Trees and Floivers, and Fruits of the E4rtlr> 

^while it is the Property of the Fire to wither 

•and <:onfume them. He faid, moreover^ ''that 

.the Sun. was no oth^r than a Stone thoroughly 

inflanied^ — ^0% perceiving, added Socrates, 

that the Stone (hineth not in the Fire; neither 

can ren^aia,:. there any . long Time without 

wafting f ^ yrljLtrtis the Sun abideth dill tho 

\ fame ;«^an inexhauftible Source of Light and 

Warmth to, us;'* 

Socrates alfe recommended the Study of 
Arithmetic tq ihU Friend$ • and affifted them^ 
as was his Cuftom^ in tracing out the ieveral 
'Parts of Ifci ^sfar as might be ufeful : But here, 
as clfcwhere, fiied Bounds' to their Inquiries ; 
never fofftriii^'them to ftfh out into vain and 
tnflthgDifi[bTmionsi Which co'utd beof no Ad* 
v'ahtage cfitliSf^ M themftl v^s 6r^others« 
;. :i. . . ^' 'y:> .^v' ' '■ ^ '-''• 

. -jSe dlv^ays cirncftly exKortfed his Friends to 
■be carrful of their Health T'^And to this End; 
hbt ohly advifed'thcWi' to confult thofe who 
were felful therein f but of thcmfelves to be 
tontinually attentive to their Diet and Exer- 
cifc^^ always preferring what would keep them 
in the beft Hcaitb> fince they who did this 

would 
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would felddhij h6fa5c}^'«^¥ant a bcttcl^Phyficffeii. 
•iw-Affd when he' fouSd * kny Wh6 totild tidt 
-fatfsfy fhemfdv^swiih^lfeKrt^l^^VK^eli^ 
within tha Reath ^f H*mttv Wifitenri j'*S6rc*:k- 
a*E5 advifcd that th«y^ Ihotild 14*Irg^iy jip^Ijr 
•la the Study of Dmnation :- A^RftiYig, th* 
whoever was acquainted With tfipfiP»Mfedit*Mi, 
^bich the Gods miide ofe cf ixlietf they dMiH 
mMnicated any Thing, to .Ma«,ifiiou)driie(Tck' 
be left dellitute of divine Coiilifd.: i-i. . 
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A?^l^ 5?]!Tej ifj W;^^'^^ lhoul4 l?c lipdiaed 
to con,c}u^f,,ttxat Socj^TE*,;aflcrtiMi 41 
paifehppd, wbj^^l ^(^^^e^dared.|^ifl[^f ^isder^A^ 
Guidance of jSij ^ 5;ood Genius^ jl^jng; ^jhe -a^cd 
in fuch a M^^^'^i .as, ;to incu^^f he -§pptcru:^^^ 
Death 5— let* luch a one, I fay, confider that 
^ was now. akcfdj^io fae advgr^e^. 'm ilge, 
th^tf if he died /(lot then^^hr^uft^iei.fo^jn:, i|fl 
terj andthat>e only rr?)iHqu?Qje^.t^ac P^rt of 
iifei which U. hqJ^^tjie mo^i.ppjfl^; and 
whcm the Facilities of, th5.;^ifljt ^ffi.:fir?ftdy 
innpaired: Whereas, he now^.W^iffilfeEri to jaU 
;l|c World the Strength wd V^qf^r }iC,^i^.Soi|ls 

and 
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tnd gained to himfelf immQrtal Honoiir> by 
the Manner in which he fpake while before his 
Judges. And» indeqd, no Man was ever 
known to plead his own Caufe, with that Plain- 
nefs> Firmnefs, and fteady Regard to Truth / 
at the fame' Time, that be received his Con- 
demnation with that Meekhefs and Magnani- 
mity, as altogether (ur^aiTed the Example of 
former Ages ; it being,- on 411 Hand^y univer^ 
fally acknowledged, that no Man «ver met 
Death in: lik^ Manner as Socrates. 

After his Sentence^, he. was obliged to live 
thirty Days in Frifoni the Laws fof bidding 
any onje to be. put to Death until the Retgraof 
the facred Veffel*: Dunng. which: Tiojc 
his Fricpds converfcd with Uim daily,, and faw 
no Chaiige in his E^haviour^for he ftill' retained 
that Tranquillity of Mi^d,^ and pleafing Turr^ 
qf Humlpur^ which had rnajde him fojuftjj^ adr 
mired by all Mankind-. Now, who could give 
greater Proofs of Fortitude ? — Either,, what 
Death could t^e attended .with more Honour ? 

5"T>e^ip whicli was fent ev«ry Year from Atftcm 
to,Dek)8, in Memory of the Viftorjrobtaincd by TuESBUt 
over tb^Mipotgur ; when it was forbidden by the Laws^ to 
Put any TSltzn to Dcath.during the Time of its being abfe^it, 

' -^But, 
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»^Buii the Death which is the moft honour* 
able, is likewife the mod happy ; — and that 
which is the moft happy, is beft pleafmg to the 
Gods, 

I fliail farther relate^ what I beard from 
Hermogenesj the Son of riippoNius, con* 
ceroing Socrates. This Man being along 
.with him, after the Time that Mblitus had 
accpf<?d . bim^ and obferving that he rather 
chofe to difcourfe on any other Subjed than 
the Bufincfs of the Trial; alked, *^ Whether 
it was not neceflary to be preparing for his Juf- 
tification ?"— *^ And what, anfwered Socrates, 
fuppofe you, my Hermogenes! that I have 
not, throughout Life, been preparing for 
this very Thing?" — Hermogenes then de- 
firing him to explain his Meaning 5 — I have, 
faid he, made it the Bufinefs of my whole 
Life, to examine what Things were juft, or un- 
Jufti and have as fteadily perfiiled in prac* 
tifing the one, and refraining from the other j 
and this I take to be the beft Way of pre- 
paring for my Trial/' — ^^ But know you not, 
replied Hermogenes, that here, in Athens, 
the Judges oft-times condemn thofe to Death 
wbo have no Way defcrved it, only becaufe 

their 
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their Manner of Speaking was difpleafing;. 
while, on the other Hand, they not lefs fre- 
quently acquit the Guilty ?'' 

*^ I do know it, anfwered Socrates ; andj 
be aiTured, my Hermocenes, that I did not 
negleft to take the Matter of my Defence un- 
der Confideration ; — but the Genius oppofed 
me/* 

Hermocenes replying! that he talked mar^r 
velloufly : — " But why, faid he, fliould it be 
marvellous, that God ihould think ibis the ^ 
very beft Time for me to die?— Know you 
not, that hitherto I have granted to no Man^ 
that he hath lived either better, or even more 
plcafurably than I j if,— as I think it is, — to 
be alone folicitous after the Attainment of 
Virtue be living well j — ^and the Confciouf- 
ncfs of making fome Proficiency therein, plea- 
sant : And, that I did make fome Proficiency 
therein, I well perceived, by comparing my-^ 
felf with others, and from the Teftimony of 
my own Confcience ; — my Friends alfo faying 
the fame concerning me : Not for that they 
love me : Since,— if lb— every Friend would 
think the fame of bim whom he wa$ ^ Friend 

to J 
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to ; but becanfe, as* it fcaned to theni« dief 
thcmfelves became better Men, from having' 
much converfcd wiA me. But, if my Lofe 
fhould be {lill prolonged, it can hardly be but 
the Infirmities of old Age will likewife come 
upon mt t My Sight will fail ; my Hearing 
grow heavy; and my Undcrftanding nrAich 
impaired ; fb that I (hall find it mofe difficult 
to learn, as Icfs eafy to retain what I have 
learnt already ; deprived too of the Power of 
pierforming many of thofe Things which, 
heretofore, I have excelled in. And if, after 
Mifl, I fhould become infenfible to thefe Decays ; 
ftill Life would not be Life, but a wearifome 
Burthen : And, if othcrwife ;-^— if I, indeed, find 
and feel them,— how unpleafant, how afflidiing, 
muft a State like this prove ! If I die wrong- 
fully, — the Shame muft be theirs, who put me 
wrongfully to Death : — Since, if Injuftice is 
Ihamcful ; fo, likewife, every A61 of it j — but 
no Difgrace will It fcring on me, that others 
have not fcen that I was innocent. The Ex- 
amples dra(wn from former Ages fufficiently 
Ibcw us, that thofe wiio commit wrong, and they 
who /^J^r it, ftand not alike in the Remem- 
brance of Men: — And, I am perfuaded, that 

if 
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if I now die?'! diall b^liild' in far higher Efti- 
motion by thofc who come. after me, than any 
of my Judges : fincc Poftcri^y will not fail to 
leftify concerning me, that I neither wronged, 
nor yet, by n^y Difcourfe^, corrupted any Man ; 
but, contrariwife, ftrove, thrbtighout Life; to 
the utmoft of tny Ppwer,^ to miake all thofe, 
who converfed with mc>, happy, . 

In this Manner did Socrates continue to 
difcourfe with Hermogenes, and others:-^ 
Nor arc there any among thofe who knew him,' 
if Lovers of Virtue, who do not dafly regret 
the Lofs of his Converfation : convinced how 
much they might have been advantaged there- 

by: • 

As to myfclf ; — knowing him, of Ja Truth, 
to be fuch a Man as I have defcribed i*-fQ 
pious towards the Gods, as never to under- 
take any Thing without having firfl: confulted 
them: — So juft towards Men, as never to do 
an Injury, even the very flightcft, tp any one i 
whilft many and great were the Benefits he 
conferred on all with whom he had any Deal- 
ings : — So temperate and chafte, as not to in- 
dulge any Appetite, gr Inclination, at the Ex- 

4 pence 
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pence of whatever was xnodeft or becoming :— 
So prudent, as never to err in judging of Good 
and Evil; norwauring the AHlftanceof othersf, 
to difcriminate rightly concerning them ; i 
So able to diicourfe upon» and define with the 
greateft Accuracy^ not only thofe Points of 
which we have been (peaking^ but likewife 
of every other ; and looking, as it were, into 
the Minds of Men;, difcover the very Mo- 
ment for reprehending Vice, or ftimulating to 
the Love of Virtue : — Experiencing, as I have 
done, all thefe Excellencies in Socrates; I 
can never ceafe confidering him as the xnoft 
virtuous, and the moft happy of all Mankind* 
But, if there is anyone who is difpo(ed to 
think otherwife, let him go, and compare, 
Socrates with any other; and, afterwards, let 
Jhtm determine. 
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